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“FATHER DUFFY” 
By Etta M. E. Fiickx 


E had other titles to be sure, 
more conspicuous titles, but 
so it was he liked to be called. 
Chaplain Duffy, Padre, Doctor, Col- 
onel and the Governor were all fa- 
miliar to his ears, and to each of 
them he graciously responded, but 
it was “Father Duffy” he called 
himself. And of them all such salu- 
tation seems best to represent him. 
Joyce Kilmer once wrote in a 
whimsical letter to his wife: “Fa- 
ther Duffy says I’m half German 
and half human.” Being at the 
time in a dugout some place in 
France, fighting in a war against 
Germany, a stranger might think it 
a somewhat dubious compliment. 
Those who knew the humorous inti- 
macy existing between the famous 
poet and the famous spiritual direc- 
tor of the fighting Sixty-ninth real- 
ize that Padre Duffy could pay him 
no higher tribute. In fact, were I 
asked to pick one outstanding trait 
by which Chaplain Duffy would 
himself prefer to be known, un- 
doubtedly it would be this same 
“half human.” 


To be human like Father Duffy, 
however, was to possess no com- 
mon garden variety of virtue but a 
something very opposite to the ordi- 
nary everyday interpretation of the 
word. Most of us would call it be- 
ing “superhuman.” It was the es- 
sence of charity, a something mak- 
ing the world a kindlier place, men 
easier to live with, all understand- 
ing, all forgiving, all loving. It was 
to cover over the virtue itself with 
such humor and mirth and Irish 
wit that in self-defense he scarcely 
dared call it by any better word. 
He said of himself: “If anybody 
sticks a pin in me he will find that 
I am very American, very Irish and 
very Catholic, but if he’ll leave me 
alone I’m just plain human.” 

In such interpretation I can im- 
agine Father Duffy the one lone 
spectator in the vast audience pres- 
ent at that colorful drama New 
York put on the day of his funeral, 
June 29, 1932, who got any pleasure 
out of the performance. I can im- 
agine him enjoying every minute of 
it, his happiness a bit clouded per- 
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haps because the majority of those 
present did not fully understand 
death and were fretting at his ab- 
sence. Not in many years had the 
city of New York beheld so majes- 
tic a pageant. The throngs lining 
the sidewalks of 42d Street await- 
ing the start of the doleful proces- 
sion; the flag-draped coffin atop the 
artillery caisson; the dead priest’s 
riderless horse “Captain,” his mas- 
ter’s boots slung reversed over the 
saddle, walking in line; the regi- 
ment, and behind the regiment vet- 
erans of the old war unit in civilian 
clothes with a crowd estimated at 
twenty-five thousand to watch his 
passing. I can imagine the deep 
satisfaction with which he scanned 
the dear familiar faces, his eye 
misting when it fell upon his old 
darky valet openly weeping for his 
master, and his good friend the 
street cleaner stealing into the 
church behind the crowd to put a 
wreath beside the coffin. I can 
hear Father Duffy say, smiling that 
twisted smile of his, mischief lurk- 
ing in his eye and in the corners of 
his mouth, “Yep, they are all here!” 


The Church celebrates a man’s 
death rather than his birth. In 
some such sense we will start at the 
completed picture, moving back- 
wards, counting the rungs in that 
steep ladder he climbed to the 
peaks. His colorful life is a study 
of contrasts such as few excepting 
very intimate friends ever guessed : 
obscurity and renown; poverty and 
wealth (though never his own!); 
ignorance and learning. The inter- 
vals between the extremes represent 
battles fought as vigorously as any 
fought at the Front. To those who 
knew and loved him a recital of the 
trials and difficulties that went into 
the making of his life but emphasize 
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the strength of character they al- 
ways knew was his. To those oth- 
ers familiar only with the picture 
so often flashed across the world, 
the military hero of two continents 
in his uniform and medals, it will 
be enlightening. Without in the 
least underestimating the soldier 
hero part we venture the guess that 
the Reverend Francis P. Duffy 
would have made a name for him- 
self had he never gone to war. Be- 
neath his uniform was a man who 
as teacher, pastor and littérateur no 
doubt could have become equally 
famous had obedience not called 
him elsewhere. 

While a small child Frank Duffy 
once confided to his sister that when 
he grew up he would like to be a 
congressman and sit in the senate. 
It was a big ambition for a boy born 
in the backwoods of Canada, with 
no schooling except that from the 
little red house on the hill, the 
somewhat doubtful luxuries of 
which he had to give up at twelve 
in exchange for the factory, but it 
reveals the courage and determina- 
tion of the lad to make his way. 

When Francis Patrick was born 
to Patrick and Mary Ready Duffy, 
May 2, 1871, at Cobourg, Ontario, 
the family was at the lowest pitch 
of its financial scale. Younger chil- 
dren were born to see brighter pres- 
pects and enjoy comforts Frank per- 
haps never even dreamed about. 
The third child in a family of six, 
a baby girl bearing the same name 
of Frances just previously having 
died, the frail little boy was an ac- 
knowledged disappointment to his 
mother who had hoped for a daugh- 
ter to take her place. 

Patrick and Mary Duffy, parents 
of the future priest, played a large 
part in the character making of 
that indomitable fighter, who later 
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in life was rewarded by two govern- 
ments for this same undaunted 
courage. Patrick Duffy, born in 
Ireland, marrying and settling in 
Ontario, Canada, bore much of this 
same fighting spirit. Life was ex- 
tremely difficult for Patrick Duffy 
and his seventeen-year-old bride. 
Mary Ready Duffy, mother of the 
future Francis, was a quiet reserved 
girl born and brought up in the 
small village of Cobourg where she 
was destined to spend more than 
forty years of her life on the one 
modest street. Romance, if she 
looked for any, lay in the young 
husband and the new home he made 
for her. They were a very matter- 
of-fact couple, expecting little of life 
but what they brought to it, and 
happy in their hardships. 

Francis because of his precocity 
of mind, also because his frailty 
forbade the everyday enjoyments of 
more robust children, was sent to 
school at five years of age. He was 
so clever from the start that the 
teacher called upon him to help ex- 
plain subjects other children found 
difficult to understand. A_ born 
teacher, his entire life was spent at 
this same kindly task, helping less 
gifted boys get a grasp of subjects 
which came so readily to him. His 
shy gentle nature, eager to help, 
made him the target for old and 
young. Nobody hesitated to ask 
Frank Duffy for aid no matter what 
the nature of his want. 

At thirteen the financial calam- 
ity overhanging the family fell 
upon them with such force that 
Frank Duffy, the brightest scholar 
in his class, the pride of his mother 
and father and the envy of the 
neighborhood, had to give up school 
and go into the woolen mill to help 
bring in bread and butter for 
younger mouths. Knowing his 
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craving for knowledge, the lure 
books held for him ever since baby- 
hood, one might imagine this the 
greatest sorrow of his life so far. 
His sister tells us he took the hap- 
pening just as he had taken their 
many other hardships. That whim- 
sical philosophy of his already 
forming was helped perhaps by 
such events. 

His work in the mill, however, 
either because the boy was found 
too frail for such occupation or be- 
cause the family finances in some 
way recovered, was of short dura- 
tion. In his fourteenth year he 
went back to school making his 
class as though he had never been 
away, graduating from the Col- 
legiate Institute, age sixteen, honor 
pupil and holder of the scholarship 
to St. Michael’s College given by the 
Bishop of Toronto to any Catholic 
passing the entrance examination. 
Frank Duffy was the first to receive 
this honor in Cobourg. 

The youth of this period was a 
tall, painfully thin lad with over- 
hanging eyebrows, rather excep- 
tional greenish hazel eyes, wavy 
brown hair and mild poet’s face. 
He was very retired and exceeding- 
ly shy. In spite of his delicate 
physique he became in older years 
an all-round outdoor boy. Through 
high school he kept on earning 
money at various odd jobs in the 
town. Carpentry, bringing home a 
neighbor’s cows from pasture, run- 
ning errands, picking berries, sell- 
ing insurance were but a few on a 
long list. None of these tasks, 
however, appeared as trials or in 
the least broke his spirit. He was 
the happiest thing alive and shared 
in every pleasure familiar to coun- 
try boys. An excellent swimmer he 
liked to tell in later years of swim- 
ming in Lake Ontario, playing 
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around the old boats in the factory 
creek, of hours spent in the grove 
of palms (pronounced “pams’’) 
where the fellows talked and read 
hours on end. In Spring in Carrs 
Woods they tapped trees or built 
forts. Winter with tobogganing, 
sleighing and skating was the best 
time of all in Canada. In manhood 
years he never looked out on new 
fallen snow without dreaming of his 
old home town. But because, per- 
haps, he was more sensitive than 
other members of his family, or be- 
cause he was born into his family 
in a moment of stress, the pleasur- 
able moments of life never quite 
balanced or entirely obliterated the 
struggle for bread. His sister re- 
lates that even as a man he seemed 
to remember the scarcity of money, 
the lack of food, the want of lux- 
uries, which his sisters and brothers 
had somehow forgotten or never 
known. The experience served the 
purpose of giving him a life-long 
sympathy with poverty in all its 
forms. Thousands have reason to 
remember that no priest in New 
York was more easily “touched.” 
Frank Duffy took St. Michael’s by 
storm. During Freshman year he 
received virtually all the prizes. 
Having a scholarship for the first 
year it behooved him to find ways 
and means of earning his way for 
the second and third. The Presi- 
dent of the College was editor of 
the provincial Catholic paper and 
offered him a small job on it which 
rapidly grew into rather an impor- 
tant one. His second year he be- 


came junior professor and for the 
remaining time at St. Michael’s paid 
all his own tuition, with a surplus 
to spend. 

Some of the strongest friend- 
ships of his life were formed at St. 
Michael’s. 


Very hospitable, mak- 
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ing friends easily, he was a great 
favorite. He came home for the 
holidays bringing two, three and 
sometimes four lads to share his 
modest home life. It was through 
one such dear friend, now holding 
the position of Dean in a Jesuit 
University, that Frank received his 
first opportunity to continue his 
higher studies. This friend ob- 
tained for him the position as teach- 
er in the Prep school of the College 
of St. Francis Xavier, New York 
City. In return for tutoring two 
boys he received lodging in the 
Gramercy Hotel, Gramercy Park. 
He received his Master of Arts 
degree from St. Francis Xavier’s in 
1894. The following year he en- 
tered St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, 
to study for the priesthood. 

Just when Frank Duffy made up 
his mind to become a priest is un- 
certain. Everybody at home seemed 
to know it always though the sub- 
ject was never mentioned. With 
the common sense with which his 
mother accepted his exceptional 
abilities he too accepted them. 
From birth a fighter against odds, 
poverty, frailty, lack of educational 
opportunities excepting those he 
sought out and himself promoted, 
it was probably a dream from boy- 
hood, a dream which his shy sensi- 
tive nature thought best to keep to 
himself. In the seminary he be- 
came spokesman as well as leader. 
In college he had espoused many 
lost causes and talked with good 
effect to his superiors many times, 
still he was dumfounded when a 
group of fellow students ap- 
proached him one day and said: 
“Duffy, you have lots of nerve. 
Will you ask the President about 
this.” He had been exercising 
this power unconsciously all his life 
and was quite unaware of it. The 
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remark helped him on his way to 
self-assurance. 

Father Duffy was ordained priest 
September 6, 1896. He made post- 
graduate studies at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., 1896- 
98. In 1904 St. Mary’s Seminary at 
Baltimore conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He 
was also a Doctor of Laws. 


Father Francis P. Duffy’s first 
appointment was to the faculty of 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
where for fourteen years he was 
professor of philosophy and Eng- 
lish. During part of this time he 
was also a professor at the College 
of Mount St. Vincent and of the In- 
stitute of Scientific Study estab- 
lished to give extensive courses un- 
der Catholic auspices. 

The life of Father Duffy as a 
priest might be divided into three 
distinct parts; teacher, pastor, chap- 
lain. The first, the least glamor- 
ous of the three, was by no means 
the least important. One who knew 
him intimately has said: “he was a 
born teacher. Over five hundred 
priests in New York could tell you 
that he was one of the best teachers 
they ever sat under.” He loved 
teaching and would have made it 
his life work had not his superiors 
ordained otherwise. Possessed of 
intense enthusiasm, a vibrant per- 
sonality and infinite patience he put 
the same vim into his work and 
seminary life that later made him 
so successful a leader of men. Here 
it was he first revealed those great 
talents for which his name became 
famous. He had a fascination 
about him that enabled him to do 
anything with boys and men. Dur- 
ing recreation hour he could be seen 
walking with a crowd of boys dis- 
coursing on theology, literature, 


Scripture; talking to them not as 
teacher to pupil but as man to man. 

Father Duffy after his long years 
of preparation, years of battling to 
reach the desired haven of his ambi- 
tion, was a man of striking appear- 
ance overflowing with personality. 
Six feet of manhood, square jawed 
and hard fisted, face scarred, twin- 
kle in his eye, Canadian twang 
mixed with Irish brogue he was a 
man’s man from top to toe. If ever 
a body was loved for his natural 
born qualities and heaven given 
graces it was the Reverend Francis 
P. Duffy. One editor quoting an 
ex-soldier said of him: “He would 
be as kind to a drunk as to a min- 
ister’s son.” It was this unfailing 
kindness which appealed to the 
boys who sat under him. 

All over the world to-day are 
men with fond memories of their 
beloved “Duff” or “F. P. D.” as they 
affectionately called him. Mem- 
ories that will last a lifetime! Fa- 
ther Duffy the professor, deep in his 
chair, cape awry, feet thrust for- 
ward, keen eye searching the class. 
At the slightest rumble of disturb- 
ance he would sit bolt upright, pull 
his cape together and get ready for 
action. If the answer to a question 
was irrelevant he would purse his 
lips, smile that mysterious smile, 
and say, “Mr. So and So: The flow- 
ers that bloom in the Spring tra-la 
have nothing to do with the case.” 
Few men could use saws, rimes, 
scraps of poetry, bits of Alice in 
Wonderland so effectively to point 
a moral or adorn a tale; Father 
Duffy the preacher, crisp, clear as 
sunlight, presenting his ideas in 
that “gnomic” way with a punch 
that went to the heart of a man; 
Father Duffy the confessor, behind 
his pre-dieu in the still of a Satur- 
day afternoon telling lads “how 
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grateful we ought to be to be living, 
eating, sleeping, studying under the 
same roof with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,” or “Jesus Christ is our Rec- 
tor. He’s the Big Boss over this in- 
stitution. Go see Him as often as 
you can”; best of all perhaps, at 
least most lasting are those mem- 
ories of Father Duffy the friend in 
his den of an evening on the second 
floor awaiting his “visitors.” He 
was never too busy or too tired to 
talk. “Well, kid?” he would say, 
“What’s new?” Secrets were told 
in that room with its book-lined 
walls, courage brought back, money 
given to boys in need. The minutes 
would stretch into hours but the 
tall smiling man in the swivel chair 
with his feet upon another, cigar in 
mouth, never grew weary. His 
blessed courtesy is a sacred mem- 
ory to many of the men to-day! 
Because of his picturesqueness as 
a fighting man not everybody fully 
appreciated his literary  attain- 
ments. From school days when he 
earned the money to pay his own 
way, in college while he pursued 
special courses, he had a leaning 
towards literary studies as distinct 
as his fighting blood. For a period as 
editor of the Catholic Register, To- 
ronto, Canada, and while associate 
editor of the New York Review, for- 
merly published at St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, he revealed his special 
fondness for such work. He was 
author of Father Duffy’s Story, 
brought out after the War, and con- 
tributor to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, the MHomiletic Monthly 
(founded at Dunwoodie), the Cath- 
olic Educational Review and the 
Catholic Review. He was a mem- 
ber of the Writers’ Guild of Amer- 
ica and of the Lambs’ Club. Mark 
Connelly dropped in to read to Fa- 
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ther Duffy his manuscript of 
Green Pastures long before it was 
a finished play. And in April, 1927, 
when Governor Alfred E. Smith in 
the Atlantic Monthly made a state- 
ment of his creed as an American 
Catholic, in reply to a series of 
questions put to him by Charles C. 
Marshall, a New York lawyer, Mr. 
Smith explained that the answers 
which he made to the theological 
questions raised by Mr. Marshall 
were prepared by him in collabora- 
tion with Father Duffy. Last but 
not least of his literary interests 
were his activities at the Catholic 
Summer School of America where 
for many years he was lecturer and 
attendant. He was its President 
from 1925 until his death. 


In 1912 the late Cardinal Farley 
commissioned Father Duffy to es- 
tablish a new parish in the Bronx, 
New York. At the corner of Wash- 
ington Avenue and 183d Street he 
built the Church of Our Saviour 
and provided quite an innovation 
when he set aside a room where 
mothers could leave their babies 
under the care of a nurse while 
they attended the services. “If you 
can check a suitcase why not check 
a baby,” he laughingly asked. 

When he set out to establish his 
church he made use of a grocery 
store nearby. Later he erected a 
combination building adding the 
nursery. When he showed his com- 
bination church and school to a 
Jewish friend, the latter re- 
marked: “You use this building as 
a church on Sunday and as a school 
five days a week. The only day it 
is idle is Saturday. What you 
ought to do is to hire a good smart 
young Rabbi to run a synagogue on 
the Sabbath. [I'll bet you'll make 
money at it”! 
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The people of the Bronx soon 
learned of his great store of prac- 
tical knowledge and came to him 
with all kinds of baffling problems. 
He was equally at home with Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jew and an at- 
tentive listener to all. He was pas- 
tor of the Church of Our Saviour 
from 1912 until 1920, excepting for 
the three years with the troops, and 
became pastor of the Church of the 
Holy Cross in 1921 where he re- 
mained until his death in 1932. 

Next to his friendship with men 
was his keen understanding of chil- 
dren and his liking for them. Dur- 
ing his stay in Germany he once 
said: “If they expect me to avoid 
fraternizing with the youngsters 
they will have to lock me up or 
shoot me.” He had hosts of friends 
among the children. At his church 
he set aside a special room for the 
boys. A priest friend once went 
into this recreation hall to get a 
volunteer for some gardening; out 
of the five who responded two were 
Protestants and two were Jews. 

During his two pastorates in New 
York the city came to know and 
love him. He once said New York 
was the friendliest place on earth. 
His amazing personal charm was 
forever lengthening the line of per- 
sons dependent upon him for help 
and guidance. Two classes espe- 
cially appealed to his heart, young 
priests and war buddies. He helped 
one hundred young men through 
the seminary and continued this as- 
sistance until they were well estab- 
lished in priestly work. He helped 
former soldiers whenever and 
wherever they came to him. Dur- 
ing the War he wrote 100,000 let- 
ters to relatives of soldiers. Until 
his death his little den was al- 
ways filled with priest or soldier 
visitors. 
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One of the most glamorous fig- 
ures in the World War, no sketch 
of Father Duffy would be complete 
without something about those 
days, well as they are known. After 
the return of the 165th, the old 
“Fighting Sixty-ninth” of New 
York, he became a national figure. 
Lionized by New York, the fame of 
this chaplain who went over the 
top with his men has become a fa- 
miliar story. His heroic actions 
under fire were recognized by the 
United States and by France. He 
received the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor and the Croix de Guerre with 
palm. The best summing up of his 
work during the War is contained 
in the information, revealed after 
his death, that although a peace of- 
ficer during the War he had been 
recommended by the Commander 
of the Rainbow Division of France 
for the command of the 165th In- 
fantry—one of the few occasions 
in the history of the American 
Army when the suggestion was 
made that a minister of the Gospel 
be converted into the Commander 
of a fighting unit. 

Father Duffy’s fighting days be- 
gan early in his priestly career. 
Shortly after ordination he served 
as volunteer chaplain at Montauk 
Point in 1898 during the Spanish 
American War. At the time he 
suffered a very severe attack of ty- 
phoid fever which left its mark 
upon him. His official military ca- 
reer however began on November 
6, 1914, when on the recommenda- 
tion of Cardinal Farley he was ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment, N. G. N. Y. He served 
on the Mexican Border in 1916-17 
where he did splendid work. It was 
shortly after his return to New 
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York that the United States entered 
the World War and with his regi- 
ment he went back into the thick 
of the fighting on the battlefronts 
of Europe. The 69th Regiment, 
N. G. N. Y., became the 165th In- 
fantry, U. S. A., and was assigned 
to the Forty-second Division known 
as the Rainbow Division. 

All through the War Father Duffy 
was “good copy” for the newspa- 
pers. His kindly nature, Irish wit 
and genial humor made him the 
butt for any anecdote of the War. 
So numerous were these Father 
Duffy stories that more than once 
the War was referred to as “Father 
Duffy’s War.” When these stories 
came to his ears he would smile 
and say, “Oh, yes, I won the War!” 
and then change the subject. Ap- 
preciating the humor of such exag- 
geration he once said that he at 
first thought of calling his book 
which he published at the close of 
the War, by the very startling title, 
“Alone in Europe.” 

All this popularity only amused 
Father Duffy. He knew they called 
him the “Miracle Man.” He heard 
all the tales they told of him. On 
one occasion he wrote home: “I 
hear I am dead, wounded, gone 
crazy. I hate to contradict so many 
good people, but I must say that I 
know I am alive and that I never 
felt better in my life. As to the 
third count, perhaps I had better 
leave it to others to testify, but I’m 
no worse than I always was.” None 
of the flattery hurt him. As he 
once remarked, “They kept me too 
long as a professor of metaphysics 
to fit me for the proper enjoyment 
of popularity.” 

Although called “the fighting 
priest,” “the Iron Man,” “Front line 
Father Duffy,” he was at heart a 
man of peace. As one of the 
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world’s greatest chaplain heroes he 
knew better than most people the 
seamy side of war, the suffering, 
torture, agony and anguish of bat- 
tle. He spoke of the “sordid dis- 
comforts of war” as the worst part 
of all. When it was over and the 
165th had returned to New York, 
Father Duffy was the central figure 
at a mass meeting in Carnegie Hall. 
In the concluding words of his ad- 
dress he said: “War is bad busi- 
ness. A man has got to put down 
a lot of things as more important 
than life. It is a heavy price that 
has been paid. It rests on my mind 
more than I care to talk about. 
Armistice Day was a sad day for 
me, thinking of the good lads who 
had passed out; and these days of 
welcome home are sad with think- 
ing of the mothers whose sons 
didn’t come back. And yet I don’t 
know—it is better to go that way 
than to hang on till fifty or sixty 
and rot away. And when the Sixty- 
ninth paraded up Fifth Avenue yes- 
terday there was something they 
passed on to the young lads who 
watched, the lads of six and sixteen 
—God bless them all. There is 
nothing too good on earth or in 
heaven for those we left behind us.” 

The memories of war Father 
Duffy treasured, and the ones the 
men themselves liked best to dream 
about, were not of battle but of Fa- 
ther Duffy standing in the largest 
public square in the little towns 
hearing confessions with the bustle 
of army life all around him; Mid- 
night Mass at the Front that first 
snowy Christmas in the foothills of 
the Vosges Mountains with his 
long practiced choir singing the 
dear familiar childhood hymns; St. 
Patrick’s Day in the trenches with 
Father Duffy reading “Rouge Bou- 
quet” ; Easter Mass in the square at 
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Baccarat, the old church in ruins in 
the background, altar erected in the 
doorway and in front a sea of faces 
“paying reverence to the Risen Sav- 
ior,” the men coming up row on 
row to receive their Lord,—these 
were his sacred memories of war. 


Father Duffy was possessed of 
what the poets have called a “di- 
vine frivolity,” a perpetual holy 
mirth if one may call it so. Even 
when speaking of serious matters 
he brought in the funny side. A 
Brigadier General of the United 
States said he was the backbone of 
the army and the funnybone as 
well. A French General called him 
the equivalent of ten commanding 
officers. A good example of this 
serious foolishness was Father 
Duffy’s remark to Bishop Brent 
that the way the clergy of different 
Churches got along together in the 
war would be a scandal to pious 
minds. He said: “I think it would 
be a good thing if representatives 
of the various Churches would have 
a meeting every year at the sea- 
shore in bathing suits where no- 
body could tel! whether the man he 
was talking to was a Benedictine 
Abbot, a Methodist Sunday-school 
superintendent or a Mormon elder.” 

This precious “funning” of his 
was a large part of his charm. It 
is best shown in his letters home, 
letters which of course he never ex- 
pected the world to see or read. 
Letter writing was not one of his 
favorite pastimes, but he did write 
home. Short, gay, affectionate epis- 
tles, genuine “Duffy” letters. 
“Mother dearest,” “Darling Daisy,” 
“Best of Kids” are but a few of his 
salutations. The endings are al- 
ways the same,—“Your loving son,” 
“Your loving brother.” 

Second to his gift of nonsense, 
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which is a real gift not to be 
spurned, was his natural born 
childlike piety, very attractive in a 
man of his world-wide experience 
and sophistication. “I will pray 
for you in all my Masses,” “God 
bless and keep you dear,” were 
everyday expressions to be found in 
all his letters. Perhaps the best il- 
lustration of this beautiful senti- 
ment is one almost too sacred for 
outside perusal but under the cir- 
cumstances permissible, a_ letter 
written to his mother upon the oc- 
casion of the anniversary of her 
birth, the Feast of the Assumption. 
It is as complete a picture of the 
intimacy existing between mother 
and priest son as one could hope to 
find, and a word picture of his 
character as well:— 


Aug. 14th 1904. 
“Mother Dearest; 

I am not much of a hand at re- 
membering or celebrating anniver- 
saries, but there are a few I cannot 
well forget, and to-morrow is one of 
them—the day when the Lord took 
His Mother to Heaven and when He 
sent the next best to look after a 
lot of hard cases he had on hand 
and didn’t know what to do with. 
As for celebrating it, I shall do that 
in the way you like best—at the 
Altar . . . Good-bye, you dear little 
young Momsie, and God leave you 
with us for years to come. We'll 
never be so that we won’t need 


you. 


Just as in life the newspapers 
were eager to get stories of Father 
Duffy, so his death brought forth a 
deluge of them. News columns and 
editorial pages were given over to 
him. The reason everywhere stat- 
ed was his full life; his human 
qualities; his popularity. As sol- 
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dier, teacher, priest he had given 
his best and the world was glad to 
give of its best in return. 

One incident is so typical of this 
attitude on the part of the world as 
represented by the man in the 
street that it is worth recording. 
The day of the funeral from nine 
in the morning until long after 
noon, Fifth Avenue was closed to 
busses. “Why is the Avenue 
closed?” many asked. “It’s Father 
Duffy’s funeral,” was the reply. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” was the in- 
variable answer. Alexander Wooll- 
cott writing in the New Yorker 
aptly said, “Father Duffy was of 
such dimensions that he made New 
York into a small town.” 

Yes, men loved him. He was 
their hero but he meant something 
above and beyond that. As more 
than one editorial suggested it was 
probably love of God in back of 
their love for him. Deep reverence 
was apparent that day on the awed 
face of marcher and onlooker; in 
the silence of the drillers and rivet- 
ers standing along the route with 
doffed caps; in the somber eyes of 
the gay-hearted, noon-day luncheon 
crowd who scattered from their ta- 
bles and thronged doorways to see 
him pass. Is it such a very strange 
idea that in loving him they really 
loved God? The man on the street 
upon that memorable day paid to 
Father Duffy a tribute beautiful as 
the words of Wordsworth: 


“Thy soul was like a star, and 
dwelt apart: 
So didst thou travel on life’s 
common way 
In cheerful godliness.” 
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Father Duffy’s fondest boast was 
that he knew all classes of men 
and that they knew him. It was 
indeed true. At his funeral were 
250 priests, monks and nuns of all 
orders; twenty Army Chaplains of 
all faiths; military and _ political 
dignitaries; the personnel of the 
165th in uniform and of the 69th 
in mufti. An international touch 
was added by the presence of Gen. 
J. P. King, Vice-President of the 
British veterans, and Colonel 
James Fitzmaurice, the transatlan- 
tic flyer, representing the Irish Free 
State. 

In the memorial service held for 
Father Duffy over station WOR 
something of this universality was 
shown in the cosmopolitan group 
of speakers. Major Jerome B. Crow- 
ley of the 165th Infantry spoke for 
his fellow military officers and as- 
sociates. The Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, President of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, him- 
self an A. E. F. Chaplain, spoke on 
behalf of the Protestant faith, and 
Rabbi Benjamin A. Tintner, nation- 
al Chaplain of the Reserve Officers, 
represented the Jewish faith. 

In St. Raymond’s Cemetery in the 
Bronx they laid Father Duffy to 
rest the while three bands played 
solemn dirge and a fleet of United 
States Army airmen circled above 
in salute to the dead soldier. Sec- 
retary of War Patrick J. Hurley 
made offer of a grave in Arlington 
National Cemetery and some day 
perhaps his offer may be accepted. 
Whether it is or not no monument 
erected will ever be more beautiful 
than that already builded in the 
hearts of his friends. 
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HEN on February 11, 1929, the 

Lateran Treaty was signed in 
Rome, many persons joyfully con- 
cluded that with the settlement of 
the so-called Roman Question all 
troubles between the Italian State 
and the Vatican had ceased. In the 
following three years, however, 
many controversies arose between 
the Fascists and the Holy See which 
proved that the problems are far 
more complicated and widespread 
than is generally realized. 

It is true that the Roman Ques- 
tion, that is the question concern- 
ing the Temporal Power of the Pope, 
was once the dominant issue be- 
tween the Italian Government and 
the Vatican but its importance has 
constantly decreased since the time 
when Pope Pius IX. declared him- 
self to be a prisoner. The present 
points of disagreement pertain rath- 
er to the activities, in the fields of 
labor and education, of an associa- 
tion under Vatican auspices, the 
Azione Cattolica Italiana. Under- 
lying the issue is the fundamental 
contrast between the supremacy of 
the State and the Catholic concep- 
tion of the inviolability of the indi- 
vidual soul. In order to disentangle 
these various inter-reacting prob- 
lems we shall undertake to analyze 
the issues one by one. 

The Roman Question had its ori- 
gin in 1870, when the troops of 
Young Italy marched into Rome 
through the famous breach at Porta 
Pia and went so far as to violate 
the immunity of Leonine City, that 
territory which was regarded as 
strictly under the sovereignty of 





the Pope. Under the stress of cir- 
cumstances the commander of the 
Papal troops signed an Act of Sur- 
render with the commander of the 
Italian Army. Thereafter it was 
universally accepted that Rome was 
the capital of the Italian nation, but 
the Vatican did not acknowledge 
this fact by a formal peace treaty 
with the Italian Government. The 
so-called Law of Guarantees issued 
one year after the occupation of 
Rome was a strictly unilateral regu- 
lation of the Italian Government re- 
affirming the inviolability of the 
person of the Pope but limiting the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Pontiff 
to the Vatican and Lateran Palaces 
and the surrounding buildings and 
gardens. The law met with hostil- 
ity on the part of the Vatican and on 
its basis Pope Pius IX. declared 
himself to be a prisoner of the Ital- 
ian Government. 

As the years went by and one 
Pope succeeded another, the in- 
transigent attitude of the Vatican 
was modified. Catholics were al- 
lowed to participate in Italian polit- 
ical life, at first with a view to 
checking the activities of radical 
labor groups, and after the World 
War an Italian Catholic party, the 
Partito Populare, was founded. In 
the post-War years the Vatican like- 
wise put aside its request that any 
settlement between the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the Holy See be sub- 
ject to international guarantees. In 
fact, during the War, the Pope had 
shown himself a benevolent neutral 
of Italy, and had refused to have 
any separate political dealings with 
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the German Catholic party. When, 
after the publication of the secret 
treaties by the Soviet Government, 
it became known that Italy had re- 
quested that the Pope be excluded 
from the peace conference, there 
was a moment of irritation but that 
did not prevent the beginning of a 
series of conversations between suc- 
cessive pontiffs and successive pre- 
miers of Italy on a possible settle- 
ment of the Roman Question. 

The discussions between Musso- 
lini and the present Pope were car- 
ried on with remarkable secrecy 
over a period of three years. When 
the agreement became known to the 
world in 1929, members of former 
Italian Governments were amazed 
at the terms. It was revealed that 
the overtures made by the Vatican 
to the Prime Ministers Giobetti and 
Nitti had called for smaller conces- 
sions on the part of the Italian 
state; yet, these requests had been 
regarded as excessive. ‘The situa- 
tion was particularly bewildering to 
members of the former Italian Cath- 
olic party which had been destroyed 
by the Fascists. The Pope, at the 
time, had gained a reputation of lib- 
eralism and anti-Fascism by appro- 
priating one million lire for the vic- 
tims of Fascist violence. Now it 
seemed incomprehensible that he 
should recognize the representatives 
of the Fascist Government to the 
extent of concluding a treaty with 
them. The best explanation lies in 
the hypothesis that when Mussolini 
approached the Vatican in an at- 
tempt to settle the Roman Question 
the conditions were so highly favor- 
able to the Holy See that the Vati- 
can could ill afford to forego the op- 
portunity. Whatever we may think 
of the terms, however, we must rec- 
ognize that thereby an open ques- 
tion was brought to a close and for 
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that reason the agreement will be 
remembered as a milestone. 

There are three parts to the Lat- 
eran Treaty: (1) The Convention 
providing for the creation of Vati- 
can City and reaffirming the sover- 
eign power of the Supreme Pontiff, 
a sovereignty similar to that of the 
heads of nations; (2) the Concordat 
stipulating that the Italian Govern- 
ment be consulted on the appointing 
of bishops, and in general giving the 
Italian Government some right of 
supervision over the Italian clergy; 
and (3) a financial stipulation pro- 
viding for an indemnity intended to 
cover the losses of the Temporal 
Power in 1870. 

One other provision was written 
into the Lateran Treaty :—the right 
of the Azione Cattolica Italiana to 


exist. We here touch a problem of 
internal Italian politics. The 
Azione Cattolica Italiana is “a 


union of the organized Catholic 
forces for the support, the diffu- 
sion, protection and the defense of 
Catholic principles in Italian fam- 
ily and social life.” It corresponds 
to the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in this country. Orig- 
inally it formed part of the Italian 
Catholic party and as such had a 
double function—to collaborate 
with the Catholic trade unions in 
welfare work, and to take care of 
the education of the young. To this 
program it still adheres, although 
neither the Partito Populare nor 
Catholic trade unions exist at pres- 
ent. 

The Partito Populare was not op- 
posed to the Fascist government at 
all times. In fact, part of the Fas- 
cist program—so far as it bound 
itself to any predetermined policy 
—was taken from the program 
of the Catholics. Moreover, the 
first coalition government which 
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Mussolini created after his ascent to 
power included several Catholic 
cabinet members. Later, however, 
the political activities of the Partito 
Populare had to be abandoned and 
the Catholic labor unions, the so- 
called white trade unions, were de- 
stroyed by the Fascists in the same 
manner as the socialist ones. But 
in contrast to the attitude towards 
the socialists after 1923, the govern- 
ment at all important moments took 
cognizance of Catholic opinion— 
thus when the Minister of Justice 
Alfredo Rocco drew up the law on 
the corporate state he consulted be- 
forehand those Catholics who came 
closest to being the representatives 
of their labor groups. Inasmuch as 
many provisions of the law were 
taken from or coincided with the 
Catholic program, such as the legal 
recognition of the trade unions, the 
creation of the labor courts, and 
class collaboration in general, it 
was quite correct for them to give 
their approval to the Rocco law. 
After the publication of the law, 
however, the Catholics presented a 
memorandum to the Head of the Gov- 
ernment stating that they would per- 
mit their adherents to become mem- 
bers of the Fascist trade unions 
only on three conditions—that the 
Fascist organizations duly defend 
the interests of the workers; that 
they abstain from any political 
propaganda; and that the Azione 
Cattolica Italiana be permitted to 
exist. This Catholic request was 
followed by embittered controver- 
sies within the Italian Government. 
The radical wing felt that the Cath- 
olics should not receive any privi- 
leged treatment, and that in any 
case Mussolini should not sanction 
this privilege by personally reply- 
ing to the demands. After six 
months of discussion, the Catholic 
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terms were nevertheless accepted 
under the personal guarantee of 
Mussolini. 

The Rocco law permits the de 
facto existence of non-Fascist labor 
organizations, but the Catholics in 
the same manner as other political 
factions have found it inadvisable 
to maintain trade unions of their 
own because under the terms of the 
law no functions of any importance 
could be exercised by them. How- 
ever, the office of welfare work of 
the Azione Cattolica Italiana may 
be said to have taken the place of 
the Catholic labor movement, for 
through the moral and material 
support which its representatives 
give to workers the Catholics main- 
tain their contact with the laboring 
masses and have a constant possi- 
bility for the exchange of opinions. 
Moreover, the Azione Cattolica Ital- 
iana engages upon activities which 
result in material benefit to the la- 
boring population, for instance the 
denouncement to the Ministry of in- 
fractions of the labor laws. Such 
action carried on in agreement with 
the ministries of labor and of jus- 
tice several times occasioned the 
dispatch of inspectors to the em- 
ployers and, in case they were found 
guilty, lead to their punishment. 
Likewise the Azione Cattolica Ital- 
iana every year at the time of the 
harvest sends social workers into 
the rice fields of the Po Valley 
where they survey the working and 
housing conditions. 

These activities, of course, are 
strictly within the limits of the law. 
Some Fascist factions claim that the 
Catholics go beyond this point, and 
there is no doubt that any student 
of the situation will gain the im- 
pression that the only organized 
civil group in Italy which is to-day 
in contact with the population, and 
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which in case of trouble could take 
over leadership is the Catholic. We 
shall demonstrate by later events 
that the Catholics themselves are 
fully conscious of this power. 

The relations between the Azione 
Cattolica Italiana and the Fascist 
labor movement were fairly satis- 
factory up to the time of the Lat- 
eran Treaty. Consultation and col- 
laboration continued in a limited 
way—thus, when in 1927 the Char- 
ter of Labor was drawn up by Mus- 
solini and was submitted to the 
Catholics before publication, their 
request that the weekly day off co- 
incide with Sunday was incorporat- 
ed into the final text. There re- 
main, however, on labor questions 
those points of difference which 
were present from the start. For 
instance, the Catholics oppose the 
idea of a single trade union for 
every profession, in favor of a free 
agreement between the trade unions 
of all factions; they believe in the 
right to strike as an ultimate meas- 
ure of defense; and they favored the 
introduction of minimum wages. 

The labor program of the Cath- 
olics which determines the diver- 
gence of their views from the Fas- 
cist program is based upon the la- 
bor Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 
After the publication of the Fascist 
laws the Azione Cattolica Italiana 
in a pamphlet had accordingly 
made its position clear on the vari- 
ous points at issue. It was along 
the same line that the new Papal 
Encyclical on labor was drawn up. 
The Fascists awaited the publica- 
tion of the Encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI. with some apprehension because 
they knew that it would be read be- 
yond the frontiers of Italy. When 
it appeared they first tried to ridi- 
cule it and then stressed the points 
of similarity between their program 
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and the Catholic one. They resent- 
ed the fact that the Pope should 
have given out as Catholic, princi- 
ples which they claimed were taken 
from their program; they failed, 
however, to mention that they in 
turn had been influenced by earlier 
programs of the Partito Populare. 
Notwithstanding these minor dis- 
agreements, the relations were rela- 
tively satisfactory between the Vati- 
can and the Fascist State (although 
of course the fundamental philo- 
sophical disagreement remained), 
and the Azione Cattolica Italiana, 
while constantly watched with sus- 
picion, was an accepted organiza- 
tion. It was therefore quite unex- 
pected when, in 1931, news reached 
the world of the dissolution of the 
Azione. Cattolica Italiana by the 
Italian Government and of the daily 
violent clashes between the support- 
ers of Catholic political action and 
the Fascists. Fascist newspapers 
denounced the Azione Cattolica Ital- 
iana as a continuation of the Partito 
Populare on the ground that most 
of the leaders of the old political 
party now held the leading positions 
in the Azione Cattolica Italiana. To 
this was added the accusation that 
it had been discussed in a secret 
executive meeting of the Azione 
Cattolica Italiana in what way the 
group could be prepared for taking 
over the Italian Government. Fas- 
cist newspapers produced entire 
conversations of the secret meeting, 
during which, first the unstability 
of the Fascist government was 
stressed, and second the need of 
preparation for taking over the 
lead. The Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican City paper, denied that such 
a meeting had been held and de- 
clared all insinuations to be false, 
but since the Fascists had been able 
to give the discussion in detail with 
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the names of the persons concerned 
this denial did not have much effect. 
It is believed that this may be one 
of the cases when the Fascists re- 
sorted to the use of secret telephone 
receivers installed in the walls for 
discovering anti-Fascist activities. 

The upshot of it all was that there 
were days and weeks of quarrels 
between Catholics and Fascists, 
frequently of a violent nature. 
These occurrences gave the Fascists 
an excuse for the final destruction 
of the youth organizations existing 
under the auspices of the Azione 
Cattolica Italiana, and it was par- 
ticularly in this connection that the 
Pope, in July, 1931, issued his fa- 
mous Encyclical. We shall, at this 
point, leave aside a discussion of the 
details of the following events and 
limit ourselves to saying that the 
dispute was settled by the readmis- 
sion of the Azione Cattolica Italiana. 
This presented a compromise be- 
tween the Italian Government and 
the Holy See and it is impossible to 
foretell how long this working 
agreement will last. At present the 
Azione Cattolica Italiana does limit 
itself to welfare work but it has the 
same potentialities for building a 
labor organization as before, and in 
the event of a downfall of Fascism 
it may step into the breach. When 
this problem is considered from the 
broader point of view of Italian 
trade unionism, however, we must 
recognize that the influence of the 
Catholic labor unions, even at the 
times most propitious for them, 
was limited and that the radical 
tendencies of the laboring popula- 
tion make any gathering of the 
working masses under the Catholic 
banner improbable. 

The third point of controversy be- 
tween the Holy See and the Fascist 
State is the education of youth. Early 
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in the history of the party the Fas- 
cists created their own youth organi- 
zations. Boys between 8 and 14 years 
of age are united in the so-called 
Balilla organization, and the girls in 
an association called Piccole Ita- 
liane. The older boys and girls be- 
tween 14 and 18 years are grouped 
into the Avanguardisti and the Gio- 
vane Italiane respectively. In grad- 
uating from these organizations the 
young men and women enter the 
Young Fascist organizations pre- 
liminary to their enrollment into 
the Fascist party. 

Originally, membership in the 
Balilla organizations was optional 
and officially it is so to-day. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, it is almost im- 
possible for a child attending pub- 
lic school not to belong to these or- 
ganizations, although the growth of 
these groups is not chiefly attributa- 
ble to pressure. To belong to the 
Fascist youth organizations, accord- 
ing to the statutes, is a title of hon- 
or, but inasmuch as membership is 
virtually compulsory this clause 
loses its meaning except insofar 
as non-membership is a disgrace 
which the children are constantly 
made to feel. Pressure is also ex- 
tended to the parents who must ex- 
plain their reasons in case they re- 
fuse permission to their children for 
entering the Fascist youth organiza- 
tions. It is especially stressed that 
poverty which would prevent the 
purchase of the uniform is not con- 
sidered an adequate reason. 

Many parents did not wish their 
children to become members of the 
Fascist youth organizations, some- 
times from political motives and in 
other instances because they be- 
lieved that the physical training 
given to the children was too stren- 
uous. Very frequently the children 
therefore were sent to Catholic 
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schools and, when the Fascist youth 
organizations penetrated even into 
that field, to convents. 

The Holy See regarded the activ- 
ities of the Fascist youth organiza- 
tions, which have the power and 
prestige of the State behind them, 
as an encroachment upon its rights. 
The Catholic Church has at all times 
claimed for itself the guardianship 
of youth. In this it found itself se- 
riously restricted particularly after 
1928 when all non-Fascist youth or- 
ganizations were dissolved. The 
Pope’s protest was of no avail. Nei- 
ther was his objection to the arming 
of Italian girls heeded, “If ever a 
woman’s hands are to be raised we 
desire that it be always and only in 
prayer and in charitable action.” 
To this the secretary of the Fascist 
party replied, “It may be that some 
will protest or murmur; by way of 
reply the Giovane Italiane will raise 
their rifles to the sky of Italy.” 

Even religious training is subject 
to State control. It is true that the 
Fascists under the so-called Gentile 
Reform made religious education in 
secondary schools compulsory even 
prior to the Lateran agreement, 
but this constituted rather a grant 
from the State than a real conces- 
sion to the Catholic Church. Con- 
trol and supervision are exercised 
at all times. In the State textbooks 
which are the only ones used in 
Italian schools a section on religion 
is included, but while this is written 
by a member of the Church it is ap- 
proved before publication by the 
State authorities. 

The Vatican has at all times re- 
sented this attitude of superiority 
and when it was enhanced by re- 
strictions upon the activities of 
Catholic youth organizations and 
finally by their suppression and, in 
addition, by the dissolution of the 
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Azione Cattolica Italiana it was felt 
that the time for an appeal to the 
outside world had come. In July, 
1931, the Pope issued his Encyclical 
in which he condemned the Fascist 
practice in strong words, declaring 
that the Fascists “educate their 
young forces to hatred, violence 
and lack of respect.” He also ob- 
jected to the oath which children 
have to take upon entering the Fas- 
cist organizations because it calls 
for absolute and blind obedience to 
Mussolini. 

The Encyclical came as a surprise 
and a blow to the Fascists. They 
had felt sure that in Italy they were 
in a stronger position than the Vati- 
can, but they had not expected that 
the issue would be brought before 
the public opinion of the world by a 
direct appeal of the Pontiff. This 
was indeed very disadvantageous to 
them for the criticisms contained in 
the Encyclical went beyond the 
question of education and of the 
Azione Cattolica Italiana by assert- 
ing that many Italians were com- 
pelled to swear the Fascist oath for 
reasons of career or even in order 
to make their daily living. The Fas- 
cists indignantly objected to the 
statement that purely materialistic 
and practical considerations com- 
pelled large numbers of their party 
members to take the oath. More- 
over, they maintained that it had 
not been fair on the part of the Pon- 
tiff to draw the attention of the out- 
side world to what they regarded as 
an internal controversy. The re- 
sentment was very bitter, and vio- 
lent outbreaks of Fascist groups 
against Catholics occurred all over 
the country. Catholic organizations 
were attacked, their buildings ran- 
sacked, and the portraits of the 
Pope trampled and spit upon. 

Yet, after a short period, perhaps 
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under the threat of international 
diffusion of knowledge on _ these 
events, these activities were stopped 
and the Italian Government came to 
an agreement with the Holy See. 
As stated before, the Azione Catto- 
lica Italiana was readmitted and its 
status again guaranteed on condi- 
tion that it limit its activities to non- 
political issues. 

The periodic outbreak of contro- 
versies on one point or another in- 
dicates that there is some funda- 
mental cause of dissent between the 
Catholics and the Fascists. This 
was realized by students of the sub- 
ject ever since the Fascist philoso- 
pher Giovanni Gentile set forth his 
conception of the so-called ethical 
State. When Cavour created the 
Italian nation his formula had been 
“a free Church in a free State.” To 
the Fascists this is a contradiction 
in terms. “The contradiction orig- 
inated with the interpretation of the 
freedom of the Church with regard 
to the State; such freedom did not 
imply the idea of a grant and guar- 
antee bestowed on the Church by 
the State as an expression of the 
latter’s unlimited and primary sov- 
ereignty; on the contrary it sug- 
gested a form of freedom which is 
due to the Church as a primary 
right and therefore restricts and 
limits the sovereignty of the State. 
... The only sort of freedom which 
the Church should enjoy consists in 
a freedom similar to that of all oth- 
er institutions interested in spirit- 
ual activities, to which the State 
guarantees such freedom within its 
sphere.” The Pope stigmatized this 
attitude as an ideology which 
“amounts to real and true pagan 
worship of the State and thus is in 
contrast with the natural rights of 
the family as well as with the super- 
natural rights of the Church.” 
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In fact there is a fundamental 
contradiction between Catholic reli- 
gion which teaches the supreme 
value of the soul even in the most 
humble person and the Fascist doc- 
trine which declares that the State 
is entitled to use the individual for 
its own superior ends. The ulti- 
mate aims and directions of the two 
conceptions are diametrically op- 
posed to each other. It is this dif- 
ference which was responsible for 
the conflicts of the past, and its na- 
ture is such that it is likely to come 
to the surface again in the future. 
There seems to be no solution to 
the situation except insofar as at 
any one time either party is strong- 
er and compels the other to submit 
to its opinions. 

In the light of this realization we 
must reéxamine the relations be- 
tween the Holy See and the Fascist 
State in an attempt to determine 
who has been the gainer and who 
the looser in the struggle between 
the two powers. Undoubtedly the 
signing of the Lateran Treaty was 
of great advantage to Mussolini at 
that particular moment since it im- 
mediately preceded the national 
plebiscite and assured the Fascists 
of the support of all religiously- 
minded Italians. The Pope on the 
other hand disappointed many who 
believed in his liberalism which 
they thought he had proved by giv- 
ing some years earlier one million 
lire for Catholic victims of Fascist 
violence. The Lateran’ Treaty, 
however, was acclaimed by a major- 
ity of the Catholics for the settle- 
ment of an open issue. In any case 
it must be considered that from the 
point of view of the Holy See he 
brought the issue to a successful 
conclusion. It is true that the unit- 
ed leaders of the Italian anti-Fascist 
movement abroad immediately is- 
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sued a proclamation stating that 
they would not recognize the valid- 
ity of the treaty after the downfall 
of Fascism, but it is improbable that 
the question will be re-opened in 
any comprehensive sense of the 
term. 

The advantages gained through 
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the Lateran Treaty, however, could 
not possibly illude the Holy See on 
what to the Catholics are objection- 
able features in the Fascist pro- 
gram, and since the Vatican refuses 
to submit on those points it has 
really come out in this situation as 
the gainer. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


N what rude coracle of cane and hide 
Did the first navigator venture out 

A little way beyond the river tide 

And tremble as he heard the breakers shout, 
Yet laugh that he could ride, 

Miraculously ride, the heaving vast? 

He loved his boat because he saw how well 
That clumsy, flimsy thing could climb the swell 
And slide the sudden hollows of the sea. 
Now had there come at last 

Over the unmastered a strange mastery? 


Always in fear, yet filled with epic joy, 

He found his growing cunning could employ 

The oar and rudder and a fish-like boat. 

He built and launched his keel and reared his mast, 
And spread his sail, and heard the strong wind’s note 
Twang in the cordage as he scudded fast 

To new horizons and the alien shore 

Of brutish folk who knew not of the oar. 
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There he found slaves and plunder and a crown, 
And hewed the granite out and made a town 
Lofty with temples and towers and palaces, 

And terraced heights whence he could always view 
The sounding sea that was forever his; 

Yet inland on the sunny hills he grew 

The vine from which, its secret learned, he drew 
Heroic song, and fired his brooding heart 

With all the shapes of art. 


Ill 


Now not a tree or mountain grot 

But has its tutelary nymph. 

Now not a smoothly gliding river, not 

A reedy lake, but hides within its lymph 

Its naiad. Land and sea become alive 

With the Olympian deities that love 

No solitary dignity but rove 

The earth enamored of its denizens. 

The immortals with the lovely mortals wive: 
The god, descending in a shower of gold, 
Enters the brazen tower that he may hold 
Danaé in his arms; the swan’s wings fold 
White Leda from whose joy 

Is born combustion and the ruin of Troy, 

As from Anchises and the Cyprian springs 
One who will end his weary wanderings 
Upon the Lavinian shore, and find a home 
Where yet should rise the battlements of Rome. 


IV 


Then in time’s fullness startled mariners heard 
The cry across the sea: “Great Pan is dead!” 
But could not fathom the astounding word, 

Or know that in a manger for a bed 

Lay the small child that Vergil’s prophecy 
(Though knit of cold and courtly flattery) 
Unwittingly had foretold: 

The Maid and the returning Age of Gold. 

A boy’s bright eyes gazed out upon the sea; 

A boy from a far inland village come 

Stood wondering and dumb, 

Astonished to behold 

What he had made; and listened to the bells 
Booming among the waters; and delighted ranged 
The glittering beach to gather colored shells... 
And the world, though it know it not as yet, was changed. 
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Holding the Holy Grail against his breast 

The Arimathean sails into the West, 

And dares the fury of Atlantic seas 

Beyond the Pillars of Hercules; 

And plants the thorn and sings his mass 

In mild-aired Avalon, a land of grass 

And apple orchards. Aged India heard 

The witness of the Wounds and of the Word, 
For daring hearts by love were drawn 

To earth’s last circles at faith’s earliest dawn; 
And hope rose singing as the morning bird. 


VI 


But on the little barque where Peter rode 

The inland waters, heavy night came down. 

The clouds were black as Czsar’s frown, 

And the waves slashed and rolled 

As on to insolent triumph the legions strode, 
Returning rich in glory and in gold. 

But darker grew the night 

And the sea mounted higher— 

Then all was wind and wave and thundering fire, 
With the frail shivering timbers skyward tossed; 
And in the lightning faces showed more white 
Than the striped sea. Oh, worse than Czsar’s frown 
Was the barbaric tumult raging down! 

And everything seemed lost 

As, mast and rudder gone, 

To iron cliffs the barque plunged blindly on. 


VII 


Then suddenly a calm: a steady prow 
Cut through the level waters; and the sails, 

That had been shreds, as noble sliver now 

Shone, caught the breeze, and bloomed. What miracle 
Has come to make repair 

Of the night’s fury and the gale’s? 

See, in the shimmering and rejoicing air 

A tall ship proudly ride 

The favoring tide, 

Where land and sea and sky are lyrical! 
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Yet still unquiet by his landlocked sea 

Man spread his sail and dared the unknown vast, 
His courage like a banner on his mast, 

His ship a speck upon infinity, 

Steering for the horizon’s never-ending line, 
Over the unfathomed and unbounded brine, 

And at the abrupt edge of all things found 

New mountains thrusting from the rocky ground, 
And a great condor winging in the sky 

Lonely in his lost altitude; 

While far below upon the summit stood 

One who with shining eye 

Astounded gazed upon a new infinity, 

The crested billows of a further sea. 


IX 


Forever he journeys on 

To an adventure that will never end: 
The sea is calling, and he must be gone; 
Though weariness on him descend 

And hunger for a place of quiet rest, 
He cannot slumber long. His troubled breast 
Burns with the remorseless fires 

That urge him to bewildering desires 
And an unending quest. 

Still must he rig his ship and sail 

Into the roaring gale; 

For he is hurried onward, driven 

By the implacable kind will of heaven. 
There is a dream in him that lives 
Haunting his memory; 

His noble origin still gives 

The promise of a nobler destiny, 

The assurance that it cannot be in vain 
He scaled his spirals of impassioned pain, 
But that a harbor’s bell’s awaiting him 
And anchorage beyond the world’s far rim. 
What a heroic tale you have to tell, 
Audacious, flimsy, hide-built coracle! 











ANGELINE’S AFTERNOON 


By RutTH KATHERINE ByRNS 


ONE of us actually snubbed 

Angeline, but we acted cool to 
her for we resented her being at the 
July meeting of our Club—not that 
we women who belong to Ye Good- 
ly Companye are prejudiced against 
foreigners or anything like that but 
because the people of Fort Allen 
have never quite approved of An- 
geline’s actions since she first came 
to our town as a war orphan. But 
Mrs. Bradley, the hostess (she that 
was an Adams girl) was always do- 
ing unheard of things. Did you 
ever hear about the time she got 
that red-haired woman to come out 
from Chicago to read Irish poetry 
at the Benefit for the library? And 
as long as Mrs. Bradley had invited 
Angeline, the rest of us had to 
make the best of it. 

Angeline certainly must have felt 
out of place there with her short, 
straight, yellow hair and her cross- 
stitched linen dress and all the rest 
of us women with our permanent 
waves or marcels, and wearing our 
best printed silks or blue crepes. 
But she didn’t show it; not that 
young lady! 

The meeting opened with the 
members responding to roll call by 
giving a patriotic quotation in hon- 
or of Independence Day. To be 
polite, Mrs. Ames, the secretary— 
she knows shorthand and used to 
work in the bank before she was 
married—called on Angeline last 
of all, and Angeline said, “Amen.” 
None of us knew just what she 
meant as her “Amen” didn’t sound 
exactly like a patriotic remark. 
That was the way Angeline had al- 


ways been. Queer and beyond un- 
derstanding. 

Then the lesson began. Mrs. 
Martin, who used to be a Johnston 
girl (her mother was an Ames), was 
the leader and her very interesting 
paper was on “What July Fourth 
Means to America.” Mrs. Martin 
had a new navy georgette for the 
occasion and had had her eyebrows 
plucked. All the Johnston girls 
had heavy eyebrows like their fa- 
ther. And she had her finger nails 
polished. It was so hot that the 
georgette stuck to her skin above 
the underslip and along her arms. 

Most of the women were fanning 
themselves with their handker- 
chiefs or pieces of paper and I 
could feel that my clothes were wet 
from sweat around my waist where 
the band of my petticoat comes—I 
always wear a petticoat, usually a 
white nainsook one as they boil out 
so nice and clean in the washing. 
But Angeline looked cool and hard, 
like the pale topaz in old Mrs. 
Adams’s brooch. 

Then I got to thinking about An- 
geline. 

My mind went back to the time 
when the Clarks got Angeline after 
their Marian died. They were al- 
ways so close-mouthed that no one 
in town knew anything about their 
taking an orphan until Angeline 
showed up at school one day. She 
had on a long black coat with a lit- 
tle cape and all decorated with 
black silk braid. Instead of but- 
tonholes the coat had fancy loops 
of braid—‘frogs” I remember we 
called them. She had her hair 
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hanging down loose over her shoul- 
ders and not braided as all the rest 
of us wore ours. That was in the 
winter when I was in the seventh 
grade, the winter of 1915. I re- 
member exactly because it was the 
same year that we got our Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Angeline would never tell us 
where she came from, except to an- 
swer “Lithuania,” and the Clarks, 
when you asked them, always said, 
“She’s a- gift from heaven.” But 
the Clarks never would tell any- 
thing. Like the time they went to 
Chicago on the same train with 
Mrs. Fred Henry when she was go- 
ing down to buy her spring stock 
of millinery. It’s six hours to Chi- 
cago and Mrs. Henry tried all the 
way to find out what they were go- 
ing for. All the Clarks would say 
was that they were taking Angeline 
to see an Opera. As though we 
wouldn’t all know that no one 
would go clear to Chicago just to 
see an Opera when we have our ly- 
ceums and home talent plays in 
Fort Allen every winter and the 
Chatauqua in the summer. 

Anyway, we decided that An- 
geline must be a war orphan, 
though she didn’t look like the ref- 
ugees we'd heard about. Remem- 
ber how they told about the ship 
loads of orphans that were brought 
from Belgium to America and Can- 
ada? And how the Germans had 
cut off the right hand of every 
child? And of course we never 
heard the worst of it either. I was 
just a child but I shall never forget 
hearing those stories. 

From the first we didn’t take to 
Angeline because she didn’t try a 
bit to be like the rest of us. She 
was smart enough in some ways 
though, and graduated from high 
school the same year I did, in 1929. 
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That’s how I know she must be at 
least twenty-nine even if she does 
look like an eighth grader. It’s be- 
cause of her short hair and her be- 
ing so skinny. My husband always 
says he likes a woman to look like 
she had plenty to eat, though I do 
diet a bit on the sly. 

We got used to Angeline and 
didn’t pay much attention to her, 
but it seems as if there was always 
some story or other going around 
town about her. 

There was all the fights she had 
with her music teachers. First she 
took lessons from Miss Jenson who 
is the organist at our church. But 
Miss Jenson couldn’t do a thing 
with her. Angeline would play a 
piece the way she wanted to play 
it, adding notes and runs that 
weren’t there at all and changing 
the time from fast to slow or slow 
to fast just as she felt like it, not 
keeping time with Miss Jenson’s 
foot at all. Soon she had an awful 
fight with Miss Jenson that was the 
talk of the town, and began to take 
lessons from Lil Palmer. It was 
the same story over again and ’twas 
no time till she’d had trouble with 
every music teacher in Fort Allen. 
Then the Catholic priest heard 
about it. It was the same priest 
that is here yet, a queer foreign fel- 
low himself, who’d rather walk 
three miles than ride in a sedan 
and who spends all his money on 
books instead of buying himself a 
car and joining the Golf Club. First 
thing we knew she was taking les- 
sons from him. The Clarks didn’t 
seem to mind a bit, which wasn’t 
surprising as they didn’t belong to 
any church themselves and when 
people don’t belong to a church you 
can expect most anything from 
them. 

The way she used to practice 
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was acaution. Not nice tunes with 
a swing to them but pieces without 
much sense—the same kind of mu- 
sic, if you could call it music, that 
the priest played. He ruined what- 
ever bit of music she had picked 
up from the other teachers and in 
no time she was fighting with him 
too. One day they yelled at each 
other until you could hear them 
way over at the gravel pit. Him 
calling her a little fool and her call- 
ing him an old fool! But she stuck 
to him in spite of the fighting till 
she graduated from high school and 
then went away, quiet as you 
please. 

No one could figure out where 
she went or what she was doing. 
The Clarks said she was in Chicago 
the first year and after that in New 
York and they said she was study- 
ing music. Music, mind you, when 
everyone in Fort Allen knew she 
couldn’t play even a simple piece 
like anyone else. But I suppose 
they felt as though they had to give 
some excuse. 

I remember the first time she 
came back after she’d gone away 
the Clarks had a party for her, the 
only party she’d ever had. But we 
showed them! Not a single one of 
us went except that young Dr. 
Powers—the one that was so pecul- 
iar he got no trade and had to leave 
Fort Allen. Good enough for the 
Clarks, I always thought, with their 
trying to act as though Angeline 
was one of us. 

Then the Clarks both died and 
we thought sure we'd be rid of An- 
geline. 

I'll never forget how surprised 
we all were the summer when she 
came back. And not alone either, 
but with a whole crowd of the 
queerest people Fort Allen has ever 
seen. A woman with short cut hair 
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and who smoked right in plain day 
light! A man who wore a little 
dark blue tam o’shanter and carried 
a cane though he wasn’t lame at 
all! And another woman that we 
were sure was a Jew. And others 
just as bad. She stayed the whole 
month of July and nearly every 
day some new freak came to visit 
her and some of the others left. 
Mr. Robins, the depot agent, said 
that most of them bought tickets 
way to New York but some only 
went to Chicago when they left. 

Of course we cut Angeline cold— 
just spoke when we met and that 
was all. Except for the peculiar 
priest. He still goes there nearly 
every day. It certainly looks bad 
to see him talking and laughing 
with those Jews and foreigners and 
folks from New York as though 
they were as good as Christians. 

Angeline has come back every 
summer since then and always has 
a pack of company with her nearly 
all the while she’s here. Birds of a 
feather do flock together, as Aunt 
Sarah always says. Often as not 
they stay up nearly all night at the 
Clark place and then the next day 
we don’t see hide nor hair of them 
till noon. And the noise! Always 
banging the piano or sawing on a 
fiddle or singing, and never a note 
of good tuneful music. She hasn’t 
even got a radio! 

Mrs. Campbell, who delivered 
groceries from her husband’s store 
when the delivery boy had his ap- 
pendix out last summer, said you’d 
die if you saw the inside of the 
Clark place. All the oldest furni- 
ture from the attic brought down 
into the living room and Mr. Clark’s 
mother’s paisley shawl hanging on 
the wall in the parlor. And ciga- 
rettes and pipes and playing cards 
and magazines and books and pic- 























tures and sheets of music scattered 
over everything. 

Then I got to thinking about the 
time, years ago, when Angeline 
laughed at poor old Mrs. Jackson’s 
funeral when the minister got hic- 
coughs. And the time in high school 
history that she got up in class and 
argued with the teacher because he 
said Andrew Jackson was Stone- 
wall Jackson—as though the his- 
tory teacher wouldn’t know better 
than a foreigner. And the time 
that she came to our church to 
prayer meeting and knelt down! 

Hearty applause took my mind 
away from Angeline and made me 
realize that the Club lesson was 
over. I joined with the others in 
praising Mrs. Martin on her in- 
structive and entertaining lesson. 
Only Angeline did not congratulate 
Mrs. Martin. 

We were all quiet again as Mrs. 
Bradley passed around napkins and 
silver. Ice cream or lemonade 
would be welcome on that hot aft- 
ernoon. I took advantage of the 
quiet to speak across the room to 
Angeline: 

“You, being a foreigner, must ap- 
preciate the liberty of America, and 
the hospitality. We in Fort Allen 
took you in when one one else 
wanted you.” 

“I appreciate all the hospitality 
that the people of this town have 
ever given me,” answered Angeline 
in a voice that was low but that 
seemed to linger after she had 
stopped talking. And for no reason 
at all we all kept still as though we 
were guilty of something. I don’t 
know why, because there was An- 
geline herself admitting that she 
appreciated our having been decent 
to her. 

Just then Mrs. Bradley and her 
sister-in-law brought in the refresh- 
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ments and I must say that even 
though Mrs. Bradley is funny, like 
asking Angeline to her place, she is 
smart when it comes to planning 
cute refreshments. Slices of red, 
white, and blue brick ice cream 
bearing tall pieces of Lady Wash- 
ington cake with flags stuck in each 
one. They looked for all the world 
like armories or submarines or 
something. 

When everyone was served and 
we were about to begin to eat, An- 
geline put down her plate on top 
of the piano, sat down, and struck 
a cord and a few trills. Her thin 
fingers began to flash back and 
forth across the keys and we rose 
to our feet as we recognized the 
opening strains of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” Angeline played it 
through twice, with extra runs and 
chords in every measure and a lot 
of notes that spoiled both the swing 
of it and the tune. Then she 
switched to “America.” The ice 
cream began to melt, but we, as 
befits patriots, kept our eyes on the 
piano and stood straight as though 
at attention. When she had played 
“America” through . several times 
she began “America the Beautiful,” 
and then “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean.” My cake tipped over 
as the ice cream melted from in un- 
der it, and the flag fell into the red, 
white, and blue soup; then the cake 
began to soak up the melted cream. 
It was the same with all the others. 

As the last flag fell, Angeline 
struck a thundering chord and 
swung around on the piano stool. 

“I knew such a patriotic group 
of patriotic women would enjoy 
some patriotic music,” she said, and 
smiled. “I’m running along now. I 
don’t care for any refreshments as 
I don’t want to get fat.” 

Then Angeline went. 











WHEN YOUR CHILD LIES 
By Sister Mary, I.H.M., Pu.D., 


S lying one of the diseases of child- 
hood, to be caught and lived 
through like measles, or chicken 
pox, or whooping cough? Some 
masters in the art of parent guid- 
ance there are, who tell us this is 
the case. Parents, they say, need 
not concern themselves,—the child 
will outgrow the disease. But we 
do, of course, concern ourselves 
about measles, or chicken pox, or 
whooping cough; they may prove 
serious. 

No, lying is not a disease of child- 
hood! It never begins as a habit 
in the child; it always occurs first 
as the lie, an isolated and individual 
act. The lie, therefore, and not the 
habit of lying must be corrected in 
the child, for habits are formed 
only when single acts have been al- 
lowed to go unchecked. 

This misconception of lying as a 
natural disease,—it is admitted by 
persons taking this view that it is a 
disease, and to that extent undesir- 
able—is due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the meaning of childhood. 
Such a misunderstanding tends fre- 
quently to invalidate adult conclu- 
sions in regard to children. The 
“grown up” judges the action of the 
child as though he were an adult. 
He measures the child by the same 
rule of conduct with which he meas- 
ures himself. As an actual fact, 
when the child tells what looks like 
a lie, he is most frequently not off 
the road of normal development; 
rather, he is just at the beginning of 
it. He is only a puny creature in 
knowledge, in judgment and in will. 

Children have undoubtedly been 


accused of, and caught in, all 
species of lies, if we may judge by 
appearances. But nowhere, per- 
haps, in the whole range of human 
experience, is the danger of mis- 
judging another human being 
greater than in this matter of chil- 
dren’s lies. That which looks like 
a lie most frequently is not a lie, 
and if treated as though it were 
what it is not, the value of the ac- 
tual outcome is, to say the least, 
doubtful. 

The lies of children have been 
classified by the psychologist into 
two groups,—the “pseudo” or ap- 
parent lie, and the real lie. In order 
to be able to distinguish between 
the two, it is only necessary to get 
the child’s point of view. So sim- 
ple is this requirement that all par- 
ents, if they will, can solve the prob- 
lem in regard to their children. But 
it must be understood that the re- 
sults of such an understanding, for 
good or for evil, are very far reach- 
ing. 

The “pseudo” lie is a normal 
thing in the life of the child, and 
furthermore, it is of frequent occur- 
rence. It is normal,—not a disease. 
It shows itself under various forms 
and, in some of these forms, has 
even a constructive work to do in 
the matter of child development. 
Children’s play in which there is 
much make-believe is the best 
known type of valuable “pseudo” 
lie. It exercises the imagination to- 
gether with the body,—the child is 
busy and happy. Imaginative tales 
of who they are or where they have 
been, told with great earnestness, 
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are quite characteristic of young 
children. The sincerity and appar- 
ent belief in what they say seem to 
be due to a lack of differentiation 
between memory and imagination. 
Now this is to be expected in the 
young child—that is, up until the 
age of four or five, and it is toler- 
able in any child, to some degree, 
up until the age of seven. After 
seven, the confusion of memory 
with imagination is rather a serious 
matter and special efforts should be 
made to bring about a realization of 
the difference between two func- 
tions. Even with young children, of 
course, while this confusion is to be 
expected and accepted, the differ- 
ence which the mature mind sees 
can be tactfully suggested to the 
child. There is no question of not 
believing his story, of not entering 
into the child’s mental life,—this is 
done fully. But his story is a story, 
not an experience of life; the child, 
seeing that the adult knows this, is 
saved from self-deception. The es- 
sential point to be kept in mind here 
is very simple: the child must learn 
to use his imagination, as imagina- 
tion, differentiated from memory. 
Another cause of the “pseudo” lie 
may be the unwholesome desire for 
sympathy or for attention which 
serves to stimulate the active imag- 
ination of some children. Here the 
lie is harmful to the powers called 
into play. The point of attack to in- 
sure cure in such cases, is not the 
lie itself, however, but its cause. If 
the child gets neither sympathy nor 
attention, the phenomenon ceases 
quite naturally. Parents and ad- 
miring friends lack insight into 
such cases frequently and, for the 
satisfaction of their own undisci- 
plined tendencies to sympathize, or 
because the child is “cute,” feed 
these unfortunate cravings. The 
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tendency to the “pseudo” lie in this 
form will be outgrown, we may 
hope, but what of the habit of satis- 
faction of unhealthy emotions? 
Where will this satisfaction lead, 
and what will it cause in the way of 
maladjustment and unhappiness in 
later life? 

Environmental conditions may be 
responsible for many apparent lies. 
Directions are given the child in a 
hurried, inaccurate form. No al- 
lowance is made for his very lim- 
ited understanding of language. He 
is simply expected to do the thing 
told,—and he does, something. Ne- 
cessity is upon him and he acts. To 
cover up the error, for which he is 
surely not responsible, and to es- 
cape the consequences, there is a 
lie. Such a lie may be deliberate, 
but often it is a clumsy use of the 
spoken word by the child in his 
turn. After all, a child learns a 
great deal by example. He will not 
have exactness, precision, and ac- 
curacy in his use of language un- 
less his models before him use 
clear, precise, simple, and accurate 
speech. 

Again, many parents, teachers, 
and others dealing with children 
have the unfortunate habit of ask- 
ing direct questions of the child, 


and sometimes even expecting a 


definite “Yes” or “No” in answer to 
the question. Psychological experi- 
mentation shows that the errors are 
twice as great when the child is an- 
swering direct questions about a sit- 
uation as when he is allowed to tell 
about it in his own way. If we add 
to this the possible embarrassment 
of the child, his difficulty in express- 
ing himself, his anxiety to please, 
his suggestibility, to say nothing of 
the instances in which he is moved 
by fear, we need not wonder at the 
errors he will inevitably make on 
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being questioned. Very frequently, 
we must admit, the child has not 
lied in such a case. He has simply 
been the victim of the most unfor- 
tunate circumstances in relating the 
facts in his possession. Merely as a 
matter of fair play, he should have 
the opportunity of stating his case 
under, at least, moderately sympa- 
thetic conditions. 

The example of parents may 
prove an environmental means of 
cultivating a habit of lying in chil- 
dren. The “white lies” which prove 
so convenient to many an adult are 
imitated by the child as the proper 
way of avoiding a disagreeable situ- 
ation. How should the child know 
it is wrong if “mother” and “dad” 
use it? The facility of her small 
son or daughter in following her 
example of “white lies” and in per- 
petrating the like on her, a thing 
wholly explicable on the basis of 
the natural tendencies to avoid the 
disagreeable and to imitate, comes 
as a rude awakening to many a 
heretofore complacent mother. Too 
often the child is simply the mirror, 
she the original. And the proper 
method of eradicating a disagree- 
able image is not to wash the mir- 
ror, or even break it! 

Parents, too, are often imprudent 
in their remarks before children. 
Have parents a right to be shocked 
at hearing a young child repeat, 
before visitors, something they have 
said in his presence? It may be 
embarrassing, of course, but it is 
not the child’s fault. Children are 
not supposed to be masters of pru- 
dence, and to punish a child in such 
a case may impress upon him the 
fact that it is wrong to tell the 
truth. He can hardly be punished 
justly for “his imprudence”; hence, 
he is apt to conclude he is punished 
for telling the truth. 
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If parents judge the child, rigid- 
ly, but in accord with child stand- 
ards; if they are truthful in the 
presence of the child and in their 
dealings with the child; and if, as 
the child increases his store of 
knowledge, positive knowledge of 
the virtue of truth is imparted, 
there is little or no danger of lying 
being developed as a habit. In- 
deed, there will be but few single 
instances of “real lies” evidenced in 
the years of childhood, if such con- 
ditions prevail. 

However, human nature being the 
perverse creature that it is, a few 
instances of “real lies” will prob- 
ably occur in the course of the de- 
velopment of most children. A 
“real lie” is speech consciously 
at variance with thought, and is 
usually accompanied by a deliber- 
ate attempt to deceive. The lie is 
almost invariably told with some 
purpose in view. In this statement 
of the lie and its purpose, we find 
the key to its solution as a problem. 
What was the child’s purpose in 
telling it? Usually it is not the lie 
but the underlying purpose which 
should be given attention. A rea- 
sonable examination of the lie situ- 
ation, with no evidence of emotion, 
is the only approach to the problem 
the parent should allow himself. 
An examination of the purpose of 
the child may reveal that, in lying 
at all or in lying in this particular 
way, the child had a motive which 
may in itself be good. When this 
is true, a sound basis for the con- 
structive work of correction is 
easily built. But even if such a 
motive is not discovered, this ra- 
tional method of approach is the 
only wise one for the parent to take, 
— it is the only method the trained 
psychologist feels himself justified 
in taking,—and this because it pre- 
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serves intact that first and most 
fundamental law of the home,— 
confidence. Only when there is mu- 
tual confidence, can the parent 
know and help the child; only then 
can the child learn from the parent 
the difficult lessons of moral evalu- 
ation. As a justification of this 
statement, let me call attention to a 
psychological experiment in which 
five hundred children, more or less 
chronic liars, were studied. The 
conclusion reached by the investi- 
gator is that “no instance of child 
lying has come to my attention that 
confidence could not have elimi- 
nated.” 

Confidence in the home dispels all 
cowardly fear. It strengthens and 
develops that fear which is born of 
love, the fear to displease, one of 
the noblest of social sanctions. 
Such a sympathetic understanding 
will develop the habit of truth in 
the child; such understanding faces 
the problem squarely, dispassion- 
ately, and is opposed to sentimen- 
talism and softness in any form, but 
especially in that pernicious form 
of giving the reward of no punish- 
ment for acknowledging his “lie.” 
Life does not deal so with men, nor 
should the policy of strength, of 
sympathetic understanding, deal so 
with children. Punishment should 
follow a fault acknowledged, as log- 
ically as a penance follows the con- 
fession of sin,—and for the same 
reason. The punishment, as the 
child readily appreciates, is a cor- 
rective measure. Without punish- 
ment, correction is always of doubt- 
ful efficacy. No child has ever re- 
sented just punishment, just as no 
child has ever failed to resent un- 
fair, passionate punishment. 

Valuable as punishment is as a 
corrective measure, and for the es- 
tablishment of confidence between 


parent and child,—yet, as a preven- 
tive and constructive measure in 
solving the problem of children’s 
lies, truth must rest on the broader 
basis, that of solid and sound char- 
acter. Truthfulness is a necessity 
of civilized life; without it, faith 
crumbles, rights are ignored, duties 
neglected, and the social order 
doomed to chaos. The principles 
which underlie the full develop- 
ment of personality are the basis of 
truth-telling. The instilling of 
these principles and motives in- 
sures those mental attitudes which 
are necessary for individual happi- 
ness in the various and varying cir- 
cumstances of life. And what are 
these principles? First, the child 
should be taught to “see straight” 
and “face squarely” the facts of life. 
It is self-evident that this attitude 
and power are essential to veracity. 
As the second principle in the cause 
of truth, may be set forth the Tan- 
tum-Quantum Rule of St. Ignatius, 
that all creatures are to be used or 
avoided precisely in proportion as 
they help or hinder us to our last 
end. This rule, connected as it is 
with the “foundation” in the exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, relates the in- 
dividual to God on the one hand, 
and to his fellowmen and all crea- 
tures on the other. It enables him 
to know how to use creatures as 
means to his end and destiny, God. 
This rational basis of morality will 
lend itself to a sufficiently simple 
presentation to be within’ the 
bounds of the child’s reasoning 
powers. It is far too precious a 
heritage, and too important to his 
welfare, not to be given to him. 
Finally, there should be the princi- 
ple, or rather, the flame of love,—a 
love which has as its basis that fear 
of the Lord which Holy Writ tells 
us is the “beginning of wisdom.” 
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This love embraces love of God, and 
of Christ Our Lord, love of Our 
Lady and of all the saints. It should 
be a great driving power in the 
child’s life, urging him, impelling 
him to do what those he loves so 
dearly would wish. 

When your child lies, where is the 
difficulty? Is it that he does not see 


“... ET INCARNATUS EST... .” 





straight? Is it that he is cowardly 
and refuses to face the facts which 
he sees? Is it that he does not un- 
derstand significant moral relation- 
ships? Or is it, that the love which 
should motivate his actions is cold? 
The problem of the child’s lie is 
much deeper and broader than the 
lie itself. 


“, .. ET INCARNATUS EST... .” 
By S. F. Darwin Fox 


OD met man in a narrow place: 
And they scanned each other face to face. 


God spoke first: “What ails you, man, 
That you should look so pale and wan?” 


Quoth man: “You bade me conquer harm 
With no strength but this weak right arm. 


“I would ride to war with a glad content 
Were I, as You, omnipotent.” 


God said: “You show but little sense: 
What triumph is there for omnipotence?” 


Said man: “If You think it well to be 
Such a thing as I, make trial and see.” 


God answered him: “And if I do, 
I'll prove Me a better Man than you!” 


God conquered man with His naked hands, 
And bound him fast in iron bands. 











CHINA—AND THE NEW DEAL 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 


p dyer the chorus of praise 
rises and swells for President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal which we are 
at last beginning to see in opera- 
tion. Much is being said concerning 
its almost revolutionary qualities, 
its realistic approach to Utopia. 
But, here and there, mingling with 
the lusty roar of approbation, 
comes a thin tremulo of dismay. 
It is emitted by the Tory, tradition- 
ally-minded, who views with some 
trepidation this giant striding with 
his seven-league boots across 
chasms hitherto considered impass- 
able. To such folk—and their 
number is not so small as might be 
imagined—it may be comforting to 
learn that another nation of the 
world has already tried the New 
Deal and has prospered under it. 
In fact, has tried it under condi- 
tions strikingly similar to those 
that obtain in the United States 
during this year of grace 1933. 
That nation, as the title of this ar- 
ticle indicates, is China. 

China’s most recent experiment 
with the New Deal took place at a 
comparatively recent date—as that 
country’s history goes—only 900 
years ago. The nation was in the 
throes of a depression. The de- 
pression was the aftermath of a 
long and costly war. 

The worst sufferers, then as now, 
were the farmers. Government 
taxes, the rapacity of money lend- 
ers, the starvation prices brought 
by their foodstuffs, all had pushed 
them to the narrow edge of extinc- 
tion. Commerce and industry—in 
addition to bearing their own 


heavy burdens of debt and taxation 
—suffered because of this agricul- 
tural dislocation. 

A complete breakdown, chaos, 
faced the Emperor-of-all-under- 
heaven. Fumblingly, he tried plan 
after plan, and only succeeded in 
making matters worse. The dark- 
est hour dawned—and with it, a 
new leader, a man who proposed a 
way out, a New Deal. Hurriedly 
the Emperor gave this man the 
Portfolio of Finance and a man- 
date to try his plan. The leader’s 
name was Wang An-shih. 

Wang began by promulgating a 
“Green Sprout Loan,” to aid the 
farmers. The terms of the act 
would be looked upon with some 
suspicion to-day, for the money 
bore an interest charge of 2 per 
cent a month. Yet, since the money 
lenders had been in the habit of 
charging 10 to 12 per cent monthly, 
the loan was eagerly hailed and 
quickly subscribed. Provisions 
were made whereby repayment 
need not be made until after the 
harvest had been sold. 

The effect of the Green Sprout 
Loan was immediate. It pumped 
new life blood into thousands of 
farming communities. It changed 
the agricultural psychology from 
that of defeatism to hopefulness. 

Wang did not rest upon his lau- 
rels. He at once tackled the even 
more difficult problem of unequal 
distributions of goods. In some 
parts of the Empire, there was over- 
production with its inevitable sub- 
cellar drop in prices. In other 
parts, there was a dearth—with 
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prices skyrocketing and the prof- 
iteers in control. 

The new dictator acted swiftly. 
He boldly announced the nationali- 
zation of industry and commerce. 
He took the Government into busi- 
ness. His plan was to control all 
surpluses, to move them from re- 
gions where there was a glut to re- 
gions where there was need. Thus 
he hoped to bring about an auto- 
matic balance between supply and 
demand. The Government was to 
be permitted only a slight profit on 
its re-sale of surplus goods. 

Here, Wang ran into his first dif- 
ficulty. This enormous coérdinat- 
ing took funds. Before it could col- 
lect its modest profit, the Govern- 
ment must first pay the cost of 
transporting the varnish and white 
silk of one province to a province 
which produced an over-supply of 
grass-cloth and grindstones. Money 
was needed to carry the hemp, lead 
and precious stones from the val- 
leys of Tai to the valleys of Yu 
whose products were variegated 
pheasants, patterned silks and 
carved pearls. 

Wang met that difficulty—by de- 
creeing a General Sales Tax. 

As taxation went in China, this 
was considered very moderate, be- 
ing only a negligible 20 per cent on 
all commodities. And the fine for 
non-payment, instead of being fixed 
at an ominous 50 or even 100 per 
cent (as in the case of previous tax 
delinquencies), was decreed at a 
nominal 2 per cent. 

Again China stirred with hope; 
business took heart. The only op- 
posing voices to be heard were 
those of the profiteers and the 
money lenders. 

Having carried his country out 
of the first throes of its depression, 
Wang decided that the Government 
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was being run without any real 
knowledge of its own financial 
standing. The Throne needed a 
budget. Wang drew up an unusu- 
ally modern system of bookkeep- 
ing. At the end of his first year in 
power, he caused a balance to be 
struck. That balance showed, not 
a deficit as Wang may well have 
expected, but a 40 per cent increase 
in governmental revenues. 

Possessing a passion for facts, 
Wang’s next move was to order a 
national census taken, a tabulation 
by families. The head of each 
household in China was required to 
make a declaration—under severe 
penalties for a false statement—of 
his worldly goods. Jewels and 
jades; asses, buffaloes and pigs; ta- 
bles, chairs and rugs; clothing— 
intimate or otherwise—all had to 
be listed. 

The professional scribes—for the 
people were almost totally illiterate 
—did a rousing business in making 
out these inventories. 

From that census stemmed 
Wang’s next plan. Before his rise 
to power—and in fact since China’s 
beginning—all public works had 
been built by forced labor. These 
conscripted workmen had not been 
paid; only food and shelter and 
clothing had been furnished them. 
Wang decided that it would bene- 
fit the country—as well as being a 
simple act of social justice—if he 
increased the purchasing power of 
these workmen from absolute zero. 
At the time, literally, millions of 
men were at work building and im- 
proving the great network of canals 
which were China’s only systems 
of transportation. 

But Wang knew—from intense 
study of his budget—that the Gov- 
ernment could not hope to meet 
such a huge payroll. The general 
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sales tax was as high as he dared 
raise it—-without antomatically 
throttling business. That census, 
however, had disclosed a source of 
hitherto-untaxed revenue. Once 
again Wang moved swiftly. He 
decreed a graduated income tax. 

Wang did not put his trust en- 
tirely in the census. He sent tax 
inspectors into every house to check 
up on the owners’ income tax state- 
ments. The inspectors worked with 
efficiency and a hearty good will— 
for 33 1/3 per cent of all omissions 
or fraudulent entries that could be 
proven, was awarded to them. 

The people grumbled, but neither 
long nor loudly; for prosperity had 
visited the land—a prosperity that 
remained until Wang’s death. 
Eventually his reforms were swept 
away by the Tartar hordes, crude 
desert men whose sole object was 
to plunder, not to govern. But 
the name of Wang is still cherished 
in many Chinese hearts, as the man 
who gave China a New Deal. 


Wang An-shih had had several 
historical precedents of speed and 
daring to follow. That he chose a 
different path was due to his own 
originality and to his knowledge 
that conditions, even in_ static 
China, had changed. 

The history of one man, he must 
have known: Wang Mang, Han 
Emperor in the era of 250 years 
B.C. The problem confronting this 
earlier, Imperial exponent of the 
New Deal, had been one of cur- 
rency inflation. Inflation, not by 
Governmental fiat but because of 
counterfeiting. 

During this same first Han Dy- 
nasty, China’s original currency 
had been issued. Previous to that, 
commerce had been somewhat halt- 
ingly carried on by the medium of 
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gold and silver ingots. These had 
been manufactured by private 
firms. Some of the makers were 
more honest than others; as a re- 
sult the ingots bearing their chop 
or trademark, had a higher value. 
These soft ingots, practically with- 
out alloy, were shaved into little 
chunks as the owner’s need to buy 
arose. They were carefully weighed 
on a steelyard, when a purchase 
was made. 

Such a monetary system was 
cumbersome, insufficient. And, un- 
der it, trade in China was stagnat- 
ing. The Han Emperor preceding 
Wang Mang stopped the sale of in- 
gots and issued China’s first Gov- 
ernmental coinage. The coins were 
of three varieties, each with a hole 
in the center so that it might be 
strung on a cord and carried easily. 
The largest of these was circular; it 
weighed eight ounces and was 
stamped with the Emperor’s own 
insignia, a dragon. The next in 
size was square, weighed six ounces 
and bore in low relief the figure of 
a horse. The smallest was oval, 
four ounces in weight, and carried 
the impression of that small broth- 
er of the dragon, a tortoise. A 
mixture of tin and silver was used 
in the fabricating of these coins. 

But, no sooner had this money 
been issued than counterfeiters be- 
gan to imitate it. China has always 
been a nation of superb handi- 
craftsmen, and the nimble-fingered 
Sons of Han set joyfully to work 
“making” money. The Government 
found itself in a position not great- 
ly unlike that of America to-day 
with Prohibition, that of having to 
prosecute almost the entire nation 
if it hoped to halt that wholesale 
law-breaking. As the money be- 
came more and more debased, 
prices soared. But it was not a 
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controlled inflation; it was ungov- 
ernable—and China verged upon a 
panic. 

At this moment Wang Mang as- 
cended the Dragon Throne. 

His first move to combat the pan- 
ic was arresting, even startling. 
With one stroke of the Vermilion 
Pencil he condemned the shaky 
currency then in use. He an- 
nounced that a new type would 
shortly be issued. It would not be 
metal. 

In the Imperial parks roamed 
great bands of deer. They were 
animals sacred to the Emperor. No 
one in the land, even the most 
powerful noble, was permitted to 
own one. Wang Mang held a great 
deer hunt. A specified number of 
deer (bucks, not does), were slaugh- 
tered. They were skinned, the 
hides tanned, then cut into strips a 
foot long and an inch wide. On 
each strip was graven the Emper- 
or’s seal mark. 

This deer money was issued as 
currency of the realm. It had be- 
hind it no deposited Government 
funds; it was fiat money. Yet it 
held the sanction of that one per- 
son considered by the Chinese to 
be more god than man. It was 
backed by the Throne, and it had 
the added advantage of, at best, a 
limited supply. The deer money 
was accepted gratefully and un- 
questioningly by the people. Confi- 
dence was restored; trade moved; 
the money panic was over. 

The counterfeiters, however, were 
not to be downed without a strug- 
gle. But the Emperor was a shrewd 
man; he had taken the menace of 
imitation into his calculations; he 
knew that the deer money was dif- 
ficult to counterfeit. Pig skin— 
which the imitators first tried—-was 
as white in color but it was much 
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rougher in texture, more pebbled. 
Human hide was then tried—and 
ghouls did a short-lived but land- 
office business in cadavers. But 
this type of leather proved equally 
valueless; its surface was finer than 
the deer hide. 

Having dispelled the specter of 
panic, the Emperor next set himself 
to the task of righting a few of the 
more palpable wrongs that beset 
his land. He moved with the same 
bewildering speed that was later 
to characterize the Finance Minis- 
ter Wang An-shih—and the Amer- 
ican President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

When he ascended the throne, all 
the land in China was held in the 
powerful grasp of a few nobles. It 
was cultivated for them by the 
great mass of the people who lived 
in a state of serfdom. This, be it 
remembered, was not eighth cen- 
tury England, or nineteenth cen- 
tury Russia or Mexico, but 250 
years before the advent of Christ. 
It took a brave man and a great 
idealist to oppose the compact 
might of a powerful nobility. The 
Emperor possessed the requisite 
bravery. 

The method he used —in this 
first experiment with the realloca- 
tion of wealth—might be open to 
suspicion if the results were not 
studied. For he decreed that hence- 
forth the land would become the 
property of the Crown. He permitted 
the nobles to retain only small 
holdings—not in accordance with 
their former power but on the basis 
of the size of their immediate fam- 
ily. If a household consisted of 
less than eight members, even the 
stipulated small holdings were fur- 
ther reduced. 

Almost the whole of China was 
thus freed of the tenacious and 
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strangling hold of the nobles. This 
land, the Emperor promptly turned 
over to the people—again, on the 
basis of the size of the family. To 
avoid confusion, the former serf 
was given his share of the land 
which he had been cultivating for 
his erstwhile master, the nobleman. 
He could not hold title to this ac- 
quisition—that remained vested in 
the State—but in every other re- 
spect his genuine ownership was 
guarded by the Throne. 

The Emperor’s next decree in 
line with his plan for a benevolent 
dictatorship, was to take control— 
for the benefit of the entire nation 
—of China’s public utilities. By 
his definition, these utilities con- 
sisted of the supply of water, salt, 
wood, iron, copper and wine. 

For several years China flour- 
ished under this vigorous exponent 
of a new order. The country pros- 
pered and, with it, the arts and 
sciences; so that, to-day, the Chi- 
nese speak wistfully of the reign of 
Wang Mang as the Golden Age. 

That this forward-looking poten- 
tate eventually lost his crown and 
his head does not militate against 
the solid worth of his achievements. 
The forces of reaction seem inevi- 
tably to rise, once a country has set 
its foot on a path of prosperous liv- 
ing. It becomes smug, well fed— 
and forgetful. 


The history of China discloses yet 
another New Deal, the oldest on 
record. It was called, very simply, 
the Great Plan. It is, perhaps, too 
vague in outline to warrant strict 
comparison with the New Deal that 
so fascinates the American mind to- 
day. Yet, upon its foundation was 
built a civilization that has existed 
for thousands of years. As such it 
cannot be completely ignored. 
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It was found, inscribed on bones 
which the Chinese speak of—with 
some justice—as “oracular.” With 
it were combined magic formulas 
for promoting its effectiveness. It 
is believed to date from as far back 
as the Shang Dynasty, some 1700 
years B. C. 

Several of its divisions have an 
acutely modern ring. For example, 
—one of its sections, called the Har- 
monious Use of the Five Time Ar- 
rangements, sought to permit of 
periods of planned leisure for the 
masses. 

Another section, the Earnest De- 
votion to the Eight Objects of Gov- 
ernment, deals with no little preci- 
sion in the proper distribution of 
food and commodities that no one 
might starve, unemployment, edu- 
cation, punishment of crime and 
the management of the army. In- 
cidentally, it outlines the proper 
way to make sacrifices and to en- 
tertain guests. 

Other provisions of the plan deal 
with the Correct Use of the Three 
Virtues; the Intelligent Use of the 
Examination of Doubts; the 
Thoughtful Use of the Various Veri- 
fications; the Hortatory Use of the 
Five Happinesses; the Deterrent 
Use of the Six Extremities; the Rev- 
erent Practices of the Five Busi- 
nesses (the five businesses referred 
to, are not commercial but ways of 
living). 

It has been the most compelling 
source book for the philosophy of 
Government that China possesses. 
It has been studied by Confucius 
and by every ruler who has sat 
upon the Dragon Throne. It was 
China’s first attempt to grapple 
with the forces of destruction. It 
was the great forerunner, the initial 
impetus, of China’s several and 
successful New Deals. 
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By WILLIAM BLIss 


HAD seen him often before I 

knew him or knew who he was. 
A dim shadow of a man flitting bat- 
like among the shadowy streets of 
old Rome, or sitting, a pale wraith, 
in a dim corner of the Caffe del 
Commercio, not far from the Pan- 
theon, sipping coffee and milk and 
crumbling a dry roll in his parch- 
mentlike fingers. 

It was there that I had chiefly 
become aware of him and had 
guessed already at his poverty. For 
I used sometimes to go to that 
Caffe for a cup of black coffee after 
our midday meal, when my fa- 
ther had gone back to the Vatican 
Library, and I would generally see 
this frail little old gentleman sit- 
ting in the same corner lingering 
over a cup of coffee and’ milk, and 
I had noticed with what care he se- 
lected the two little rolls of bread 
he always took and how with slant- 
ing eye he would seem to appraise 
the size of the three flat parallelo- 
grams of beetroot sugar, on their 
little metal dish, which were the 
allotted portion of each cup of cof- 
fee served. 

He liked his rolls crisp. “Non é 
ben cotto,” he would say to the 
waiter, prodding one with the han- 
dle of his knife; and the waiter 
would bring him a crustier one. 
And I had seen him, after a quick 
glance around, slip one or two of 
the pieces of sugar into his pocket. 
He never alluded to this after I 
knew him and used to sit at his ta- 
ble with him, but as regards the 
rolls he would say that the crustier 


were the more digestible (though I 
believe it was truly because they 
took longer to eat) and he was al- 
ways at pains to preserve the fic- 
tion that he too, like myself, was 
but indulging in a post-prandial 
cup of coffee, though I am perfect- 
ly certain he was dallying over his 
chief meal of the day. 

He envied me my young diges- 
tion, he said he too would prefer 
to drink his coffee black, but it did 
not agree with him, he had to take 
it with milk. And he was obliged, 
too, to eat a little bread with it. 
He would then (when I knew him) 
sometimes openly put one of the 
two rolls in his pocket, saying with 
a smile, “That will be for the pig- 
eons in the Piazza di Spagna”; and, 
indeed, I have often seen him 
throwing crumbs to the pigeons 
there, but not, I think, as many as 
could amount to more than a small 
fraction of the abstracted roll. 

But this is to anticipate. I came 
to know who he was—and after- 
wards to know him personally—by 
hearing my father one evening talk- 
ing to Father Stanley about an old 
gentleman to whom he had been of 
some service by getting him admis- 
sion to the Vatican Library or get- 
ting him the sight of some book or 
document there which he wished to 
see. It appeared that he had been 
absurdly grateful and they had 
made friends, and my father had 
learned his history—a little of it 
from his own lips and the rest from 
inquiry at the English Embassy. 

“His people have treated him 
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abominably,” my father was say- 
ing. “The poor man has been liv- 
ing in Rome now, I understand, for 
thirty or forty years on a pittance 
that would hardly keep a canary 
alive, and he must go on living here 
in exile till he dies, or he would 
lose that pittance too, though he is 
of an old English family who have 
money enough and to spare. And 
all because as a young man he be- 
came a Catholic.” And they began 
discussing how they could help or 
befriend him. It would not, it ap- 
peared, be an easy matter, “For,” 
my father said, “I have discovered 
already on our slight acquaintance, 
that he is, if not as proud as Luci- 
fer, certainly as sensitive as the 
devil.” 

The story, as I pieced it together, 
was a simple one. The young 
Twemlow—that was not his real 
name, which I think it better even 
at this distance of time not to dis- 
close, but is the name I give him 
because he used to remind me rath- 
er of that shy and brave little gen- 
tleman (one of the few Dickens 
ever drew) in Our Mutual Friend 
—the young Twemlow, I say, had, 
while still an undergraduate at Ox- 
ford, chosen to return to the reli- 
gion of his forefathers and had be- 
come a Catholic. This must have 
been, I suppose, somewhere in the 
early Eighteen-forties, during the 
aftermath of the Tractarian move- 
ment, when there was still much 
bitterness in the air and theological 
hatred expressed itself in the mean- 
est persecution. 

It is difficult for the present gen- 
eration to understand the bitter 
temper of those days or the rancor 
that smoldered in the breasts of 
the old Protestant families who had 
enjoyed domination for so many 
centuries. But there it was. Not 
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that I think man is essentially 
more charitable now than he was 
then, for our present-day tolerance 
is the tolerance of indifference and 
not of kindness, but it is certain 
that what happened then to young 
Twemlow could not happen now. 

He was cut off by his father with 
a shilling. His family—brothers, 
sisters, all of them—refused to 
know him or hold converse with 
him. Even his mother did not 
plead for him—except upon terms 
of recantation. They wanted to get 
rid of him, to put him out of re- 
membrance, to wipe out the stain 
and forget it. He was told that if 
he would go abroad and stay abroad 
(living on the continent was cheap) 
he would be given a small allow- 
ance, enough to live upon. If he 
refused, he could go his own way 
and starve. 

You may say, you young people 
who read this, that he should have 
spurned the offer and earned his 
own living in England. But that is 
easy talking. Consider a little. His 
people were wealthy. He had been 
brought up to no profession. He 
had not even taken his degree. 
What could an Oxford undergradu- 
ate do? Besides, he was, as you 
may suppose, sick at heart and 
dazed with unhappiness. This sav- 
age turning-upon and rending by 
his family, by all that was dear to 
him, now suddenly become a pack 
of wolves, must have broken him 
in spirit. 

At any rate he accepted. He 
went abroad, and, perhaps natural- 
ly, to Rome. The further the bet- 
ter, his family had said. No doubt 
he went, thinking at first, in so far 
as he thought at all; hoping at 
least, for hope would not yet have 
died in him, that it would be only 
for a little time; that his father, his 
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family, would relent, that some- 
thing would happen to bring back 
the old days and happiness. He 
could not have foreseen (who at 
twenty-one does foresee or would 
permit himself to imagine such a 
thing?) that the years would 
stretch to lusters, the lusters to dec- 
ades, and there would be no change. 
That his father would die, and his 
mother, and he would be still un- 
forgiven and that still, after forty 
or fifty years, he would find him- 
self an exile in Rome eating the 
scanty bread of what the surviving 
members of his family still, I sup- 
pose, called Charity. I do not 
know. I am only guessing. But 
this is the kind of fate that creeps 
upon a man so that when at last he 
rouses himself to action he finds 
himself impotent and that anything 
he might have attempted before is 
now beyond his powers. And again 
I say I do not know. He may have 
tried and failed. He may have tried 
over and over again. I think very 
likely he did. For even when I 
knew him he occasionally earned a 
little money by copying old Italian 
or Latin manuscripts, for he had 
kept up his Oxford scholarshi, and 
was a well-read man, and more 
than once (though it required some 
little diplomacy) my father was 
able to make use of him in that 
way. 

Though he was proud and shy 
and diffident, he was not a moral 
coward, nor could he have been de- 
void of physical courage for all his 
frail appearance, for (as we learned 
afterwards) he had remained in 
Rome throughout the two sieges 
and bombardments of 1849 and 
1870 and had taken part in both. 

He was, when I knew him, a 
small frail man who, to my young 
eyes of seventeen, seemed extreme- 
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ly old, though I daresay he was not 
in fact more than sixty. He wore 
always a black Roman cloak and 
soft black hat and carried a large 
Roman umbrella. On state occa- 
sions I have known him mount a 
tall English silk hat of incredible 
ancientry—a_ relic, I venture to 
guess, of his Oxford days. His hair, 
not very abundant, was only slight- 
ly graying, but his small beard was 
nearly white. His face was trans- 
parent in its pallor and his eyes of 
a very pale blue and inclined to 
vacillate. Not, I mean, that they 
could not look you in the face, but 
that in doing so they seemed to 
deprecate too searching a glance 
from yours. He was, in fact, as a 
poor gentleman must often be, self- 
conscious, and he knew he was, and 
resented it but couldn’t help it. 

It took some time and the exer- 
cise of considerable kindly tact be- 
fore my father succeeded in estab- 
lishing completely friendly rela- 
tions, but, that done, we used to see 
him fairly often, and, I hope, 
brought a little happiness into his 
gray existence. 

He would come and see us now 
and again at our rooms in the Via 
del Teatro Valle bringing copies of 
manuscripts or for some other suf- 
ficient reason—and my father gave 
him cause to multiply such occa- 
sions as often as he could by one 
means or another—but from the 
first it was a tacit understanding 
that none of us should visit him. 
Not that he concealed his address, 
which was in a little street near the 
Tiber on the way to the derelict 
Ponte Rotto, for we often had oc- 
casion to write to him there and I 
have accompanied him several 
times to his door. But he nevt 
asked me to come up the shadowy 
stairs to his attic—he had told us, 
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smiling, that he too lived on a top 
floor—and I, of course, never sug- 
gested it. 

In the same way he refused, very 
gently and courteously, all efforts 
at hospitality, saying that he was 
not in a position to return it. If 
we had dined in our apartments I 
think he would have accepted invi- 
tations to dinner there, but as we 
never did but always dined abroad 
in trattorias and restaurants, it 
made it, as I think you will see, 
more difficult for him. We delib- 
erated more than once how we 
might get past his guard, how parry 
this his nice punctilio, but found 
no way until a happy discovery, 
which I am glad to remember was 
mine, gave us the opening. 

I had been telling him, while we 
walked towards St. Peter’s one day, 
of my audience with the Pope on 
the first day of the year and of how 
the next day, January 2d, had been 
my seventeenth birthday, so that I 
had begun the new year well in 
every way, when he let out the fact 
that his own birthday was in Janu- 
ary, too, and would come in a very 
few days. “I had not thought of 
it,” he added with a pale smile, 
“till you mentioned yours. Indeed 
I have not remembered my birth- 
days for a long time now.” And I 
just heard him murmur to him- 
self, “Nor has anybody else.” 

You may suppose that next 
morning I was the bearer of a let- 
ter from my father and another 
from Father Stanley, which I de- 
posited in his letter box at the foot 
of his staircase, begging him to al- 
low them to celebrate the occasion 
by dining with them at whatever 
Roman trattoria he preferred on 
that day. He did not come in per- 
son, as I had rather expected, to 
accept, or possibly to refuse, the 
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invitation, but on the following day, 
each of them, my father and Fa- 
ther Stanley, received a formal let- 
ter of acceptance, leaving them to 
choose the restaurant but express- 
ing a wish that it might be one of 
the old Roman places and not even 
so fashionable a one as the Fagiano 
in the Piazza Colomne. I hap- 
pened to know, from an unguarded 
remark of the old gentleman, that 
the Melone, quite near to us and 
which I had discovered and made 
them also frequent, was also his 
favorite trattoria on the rare occa- 
sions when he could afford a real 
dinner, and so we fixed on the 
Melone. You might think from all 
this that we were inviting him to a 
banquet and that the Melone was 
the Savoy or Delmonico’s. 

As a matter of fact the Melone 
was (or still possibly is, for that 
part of Rome is not so very much 
altered) an old Roman eating house 
of one large room, to which you de- 
scend by two steps, and a kitchen 
beyond, and lay, very much seclud- 
ed, in the corner of a little square 
in that tangle of small streets in 
which you would find yourself if 
you walked across the road from 
the facade of the great church of 
St. Andrea delle Valle and plunged 
into the first narrow alley in front 
of you. As for the menu, no alter- 
ations were made, it was left to the 
chance of what that day’s bill of 
fare might provide. 

Yet I assure you I have never in 
my life joined in a more Lucullan 
feast, a happier banquet. What 
we ate I do not remember, save 
that there was a great scarlet lan- 
gouste—a langosto-di-mare—which 
pleased the old gentleman mightily, 
for, he said, he had not eaten of 
one in many years. But I do re- 
member that we drank, not Chianti, 
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but the good wine of the Castellz 
Romanae, than which there is no 
better or sunnier wine in Europe 
(till you come to the high and sa- 
cred vintages of France or the Pen- 
insula), and that Mr. Twemlow 
chose the red in preference to the 
white which I myself prefer. It 
was a joy to see how the good red 
wine from those sunny volcanic 
slopes, warmed and presently 
transfigured him. 

After the first glass or two I 
could see it coursing through his 
old veins and plumping up his frail 
body. I saw him dilate, physically 
and mentally. A slight flush crept 
into his pale face, his eyes took on 
a new brightness, and his diffi- 
dence fell away from him like a gar- 
ment as he began to tell us his ex- 
periences of old Rome and of all 
the stirring and strange things that 
had happened, and of all that he 
had stored up in his memory dur- 
ing his forty years of exile. We 
encouraged him to talk (I mean my 
father and Father Stanley did) and 
they would keep tossing the ball 
back to him and leading him on to 
more and more recollections and 
reminiscences. 

He told us of the old Rome of 
the Popes and of what Rome was 
like when he first trod her streets, 
and his account was very different 
from that which you will read in 
English history books, which are, 
of course, all written by Protestants 
whose business it is to assume 
Papal misgovernment and ecclesi- 
astical ineptitude. He spoke, of 
course, from the point of view of 
the poor man who had to look at 
both sides of a lira—or of a baioc- 
co—but to such a one, to the 
poor generally, Papal Rome must, 
by his account, have been a para- 
dise of cheapness. Not, I daresay, 
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for luxuries, not for anything that 
had to be imported from other 
countries, but for all the necessa- 
ries and the simpler pleasures of 
life that Rome itself and the sur- 
rounding hills and valleys provid- 
ed. Wine, the wine of the Castel- 
le—Genzano, Marino, Grottafer- 
rata—was cheap enough in Rome 
in 1882; it was half the price, he 
told us, in the forties, and as for 
food—-ordinary good food, “Not 
perhaps a langosto,” he said, smil- 
ing—but the good Roman food of 
soup and lamb and kid and veal 
and polenta and risotto and all the 
long family of the macaronies, you 
could eat all you wanted for next 
to nothing. And fruit, in its suc- 
cessive seasons, for a song. 

He would not discuss the politi- 
cal aspect. Politics, he said, had 
always been the curse of Italy (he 
might, I think, have extended the 
boundary) but he knew very well 
that Rome—-poor Rome, at any rate 
—had been happy under the Popes 
and that most of the revolution- 
aries were blackguards. Not all, of 
course, he agreed. Some were hon- 
est patriots, more were visionaries, 
more still frothing demagogues who 
liked to hear themselves talk. Maz- 
zini was a mixture of these three. 
He shrugged his shoulders over 
Mazzini a little impatiently. But 
Ugo Bassi was a saint. Yes, he had 
heard Ugo Bassi preach and often 
saw him and spoke with him in 
Rome both before and during the 
siege by the French army under 
Oudinot in Italy in May-July, 
1849, and had helped him to carry 
wounded men to the dressing-sta- 
tions or the Roman hospitals. 

“I could take no really active 
part in that siege,” the old gentle- 
man said, a trifle regretfully I 
thought, “for I could not fight for 
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the French and certainly not for 
the Roman Republicans and their 
scoundrelly leaders; so I did what 
I could for the wounded.” 

For these leaders, including the 
great Garibaldi himself, he had 
still, after all these years, a bitter 
dislike and contempt. He could 
not forgive them for the wanton 
and bestial damage and destruc- 
tion they had wrought in Rome 
during the few months they were 
supreme. “They were like wild 
beasts,” he said, “in their hatred 
for everything Christian or reli- 
gious, and most of their leaders en- 
couraged them in profaning 
churches, destroying pictures and 
images and scattering relics abroad. 
When the French appeared before 
Rome,—while they were at Civita 
Vecchia,—wholesale looting went 
on. Bassi and a few like him did 
their best to induce Garibaldi to 
punish these beasts, but they were 
powerless to prevent it, and so was 
Garibaldi, if indeed he wished to, 
which I doubt.” 

This is not the picture of the 
revolution of 1848-9,—of the “Ro- 
man Republic,”—which you will 
get from any English account that 
I know of, though you will find 
something like it in French his- 
tories. It has been the English 
fashion always to see only the 
golden threads of that very di- 
versely colored skein that was 
eventually woven into a United 
Italy. Trevelyan’s books are very 
pretty books and make pleasant 
reading, but for a considerable part 
of the truth you must go elsewhere. 

But I am digressing. This is not 
the place for an historical discus- 
sion. And it was not only of these 
great events that Mr. Twemlow 
spoke. 

He told us of smaller things, and 
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of a hundred happenings, tragic, 
commonplace, amusing. Of the 
great floods which used periodical- 
ly to lay all the low-lying parts of 
Rome under water for days or 
even, as in the great flood of 1871, 
for weeks, until, after the last inun- 
dation, the new Italian government 
put in hand the colossal embank- 
ing works which were still then, 
in 1882, unfinished. Over these 
great and unbeautiful embanking 
works the old gentleman sadly 
shook his head. “The floods were 
a nuisance, of course,” he said. “I 
have been imprisoned in my rooms 
for two or three days together, for 
I have generally lived near the riv- 
er, and have had to get forth and 
back by boat, but I do not know 
but I would prefer to chance their 
inconvenience if I could have the 
old Tiber back again as he used to 
be. I do not like these great walls 
of stone and concrete. Rome used 
to be on a river; a city set on little 
hills with a river running between 
them at her feet. I used to see the 
Tiber much, I suppose, as Romulus 
saw it—certainly much as Cesar 
saw it when he walked in his gar- 
dens by its waters—but now I have 
to stretch my head to see only a 
turbid canal between monstrous 
walls of masonry. They have put 
my Tiber in a coffin. I sometimes 
wish he would burst his ugly 
walls.” 

A few years later, in November 
of 1900, he did so. 

We questioned him about the 
taking.of Rome in 1870, but he did 
not wish to talk much about it, 
though I learned afterwards from 
him, in other talks, that he had 
taken an active part in the defense 
and even shouldered a musket 
(though he must have been an old- 
ish man by then) and that he had 
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had some exciting moments when 
and after the city was taken by the 
Piedmontese. 

“The Venti Settembre is not one 
of my feast days,” he said. “I 
have never been sympathetic with 
the new government. I loved my 
old Rome—and they are spoiling 
her.” And he would go back to his 
earlier remembrances of the Rome 
he loved, the old Papal Rome and 
his first years of exile. 

“When I first saw the Forum,” 
he said, “the ruins were still ruins. 
Ivy clustered about the bases of 
the columns, and, where they were 
still buried, grass grew between 
them and goats or cattle grazed. 
Birds built their nests in the cor- 
nices and flowering weeds hung 
from the entablatures of the Tem- 
ple of Saturn. The Palatine was a 
wild garden and smelled of thyme 
and honeybees. I have seen cows 
grazing on the floor of the Coliseum 
and yoked bullocks dragging wag- 
gons dropping straw up the Via 
Sacra. I suppose all this excavat- 
ing has brought wonderful things 
to light, but,” he added wistfully, 
“I don’t like it. The Forum looks 
to me now like a desecrated grave- 
yard. But then I am not an arche- 
ologist. I like simple things, and 
—and picturesque.” He drank his 
wine thoughtfully and looked 
through me, seeing again, no doubt, 
in memory, the tangled ruins and 
hearing the humming of the bees. 

Towards the end of our sympo- 
sium—and we sat long over our 
wine till the early January dusk be- 
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gan to fall—his recollections 
seemed to reach further and fur- 
ther into “the dark backward and 
abysm of time,” and I think he 
must have begun to confuse his 
own memories with things that he 
could only have read of or learned 
from yet older Romans than him- 
self. But indeed, by this time he 
had seemed to me to have become 
so much a part of history himself 
and to be so identified with the im- 
mortal city he loved, that I should 
have felt no surprise if he had told 
us stories of the feuds of the Colon- 
na and the Orsini or hinted darkly 
at some unrecorded poisonings of 
the Borgias, or even claimed to 
have met Horace on the Via Sacra. 

When it was all over I walked 
with him to his lodging by the Ti- 
ber. Twilight was falling and a 
mist coming up out of the coffined 
river. At his doorway he turned to 
me, and, I think, for a moment half 
intended to ask me up to his 
rooms. But he did not, but only 
shook my hand, holding it in his 
for a little moment, and turned 
again and went slowly up the dark- 
ling stairs. 

I saw him many times after that; 
and I saw him again when I came 
next to Rome five years later, but 
he was dead before I came the 
third time. I know that my father 
was with him in his last illness and 
that he died well and is buried 
where he wished to be, in the city 
he had become a part of and in 
hearing of the river he loved. May 
he rest in peace. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF THE GOBAN SAOR 


Translated from the Original Irish 


By Enri M. S. O’HANLUAIN 


XI. HOW GOBAN TWISTED A TWISTER 


N a little more than a month the 

palace was very nearly complet- 
ed. His Lordship was accustomed 
to visit the work every day, and 
this day he asked if the work was 
quite finished. 

“Practically so,” replied Goban, 
“but come here and see this pin- 
nacle. It leans a bit from the per- 
pendicular.” 

“Can you straighten it?” asked 
his Lordship. 

“I can,” replied Goban. 

“Tell me,” the Baron now de- 
manded, “is there a palace in Ire- 
land or anywhere else that you 
know of, as fine as this, taking it 
now as it stands, completed, or 
nearly so?” 

“I give you my word,” replied 
Goban, “that there is not a palace 
in Ireland or anywhere else that 
ever I heard of, at all as fine as 
yours; except for this leaning pin- 
nacle, but I will soon set that right. 
I have used all my art on it and 
you may be proud of the result.” 

“I am proud of it. It looks well. 
But the pinnacle... ?” 

“I will have to get a special kind 
of tool for the purpose; otherwise 
it would be necessary to tear half 
the building down again. I am 
sorry I have not got such a tool 
here, but I did not think it would 
be required.” 

“Procure it at once,” said his 
Lordship; “I shall send some of my 
horsemen for it.” 


But Goban, so as to expose the 
malice in the other’s breast—if 
such there were—pretended that he 
wanted to go himself for this in- 
strument of mysterious power. 

“I had best go myself for it. It 
is a very delicate instrument,” said 
he. 

“You or your son shall not leave 
here until the work is entirely fin- 
ished,” said his Lordship decidedly. 
“I have quite made up my mind on 
that point.” 

“Then I shall send one of my 
own men,” said Goban. 

“No,” said the Baron. “I would 
not like any of your company to 
leave until the work is completed. 
I must have the best palace in the 
world. Why cannot my servant 
fetch it?” 

“Your servant could not get it 
from my people at home. It is too 
delicate and expensive a machine 
to trust to rustics.” 

“Well, I shall send my son for 
it; would he be intrusted with it?” 

“Yes,” replied Goban, “he could 
get it all right.” 

And so it was arranged, and the 
Baron’s young son was fully in- 
structed by Goban as to how to 
reach Kilgobbin. 

“What shall I ask for? What is 
the name of the instrument?” he 
asked. 

“It is called the ‘Twisted Twist- 
er’ (in Irish, cor i n-aghaidh an 
choir), as it is used in twisting 
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crooked pinnacles,” replied Goban. 
(In the Irish language, the word 
cor, besides meaning a twist or 
trip, as in wrestling, etc., also 
means a pinnacle.) 

So the young baron got ready 
and set out with his servant for 
Kilgobbin and the “Twisted Twist- 
er.” He was several days on his 
journey, but at length he arrived 
at Goban’s home, where he was at 
once met by Annie, who had been 
on the lookout. Goban had told 
her about how long the work would 
take and she expected them at this 
time, or at least some message as 
to how they were. 

They blessed one another as is 
the custom still among Irish-speak- 
ing people. The Baron’s son stated 
his business and the reason he had 
come. 

“The “Twisted Twister,’ inyah,” 
repeated Annie to herself. “What 
can be wrong with Goban?” She 
well knew there was no such in- 
strument to be had. 

“What did you say the instru- 
ment is for?” she asked aloud. 

“It is required to straighten a 
lofty pinnacle of the palace. There 
is something wrong with the head 
of it.” 

“There is something wrong with 
your head,” said she to herself. 
“When did it go crooked or when 
was it noticed?” she asked aloud. 

“Oh! A couple of weeks ago,” 
he replied. 

“On my truth,” said Annie to 
herself, “the Baron is detaining Go- 
ban. He does not want to pay that 
high price.” Then Annie asked 
aloud: “Why did not Goban or 
some of his men come to fetch such 
an important insfrument?” 

“My father would not let them,” 
replied the young Baron. “He is 
afraid his palace will not be the 
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finest in the world, and it must be 
complete in every detail before they 
will be let go. But Goban said a 
nobleman’s son like myself might 
be intrusted with it.” 

“Goban is certainly in difficul- 
ties,” thought Annie, “in great dif- 
ficulties or he would have sent a 
messenger of his own. “The Twist- 
ed Twister!’ Yes, it is quite clear 
what I should do. I shall hold this 
young man as a hostage and send 
back his servant.” 

So making an excuse, she ran off 
and called all the servants, ordering 
them to secure, but not to harm 
the young visitor. This was soon 
done, when she reappeared before 
the astonished young man. 

“You cannot leave here,” said 
she, “until Goban and all his men 
are safe at home. Tell your serv- 
ant so, and tell him to go to your 
father and say that if my people 
are not back in a fortnight at the 
latest, you shall be executed for 
robbery. Such is the instrument 
you came for—the Twisted Twist- 
er! Your father had better not 
play with us. If anything happens 
to Goban or his son, I shall rouse 
Tirawley and we will go and de- 
stroy your father’s castle and ban- 
ish him from Ireland.” 

“I came,” said the young Baron, 
“for a certain instrument, which 
the noble architect said was here. 
Why should my father wish to do 
any harm to Goban? -This is a 
queer way of finishing a palace and 
earning the money for it.” 

“Do not make any mistake,” re- 
plied Annie; “your father is in 
great danger, and I have only to 
raise my hand and his ruin is com- 
plete. I think I am showing great 
mercy to him in the light of his 
villainy. Send him that message, 
and remember, a fortnight is all he 
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has to save your life and his own!” 

“Must I go?” asked the servant 
of his young master. 

“Yes, I fear so... 

“Begone at once,” interrupted 
Annie. “You heard what I said. 
Tell your master the pinnacle will 
never fall, but his head [pointing 
to the son] will, and that in a fort- 
night, unless Goban and his men 
return in safety.” 


When the servant arrived in Ul- 
ster with this summary message to 
the Baron, his master, the latter in 
a cold fury called Goban before him. 

“Are you a magician or a druid,” 
he stormed, “or are your powers of 
second sight as good as your mud- 
hut architecture?” 

“What is wrong now?” asked Go- 
ban in apparent surprise, but with 
secret delight, “and where is the 
instrument?” 

“That woman of yours said the 
answer was the instrument.” 

Goban saw at once that Annie 
had understood his cryptic message 
and had detained the prince. But 
the Baron catching sight again of 
the unfortunate servant began to 
beat him. 

“You scoundrel!” he cried. 
“What trick is this you have played 
on me? You are as guilty as Go- 
ban. Steward! steward!” he roared, 
though he need not, for all his 
household were assembled around 
him, dumb with astonishment. His 
Lordship ordered the servant to be 
fettered. Then turning to Goban 
he demanded to know the where- 
abouts of his son. 

“What do I know about your 
son?” answered Goban. 

This answer infuriated the Baron 
still more. He stormed and raged, 
calling down maledictions upon the 
head of Goban, his son and all his 
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descendants. At length the Queen 
interfered, reasoning gently with 
her Lord, and gradually pacified 
him until he came to his senses 
again. 

“Be off home at once, Goban,” 
said he in a calmer voice. “I will 
get ready your cattle, but send me 
back my son without delay.” 

So Goban and his son and all 
their company, men, women, chil- 
dren and attendants, all prepared 
to depart, and the Baron’s herds- 
men drove out the six hundred cat- 
tle before them. 

Goban counted them, examined 
them, and found the number cor- 
rect and the animals in sound 
health. 

“This is not adequate payment,” 
said he to the Baron. “You wished 
to injure me and my son, and only 
for Annie we would have met death 
at your hands.” 

“I will give you twenty-five 
more,” said the Baron, “but be off 
at once and send me back my son.” 

“You need not fear for your son, 
if I get home safely,” replied Go- 
ban. 

So they set off homewards, with 
Goban and his son traveling in 
front, for they did not want to be 
delayed by the slow-moving cattle. 

“Now, my son,” said Goban, “all’s 
well that ends well. Shorten the 
road now so that we may get home 
quickly.” 

“I cannot, indeed,” replied young 
Goban. 

“You cannot! And what about 
all the grand stories you had be- 
fore?” 

“T learnt them from Annie,” said 
young Goban, “until I could learn 


no more. I had to stay up all night 
and work hard to remember all I 
did.” 

“Alas, alack!” thought Goban, 
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“what sort of a poor omadhawn is 
this? He has no head. How is it 
that Annie is so clever and he so 
stupid? What a misfortune to our 
family to own such a simpleton.” 

Whether it was because of the 
danger he had just so narrowly es- 
caped, or whether it was this last 
showing up of the violent contrast 
betwecn the poverty of his son 


XII. 


When the Goban and Goban Og 
arrived home, Annie told them all 
that had happened between herself 
and the young Baron and how she 
had him securely locked up await- 
ing their arrival and better news. 

When Goban heard her story he 
caught hold of her hands. “My 
darling girl,” said he, “it was a 
lucky day the day I met you. I al- 
ways knew you were clever and re- 
sourceful, but now you have sur- 
passed everything. You have saved 
our lives. Only for you Young Go- 
ban here and I would both be 
dead.” 

Roosheck had just come in and 
heard these heartfelt expressions of 
gratitude. 

“At last,” said she, “you are be- 
ginning to realize how good as well 
as clever Annie really is, and al- 
ways has been.” 

“She has proved herself to be 
truly a wonderful girl,” replied Go- 
ban. “Yes, now I realize it, now I re- 
member all the other occasions she 
helped us in our difficulties and 
dangers. God sent her to us in the 
place of my poor son.” 

“It is very wrong,” continued 
Roosheck, “to be too headstrong, 
too fond of one’s own way. Do you 
remember the hard words you said 
to me on the occasion of young 
Goban’s birth?” 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF THE GOBAN SAOR 
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and the wealth of another in men- 
tal ability—it is hard to say, but 
Goban was very sad and disheart- 
ened on the way home, and found 
it a long, weary journey. 

As for Bunterach and the poor 
servant boy; Goban contrived that 
they both were brought away safe- 
ly from their cruel master, and 
they stayed with him ever after. 


Own CLEVER CHILD AT LAST 


“I do indeed, alas!” replied Go- 
ban. 

“Well then, I will venture now to 
tell you the whole truth, as you ap- 
pear to see at long last that the 
Hand of God ministers to us in a 
far better way than our own way- 
ward and sometimes hopelessly 
mistaken views and desires. 

“The truth about what?” asked 
Goban in astonishment. 

“About Annie and young Goban,” 
replied Roosheck. “It was not a 
son who was born to you on the oc- 
casion we speak of, but a daughter, 
and that daughter is Annie here, 
whose goodness and cleverness you 
have just acknowledged so fully and 
justly. Young Goban is the son of 
Brannu; we exchanged children— 
his mother and I—to save ourselves 
from your own and his angry and 
foolish threats.” 

Goban said never a word, so 
dumfounded was he. He gazed at 
his wife and then at his real child, 
and then from his own daughter to 
his spurious son; wrapt in amaze- 
ment for a long while. Neither did 
they speak, for fear of what was to 
follow. 

“God be praised!” exclaimed he 
at length, “and who else could she 
be? And taking Annie in his arms, 
he kissed her and wept, and Annie 
and Roosheck wept, and young Go- 
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ban wept most of all; for his con- 
stant fear that he would lose Annie 
was now rampant again. 

“Dear! Oh, dear!” sighed Goban, 
at length releasing his new-found 
treasure; “sure, you are very like 
me in the features; I always saw 
that. Oh! thank Heaven this poor 
boy is not my own.” 

Annie was annoyed at this heart- 
less expression; “I am your daugh- 
ter,” said she, “in spite of you, but 
this poor boy is my husband.” 

“Don’t be angry, Annie,” said Go- 
ban, “but you must acknowledge 
that it would have been extraor- 
dinary if he were really my son.” 

“Nonsense!” said Annie, “the Al- 
mighty can do anything and every- 
thing, even to wonders like your- 
self.” 

“He has done so, my dear,” said 
her father, “and now, Roosheck,” 
he continued, to change the subject, 
“tell us how it all happened, if you 
please. I am deeply sorry for my 
past defiance against God’s will, 
a 

“I hope you are, father,” said 
Annie doubtfully, sagely shaking 
her head. 

“Really I am,” said he, “now do 
tell us, Roosheck, all about it.” 

“I will,” replied she, honestly 
and truthfully.” So they sat round 
the fire and listened as she told the 
story: 

“You remember,” began Roos- 
heck, “that you had to go down the 
country at that time, and that you 
threatened me with all sorts of pen- 
alties if you had another daughter. 
I was sad and distressed, for I knew 
your unreasonable desire for a son, 
and I was at my wits’ end when 
little Annie arrived a week after 
your departure. I told my friends 
of my despair and that I had de- 
cided to run away and take the chil- 
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dren with me. I was so afraid of 
you; you would be so angry when 
you came home. The nurse, in 
particular, listened to my _ story 
with great interest and attention. 

“‘Nonsense,’ said she. ‘Run 
away, indeed! I shall make every- 
thing right for you. Brannu, the 
mad pagan of Rathfranney, had a 
young son last night. But he has 
the same foolish ideas about sons 
as your husband has about daugh- 
ters, on account of his having a 
houseful of sons and no daughter. 
I haven’t a doubt, they would be 
willing to exchange infants with us, 
at least for a time.’ 

“And so off she went to Rath- 
franney before I could make up my 
mind whether or not to part with 
my own child. Everything was as 
she had said, and Brannu’s wife 
was in the same state of terror that 
I was, but Brannu had already 
been told that he had a daughter, 
as they hoped against hope that 
they would be able to do something 
that would placate him before he 
found out the truth. 

“When Brannu heard that he had 
a daughter at last he went quite 
mad with delight; for he was, as 
you know, a pagan, with no experi- 
ence in holding in check his unruly 
passions and desires. He was in 
his own room at the time, playing 
with his two favorite wolfhounds, 
when the nurse herself came to him 
and said that his long wished-for 
daughter had arrived, but that no 
one was to approach or disturb 
mother and child for some days as 
they were both ill. 

“Brannu let a roar out of him 
that would wake the dead. He 
jumped right over the dogs towards 
the fire, grabbed the poker and with 
one blow on the skull put an end 
to the dog nearest him. 
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“*Heigh-ho!’ he cried, ‘I have a 
daughter.’ 

“The nurse of Brannu’s wife was 
terrified at the wild antics of her 
master, and she was only too happy 
to learn that there was a little girl 
baby near at hand that might be 
adopted in exchange for Brannu’s 
boy. And so it was with the re- 
lieved consent of us two frantic 
mothers that the bargain was 
struck. I let Annie go the more 
gladly as I knew she would not be 
far from me and I could soon reach 
her if she were in need of me. 


DO SHIPS REMEMBER ? 








“And now you have the whole 
story,” concluded Roosheck. “If 
you were heartless and churlish to 
your daughter at that time, you 
may now be all the more thankful 
and kind to her, and her husband, 
too.” 

“Yours is an extraordinary 
story,” said Goban after a pause. 
“I now see that dissatisfaction with 
one’s lot is an evil thing; the Al- 
mighty knows what is best for us; 
He knows all; sees all and can do 
all for us, His poor benighted chil- 
dren.” 


[THE Enp.] 


DO SHIPS REMEMBER ? 


By CrIsTEL HASTINGS 


WONDER sometimes what a ship must think 
As she races to port with the sun— 
And if she looks back at the seas she fled 
And reckons the victory won? 


Does she think of the ships she left behind 
In the ports where the coolies toiled— 

Of sampans and endless fluted sails, 

Or a coast where the white seas boiled? 


And does she remember a sodden hulk 
That drifted across her bow 
With never a light nor a soul aboard— 
Does she remember it now? 


And what of the howling, singing dawns 

When the spindrift was flying high— 

And the night when the mate at the wheel stood lashed 
And the crew of the boats stood by? 


Forgotten! 


Like weary dreams—thank God! 


She comes like a homing gull 
Headed for home—and a bit of rest— 


And a daub of paint for her hull! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


OSE who have [moral] wis- 

dom will pass judgment upon 
the actions of men but never upon 
their whole natures. Who that has 
studied history and cares for the 
truth would judge the French peo- 
ple by what went on during the 
Terror? Or the British people by 
what happened in Ireland? Or the 
American people by the hideous 
record of lynchings? Or the Cath- 
olic Church by the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion? Or Protestantism by the Ku- 
Klux Klan? Or the Jews by their 
parvenus? Who then shall judge 
finally the Germans by the fright- 
fulness of war times and of the 
present revolution? If a people is 
to be judged solely by its crimes 
and its sins, all the peoples of this 
planet are utterly damned. Such 
judgments can produce only the 
deepest kind of anarchy. The civi- 
lized judgment, on which depends 
all the possibilities of a decent hu- 
man life, requires that men, while 
condemning and resisting evil 
deeds, should be unfaltering in their 
faith in and their response to the 
healing impulses of their fellow 


men. 
—Wa ter LIPPMANN. 


To have found a “spiritual home” 
in Germany was an innocent philo- 
sophical preference in 1911; in 1915 
it was a criminal perversity, enough 
to drive Lord Haldane out of pub- 
lic life. To believe in the perfecti- 
bility of mankind in 1780 was an 
amiable fad; fifteen years later it 
was held to imply sympathy with 
the worst excesses of the French 


Revolution and to justify loyal citi- 
zens in burning Dr. Priestley’s 


house down. 
—Gitpert Murray, Aristophanes: A Study. 


There is a vast difference be- 
tween money as a symbol and evi- 
dence of value and money as a 
commodity. What has given money 
its vast influence and its great at- 
tractiveness is its possible use to 
buy power over men. It is this 
power which the control of money 
makes possible, and not money it- 
self, which is putting mankind on 
guard. Control of money and con- 
stant association with money is 
perhaps the most demoralizing of 
human occupations. Small wonder 
that in the ancient world it was 
thought to be a fit occupation for 
slaves! There is something about 
this contact and control which ob- 
scures moral principles and human 
values, and tends to develop a stif- 
fly legalistic attitude toward every 
human relationship. . . . Until a 
condition can be brought about in 
which money is looked upon and 
treated as the symbol which it is 
and not as a commodity men can 
never shake themselves free from 
the shackles of what they have so 
long described as the “money 


power.” 


—Dr. NicHoLtas Murray Butter, at Colum- 
bia University Commencement. 


On Monday night at Madison 
Square Garden 7,000 of what is 
whimsically called the sport-loving 
public attended a wrestling match 
between two pachyderms. Accord- 
ing to the sporting page, the victor 
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“floored Lewis with a kick in the 
chest, battered him with two flying 
butts and pinned him with a body 
slam.” Sometimes it seems that a 
mirror held to the lips of Civiliza- 


tion would show but little moisture. 
—The N. Y. World-Telegram. 


We are not opposed to Commu- 
nism because we are satisfied with 
modern Capitalism. . . . We have 
no love for modern Capitalism. We 
demand economic independence for 
all, and we say that economic inde- 
pendence cannot be severed from 
ownership. We demand a better 
standard of living for our depressed 
classes, better wages and partner- 
ship in the industries themselves, 
better houses, better provision for 
all their needs. We demand the 
complete subjection of the indus- 
trial and economic orders to the so- 
cial needs of men. We demand the 
abolition of the idea that a man’s 
standard of living should be settled 
by what industry can pay, and on 
an excessively competitive basis at 
that. We demand that this false 
notion be replaced by the Christian 
notions, that a man’s material con- 
dition be in accordance with his 
dignity as a man and a father, with 
his worth as a being whom God 
loves and for whom God died. 


—Dr. Bernarp Grimey, quoted in The Uni- 
verse (London), April 21st. 


The public good is symphonic in 
its structure, and for that reason 
can never be brought into being by 
multiplying the numbers of the 
public spirited and accumulating 
their good deeds—any more than a 
symphony of Beethoven could be 
produced merely by accumulating 
the efforts of gifted musicians each 
at liberty to choose his own contri- 
bution to the performance and his 
own manner of making it . 
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Without orchestration the effective 
pursuit of the public good is impos- 


sible. 
—L. P. Jacks, in the Hibbert Journal, April. 


I wish sometimes the idea peo- 
ple have that a man who reads a 
book is necessarily doing something 
virtuous or valuable, might be for- 
ever exploded. It may be only his 
kind of laziness! For reading, real 
reading, is not only a deep and sat- 
isfying and joyous experience, but 
it is a serious educational process. 
Only those who know this, know 


how rich the rewards may become. 
—Ray STANNARD Baker, quoted in N. Y. 
Times, May 23d. 


The advance [of science] cannot 
be checked nor would we wish to 
check it if we could. But we must 
recognize the deplorable fact that 
man’s ethical advance lags far be- 
hind. Only by a quickening of his 
spiritual progress may the perils 


be escaped. 
—Sir ALrrep EwrneG, K.C.B., F.R.S., in the 
Hibbert Journal, April. 


What is important is what the 
workman has in his mind, not what 
some model has in his body. This 
is the attitude of mind of all the 
great periods of sculpture: not 
what they saw, but what they 
loved, that they carved. Truly they 
loved what they saw, but their see- 
ing bent before their love as a sap- 


ling before the wind. 
—Enric GILL. 


It might have been hoped that 
these last four years of enforced 
abstention from extravagance, in 
which many persons have been un- 
able to buy even the plain neces- 
saries of life, would teach us a san- 
er philosophy. . . . There seems, 
however, to have been little search- 
ing of hearts as to the ideals of 























each individual among us all. For 
the most part, people appear mere- 
ly to be waiting for the chance to 
begin over again on the old basis 


as soon as prosperity returns. 


—James Trustow Apams, in the N. Y. Times 
Magazine, May 14th. 


It annoys me to find editorial 
condemnation of President Roose- 
velt’s “brain trust.” For a great 
many years the American public 
has been comparatively well satis- 
fied if an American executive sur- 
rounded himself with advisers 
drawn from the dominant wing of 
the current majority party. I fail 
to see why a bright young experi- 
menter from some cloistered hall 
should not be a better choice than 
an old line politician who floun- 
dered around Washington for a 
couple of generations to no good ef- 
fect. Moley and Tugwell may be less 
than inspired, and yet I would rath- 
er put my money on them than on 
Moses and Mills. The practical 
boys, the realistic boys, the way- 
wise boys, have had their chance. 
And what a mess they made of it. 
The cry is these new advisers are 
mere striplings, still wet behind the 
ears. But what have we had from 
various ancients who were dehy- 
drated twenty years ago? The more 
experimental Franklin Roosevelt 
becomes the better I like him. 


—Heywoop Broun. 


I should think various fanatics 
the world around would get tired 
of persecuting the Jewish people; 
the ultimate result is always to 
strengthen, solidify and extend the 
influence of the Jewish intellect. 
The Jewish mind has been sharp- 
ened against the grindstones of 
persecution for many, many cen- 
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turies—it has indeed worn out nu- 
merous grindstones—and its most 
bigoted enemies have been in the 
long run vastly beneficial to its 
quality; it is precisely the people 
who have made things hard for the 
Jewish people who have made the 
Jewish people strong and enduring. 
—Don Marquis, in Collier’s, June 17th. 


In dogma, in the fact of absolute 
truth inflexible and eternal, entire- 
ly independent of a basis of prac- 
tical utility, we possess something 
indescribably great. When the soul 
becomes aware of it, it is overcome 
by a sensation as of having touched 
the mystic guarantee of universal 
sanity. 

—Romano Guarpini, The Spirit of the Lit- 
urgy. 


Hitlerism presents to this ad- 
vanced age the queer spectacle of 
a nation destroying books, ideas, 
by fire. To say that the writings 
of certain authors must be gathered 
in a vast pyramid and given to the 
torch is so futile as to make one 
wonder whether there be such a 
force in the world as civilization, 
reason, intelligence. 


—MiLton J. Fercuson, president of the New 
York Library Association. 


The Catholic Church has the 
right to expect that the state au- 
thorities, according to the example 
of authority within the Church, are 
not limiting human liberties more 
than is required for the general 
welfare, but are honoring them- 
selves by doing justice to every 
citizen and leaving him in posses- 
sion of his due—be it property, 
honor or liberty. 


—Pastoral Letter of the German Catholic 
Bishops, Fulda, June 9th 














A WORLD WAR ON GOD 


By G. M. GoppEN 


“Confronted with such slaughter of immortal souls... it is necessary that 
we unite all our forces in one solid compact line against the battalions of evil, 


enemies of God no less than of the human race.” 
—Pope Pius XI. Encyclical, “Caritate Christi Compulsi,” 1932. 


HE silver trumpets of the Vati- 

can have rung out over the 
world, sounding the advance against 
a new and world-wide organization 
which has declared war upon God. 
This organization, Pope Pius XI. af- 
firms, in the latest Encyclical, to be 
“the most dreadful evil of our 
times.” It engages “openly and in 
secret in a _ relentless struggle 
against religion, and against God 
Himself.” It seeks to “destroy 
every bond of law, human and di- 
vine.” It desires to efface Chris- 
tian civilization. Fifteen hundred 
years ago Christian civilization was 
threatened with destruction at the 
hands of barbarian conquerors. 
Attila and his armies stood at the 
gates of Rome. Pope St. Leo went 
out to meet the destroyer, and the 
Christian world was saved. To-day 
Pope Pius XI. goes out, in the twen- 
tieth century power of the printed 
word, words read throughout two 
hemispheres, to meet the modern 
destroyer; a destroyer more sub- 
tle, more terrible, more deadly 
than all the invading armies of At- 
tila. For Attila could only kill the 
body. The new destroying power 
aims at a universal slaughter of im- 
mortal souls. The Vicar of Christ 
stands, to-day, confronting this new 
thing, “never before seen in his- 
tory,” these “battalions of evil”; 
and he calls upon all Christians, 
and on all those who, although not 


Christians, yet “believe in God and 
adore Him,” to unite their forces in 
one solid compact line, the van- 
guard of which should naturally be 
“those who are proud of the Chris- 
tian name, and mindful of the glo- 
rious tradition of apostolic times.”* 

Here is a call to the Catholics of 
all nations to stand ranged behind 
the Holy Father himself, in the 
vanguard of international Catholic 
action. Here is a superb opportu- 
nity, an opportunity “never before 
seen in history,” for the Catholic 
men and women, and above all for 
the Catholic youth, of to-day. 

What are we going to do about 
it? 

One thing is certain. No Catho- 
lic of any country,—for, as the 
Pope says, “the satanical banners 
of war against God and against re- 
ligion are unfurled to the winds, in 
the midst of all peoples, and in all 
parts of the earth,”—can be con- 
tent to sit still, a poltroon, doing 
nothing. “In this battle for the de- 
fense of religion,” declares the 
Pope, “we must make use of all 
lawful means at our disposal.” Or- 
ganized Catholic defenses must be 
thrown up. Organized Catholic 
forces must be mobilized. Organ- 
ized Catholic intelligence services 
must be put into action, gathering 


1All the quotations in this article, unless 
otherwise stated, are from the Encyclical 
“Caritati Christi Compulsi.” 
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concrete facts concerning the dispo- 
sitions, the activities, the nature of 
the new hostile forces, themselves 
splendidly organized, directed, and 
led. 

The following pages outline some 
of the results gained by an intelli- 
gence service behind the enemies’ 
lines in Europe. And, in this wide- 
flung battle line, what happens in 
Europe is of intimate concern to 
America. What is being done on 
the “religious front,” as Moscow 
calls it, in Europe is being done 
throughout the world. Every ad- 
vance of the enemies of God, in any 
one country in Europe, has its re- 
percussions in all countries, both in 
the old world and the new. 

The characteristic feature of the 
new warfare upon God is that, un- 
like the old individualistic negative 
atheism, it is a constructive mass 
movement, directed on the working 
classes in the first place, and at- 
tacking the educated and academic 
classes as a secondary objective. 
The Pope is perfectly aware of this 
characteristic. As he says the “rela- 
tively few, isolated, and individual 
atheists” have been always with us. 
“To-day, on the contrary, atheism 
has already spread through large 
masses of the people’’; to-day, athe- 
ism combined “war against God 
with men’s struggle for their daily 
bread”; this “new form of atheism 
proclaims that there will be neither 
peace nor welfare on earth until the 
last remnant of religion has been 
torn up.” In other words, the ob- 
ject of these “enemies of God no 
less than of the human race” is 
the launching, in all countries, of a 
world-wide proletarian atheism, or- 
ganized in national militant 
“Leagues of the Godless,” which 
are modeled after the archetype at 
Moscow, the Soviet “League of the 
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Godless” with its 5,000,000 mem- 
bers. This new forward drive be- 
gan, on an international scale, in 
1930, when the Soviet organization 
succeeded in forming the “Commu- 
nist Atheistic International,” an In- 
ternational intended to be _ the 
Headquarters and General Staff of 
the new universal godless move- 
ment. As a measure of camouflage 
the G. H. Q. was placed in Berlin; 
but the directive power remains in 
Moscow. Already, as regards Eu- 
rope, national “Proletarian God- 
less” organizations are at work in 
England, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Holland, Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and 
Greece. A group of European in- 
vestigators has pointed out that 
“observing the activities of Godless 
Communism it is impossible not to 
see a broad plan, carefully worked 
out in all its details, and being 
gradually and methodically real- 
ized.” 

What is the broad plan for dis- 
seminating the new Proletarian 
Atheism in Europe, Australasia, 
Mongolia, India, America? How 
is it being methodically realized in, 
for example, France, Germany, 
England? 


In France we find a clear defini- 
tion of the political nature of the 
New Atheism, and an explanation 
of why materialist Soviet Russia 
is so preoccupied with the interna- 
tional slaughter of souls. In La 
Lutte Anti-religieuse, the monthly 
organ of the French “Godless,” it is 
stated that “Atheism is really the 
only doctrine which is compatible 
with the revolutionary theory prop- 
er to the Proletariat. Belief in the 
existence of God is a counter-revo- 
lutionary belief.” And, again, 

2La Lutte Anti-religieuse. No. 56. 1932. 
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“We are fighting against religion on 
a class-basis.”* And yet again, “Re- 
ligion is a tremendous evil which is 
ravaging the working class.”* The 
French “Godless” have mapped out 
areas of operation:—‘Atheism,” 
says La Lutte, No. 57, must be pro- 
moted by all possible means: lec- 
tures, theater, conferences, socials, 
publications, by dialectical mate- 
rialism, by anti-religious education. 
Direct contact has also been set up 
between the “Godless” of Paris and 
the “Godless” of Leningrad, in or- 
der to adapt French conditions to 
the tremendous experience ac- 
quired by the “League of the God- 
less” in Russia from 1922-1932. 

In France the New Atheism is 
definitely linked up with economic 
organization, by the action of the 
6th Congress of the revolutionary 
Trade Unions of France, the C. G. 
T. U., establishing official collabora- 
tion between the C. G. T. U. and the 
Proletarian Atheists in all the cul- 
tural, educational, and propaganda 
sections of these Unions. Intensive 
propaganda is being carried on 
among French children; anti-reli- 
gious plays for children have been 
given in Paris; the world-wide 
Communist organization for chil- 
dren, the “Young Pioneers,” is being 
organized; and a special anti-reli- 
gious manual for French children 
is being prepared. 

Local branches and groups of the 
French Proletarian Atheists are 
constantly increasing; three new 
groups were established in January, 
1932. The work of local groups is 
coérdinated in Regional Confer- 
ences of militant atheists. Such a 
Conference for Northern France 
was held in February, 1932. Liter- 
ature is widely circulated, and lec- 
ture tours are launched in the 


sibid., No. 57. 1932. 4Ibid., No. 58. 1932. 
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French provinces. Open debates 
are also arranged. A French “Pro- 
letarian Christmas” was celebrated 
on New Year’s Day, 1932; and anti- 
religious dramatic performances 
are staged. A National Congress 
was held by the French “Godless” 
on July 2 and 3, 1932, at which it 
was decided to adopt the name “As- 
sociation des Travailleurs Athées 
de France.’’* 


In Germany the Executive of the 
German “Union of Proletarian Athe- 
ists” drew up, in November, 1931, 
special orders for an advance on 
the anti-religious front. Work was 
to be pushed forward among the 
industrial workers, the poor peas- 
ants, employees and _ intellectuals. 
Special “Godless” groups were to be 
set up in the German factories. 
Particular attention was to be di- 
rected to the German villages; 150 
village atheist centers were to be 
set up, and 20,000 peasant children 
were to be made to participate in 
German “Godless” circles. The in- 
structions emphasized the special 
need of work among the children; 
special “Godless” groups were to be 
established in the schools, and anti- 
religious literature was to be dis- 
tributed at the school doors.* The 
German “Godless,” in complete ac- 
cord with the French “Godless,” 
proclaim the political element in 
the new Proletarian Atheism :— 
“The German ‘Godless’ do not sepa- 
rate their fight against religion 
from the political fight for Commu- 
nism; the former is considered to 
be but a part of the latter.""’. The 
German Communist Party “pro- 
claims Atheism and the fight against 
religion as one of its fundamental 


No. 60. June, 1932. 
April, 1932, p. 15. 


5La Lutte. 
6Bulletin of “‘Demain.” 
tIbid. 
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aims.’* In May, 1932, the first fac- 
tory group of “Proletarian Young 
Freethinkers” had been set up in 
Berlin. This factory group under- 
took to organize a mass distribu- 
tion of their newspaper; to create 
a club for young workers; and to 
establish close contact with the vil- 
lages 


In England the attack of the Pro- 
letarian Atheist forces began in 
April, 1932, under the smoke screen 
of a carefully worded account of 
the Soviet “League of Militant 
Atheists,” which was represented 
as in active combat with “supersti- 
tion in all its forms.” This account 
was published in the English Com- 
munist organ, the Daily Worker. 
The article also announced that the 
Leningrad “Regional League of the 
Godless” wished to “establish sys- 
tematic inter-communication _ be- 
tween its members” and “like-mind- 
ed workers in Britain.” This inter- 
communication was to be achieved 
by “regular direct fraternal corre- 
spondence.”® Realizing the dislike 
of anti-God propaganda in Eng- 
land, this article avoids all such 
phrasing. Two months later the 
Leningrad “League of the Godless” 
appeared again in the Daily Work- 
er, acknowledging “quite a shower 
of letters” from British comrades, 
nearly all of which express them- 
selves “as hoping for the establish- 
ment of a British Section of the In- 
ternational Proletarian Atheists.” 
Next came the announcement of a 
meeting to prepare, it was hoped, 
for an “inaugural Conference of a 
British Workers’ Atheist League” ;** 
followed by the further announce- 


8Proletarische Freidenkerstimme. February, 
1932. 

®Daily Worker, April 4, 1932. 

10lbid., June 14, 1932. 

11lbid., June 27, 1932. 


ments in July of a forthcoming 
“Godless” manifesto, and of first 
subscribers to the “British League 
of the Godless.”** Altogether an 
excellent tactical advance in four 
months. 

These preliminary maneuvers in 
England were reénforced by the 
blasphemous theatrical work of the 
so-called ““Workers’ Theatre Move- 
ment,” i. e., the English Communist 
groups for propaganda by drama; 
and by the Militant Atheist Exhibi- 
tions held in England, of the Eng- 
lish section of the V. O. K. S. of 
Moscow, known as the “Society for 
Cultural Relations between the Peo- 
ple of the British Commonwealth 
and the U. S. S. R.” Also, the In- 
ternational Proletarian Atheist As- 
sociation decided on importing spe- 
cial anti-religious literature. 

The close of last year saw the 
final preparations for the launching 
of a British Section of the Proleta- 
rian Freethinkers’ International. A 
handbook of Proletarian Atheism, 
written by the President of the Rus- 
sian “League of the Godless,” and 
translated into English, was pub- 
lished in London in October. In 
November came a definite promise 
from the promoter of the move- 
ment in England, a promise pro- 
mulgated at the sittings of the Tri- 
ennial Congress of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, held in Lon- 
don, that “before the New Year 
there will be an organization for 
the purpose of carrying on Militant 
Atheist propaganda in this coun- 
try.” The recommendation was 
made that every “Local” of the 
Communist Party in England 
should give special attention to this 
work, which “will be the means of 
supplying the Communist Party 
with one of the most valuable of its 


12Ibid., May 8, July 20, 1932. 
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assets.” In accordance with this 
promise an inaugural meeting of 
the British “League of the Godless” 
was held in London, at the offices 
of the Communist organ, the Daily 
Worker, on December 30th. At this 
meeting it was stated that work 
would be begun immediately in “all 
religious and semi-religious organi- 
zations”; and especially among the 
unemployed. Early in January 
last a Provisional Atheist Council 
was set up in Manchester; and the 
movement was reported as already 
active in various towns in England, 
and in Scotland. It was also pro- 
posed to codperate with the Ger- 
man Workers’ Theater Movement, 
which has very “effective” atheist 
sketches. Various meetings fol- 
lowed, and then the British “League 
of Militant Atheists” was formally 
inaugurated at a two days’ Confer- 
ence, in London, held on Easter 
Saturday and Easter Sunday. Com- 
ment on the choice of date is su- 
perfluous. 

It is interesting to note how 
closely these various methods of 
advance, on the “anti-God front,” 
coincide with the words of the Pope 
in his last Encyclical:—‘“Well or- 
ganized, to-day, atheism works its 
way into elementary schools, ap- 
pears in theaters, . . . produces 
booklets, promotes special Exhibi- 
tions . . . This organized and mili- 
tant atheism works untiringly by 
means of its agitators with Confer- 
ences, with every means of propa- 
ganda, secret and open, among all 
classes, in every street and hall; it 
holds fast the unwary with the 
mighty bonds of its organizing 
power.” 

The driving force of this new 
Proletarian Atheism, the quality 
which enables it to hold fast the 
unwary, especially the young ener- 
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getic workers and peasants, lies, 
the Paris investigators tell us, in its 
creative tendency. “The New Athe- 
ism,” they declare, “is a young and 
vigorous appeal to optimism, and to 
battle for the creation of a new 
Godless World, ... a New World, 
based on new morals, a new justice 
and welfare.”** And such an ap- 
peal comes, as the Pope affirms, 
with special power at this moment 
of acute economic distress. As the 
distress of the masses increases, so 
much the more alluring is the 
promise of this new world; so 
much more possible is it to per- 
suade mankind that the destruc- 
tion of religion is one of the essen- 
tial clearances, preparatory to the 
building up of the new Communist 
way of life, the new Communist 
State; that, to quote the Encyclical 
again, “there will be neither peace 
nor welfare upon earth, until the 
last remnant of religion has been 
torn up, and until its last repre- 
sentative has been crushed out of 
existence.” 

The appeal of the new “Godless” 
world, proclaimed by the growing 
armies of the Militant Godless, is 
sounding, as we have seen, in 
France, in Germany, in England. 
It is reaching also the masses of 
Spain, Holland, Greece, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, in Europe; and in 
the East the “anti-God Front” is to 
be found in Japan, in India, in 
Mongolia. This is a new World 
War—on God. Is it not time for 
a new world alliance of those who 
are for God; a militant alliance 
which will be the answer to the 
trumpet call of the Pope to “unite 
all our forces, in one solid compact 
line, against the battalions of evil, 
enemies of God no less than of the 
human race.” 


1sBulletin of “Demain.” May, 1932. 

















A SONG OF ROADS 


By Caro, Cowarp 


H, in Sussex how I love the white, chalk roads 
Fringed with grass and flowers, and kindly shelt’ring trees; 

And the bends that drive me onward like to goads, 
Seeking fairer visions as each swiftly flees! 
Oh, I love the gentle secret-holding roads! 
And, at night, I love the Sussex lanes yet more; 
Arching trees shut out the light of stars above 
But the road—the road gleams whiter than before 
Lighting my pathway; nor will let me rove. 
Oh, I love these mystic, lantern-bearing roads! 


And in Hampshire, it’s the dark lanes that I love, 

Roads of granite, fair and good to tramp along, 

And no trees hide heaven from me far above; 

Whispering pine-trees mark the pathway—tall and strong. 
Yes: the dusky, sullen granite roads are fine; 

And at evening when the sun’s last gleam has fled 

And I walk in darkness—black pines on both sides, 

Fixing my gaze upon the heavens on high, 

Tall pines about my pathway are my guides 

And they print my roadway clear upon the sky. 


But a sandy, shelving, glistening Suffolk lane 

Is the way my feet would fain shuffle along. 

"Tis no matter if in sun, or wind or rain 

Still in this heart wells up a gladsome song, 

For I love the soft, loose, leading-nowhere lanes. 
And at night when people of the quiet land 

Stay sober, silent in their Suffolk homes, 

Think peaceful thoughts and progress still withstand; 
I love each echoing, empty sound that comes 
Stalking me stealthily as the moonlight wanes. 


But the Road that’s best of all I ever trod 

Is the Road on which no fool can go astray; 

Laid surely by the Mighty Hand of God, 

The Road of Him Who says He is the Way. 

We are safe upon the Highway of our God, 

And Himself is shelter from the Sun and rain; 

For Himself, He walks the good Highroad with men 
And though steep and winding, no step is in vain. 
The Gate at the Road’s end is wide open— 

And the Road of Christ’s the very way He trod. 











BOOKS AS STEPPING STONES TO THE CHURCH 


By Maurice F. BELL 


IS article is an attempt to tell, 

from one particular point of 
view, what happened to the writer 
when, for the first time, he was led 
to examine what he called the “Ro- 
man Catholic Claims.” It is part 
of a story of some six months’ dis- 
cursive but steady reading on one 
subject. It contains quotations 
from certain books which helped 
him, more or less, to find himself at 
home in the Catholic Church. It 
must perforce be a personal story: 
but he thinks that it may be of use, 
perhaps, to others. He would like 
to add, quoting Montaigne, “I have 
here only made a nosegay of culled 
flowers, and I have brought nothing 
of my own but the thread that ties 
them together.” 


My preface is on a very personal 
note. Some few years ago I had to 
resign my clerical work in the 
Church of England for reasons of 
health. The doctors told me to re- 
duce my actual responsible work 
“to a minimum”: but I was allowed 
to read. And I read. Never since 
my ordination to the Anglican min- 
istry (forty-three years before) had 
I had so much leisure to study and 
think and pray. The Son of Sirach 
was indeed a Wise Man when he 
wrote that “the wisdom of a scribe 
cometh by his time of leisure; and 
he that is less in action shall re- 
ceive wisdom” (Ecclus. xxxviii., 
25). Certainly it is true in many 
cases that the pressure of occupa- 
tion leaves little time for serious 
and sustained thought. Or, per- 
haps I should say, that, whatever 





time a busy clergyman may have 
for serious thought, he is not dis- 
posed to utilize that time for ends 
which indeed may not be, but 
which seem to him to be secondary. 

If you could imagine a man 
spending all his life in running a 
submarine which has no periscope, 
you could more or less understand 
what it is for a Protestant minister 
to be busy—sometimes over-busy— 
in carrying through the work to 
which he sincerely believes he has 
been called by God: a work which 
calls for all his time and all his 
energies; so much so that, having 
taken up, as it were, a certain ec- 
clesiastical attitude at the outset of 
his ministry and working conscien- 
tiously on those lines, he may yet 
know nothing whatever of what is 
outside the confined sphere in 
which he labors. For my part I 
knew but little of what the Cath- 
olic Church really is. With all my 
heart and soul I believed in much 
—perhaps almost al!—that a Cath- 
olic Christian should believe to his 
soul’s health, and I tried to form 
my life in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of Catholic practice. But I 
did not see why I should not go on 
in what, however, I could not but 
recognize was an Anglican isolation 
from the rest of Catholic Christen- 
dom. 

My Apologia was Newman’s in 
his earlier days. “I believed,” he 
wrote, “that we had the Apostolical 
Succession in the Anglican Church 
and the grace of the Sacraments; I 
was not sure that the difficulties of 
its isolation might not be overcome, 
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though I was far from sure that it 
could. I did not see any clear proof 
that it had committed itself to any 
heresy, or had taken part against 
the Truth; and I was not sure that 
it would not revive with full Apos- 
tolic purity and strength and grow 
into union with Rome itself .. . 
that is if we were but patient and 
hopeful.” 

(I think I may add here that, 
shortly after, I had a letter from 
the priest who received our second 
son into the Church in India. I 
must have written to him, I sup- 
pose, to say that the Anglican 
Church, which my son had left, 
might be schismatical but that—as 
Newman had once thought—it had 
not committed itself to heresy. His 
answer to me is worth quoting. “It 
is claimed,” he wrote, “that—in 
spite of the prevalence of heresy in 
the population of England in the 
last four centuries—the Holy Ghost 
has preserved the Church of Eng- 
land from officially and unequivo- 
cally teaching heresy.” “I am 
afraid,” he continued, “that to me 
this is like thanking God for pre- 
serving the Church of England from 
officially and unequivocally teach- 
ing anything at all!” But this is by 
the way.) 


Things came about in this way. 
At the time I broke down I was 
faced with the fact that not only 
my wife, but two of my sons also— 
the third followed afterwards—had 
deliberately turned their backs 
upon the Church in which I was 
ministering: and that, as our 
Prayer Book had it in another con- 
nection, “not lightly or wantonly.” 
One thing I could do: and one thing 
I would do. It was up to me to 
find out, if I could, what was at the 
root of their surrender. That was 


the task to which I set myself. I 
could not say, “This one had to do 
it because of so and so: and this 
one for such and such a reason.” 
I could not do that, for I talked 
first to one and then to the other 
and still I was bewildered. It was 
evidently a far bigger thing than 
had appeared on the surface. 

Though Rome was a mystery to 
me I could not believe that it drew 
souls only by a kind of fascination 
or that it laid subtle snares for the 
unwary and the blind. The whole 
trouble—for it was a very terrible 
trouble—lay in the fact that I 
knew, in the depths of my being, 
that there was Something very real 
—I could not tell what—which had 
compelled these souls, who were so 
dear to me, to take this awful and 
sundering step. There must, at any 
rate, be something to be said for 
the whole system of the Roman 
Catholic Church of which, up to 
that time, I had heard nothing. 

I had never made any thorough 
study of its polity and its claims. 
I knew the stock Anglican anti-Ro- 
man arguments: I was brought up 
on them: I had never questioned 
them. What was there to be said 
on the other side? I did not be- 
lieve it possible that I could ever 
find myself where my sons had 
gone: but at any rate I could em- 
ploy my enforced leisure in discov- 
ering—at least I hoped I might dis- 
cover—something essentially good 
about the Church of Rome; some- 
thing which would at least make 
me more tolerant, more charitable, 
and render the pain of separation 
in religious matters more bearable. 
I suppose that I was, in a way, 
rather like the unmusical man who, 
at the close of a Beethoven sym- 
phony, said to his friend, “I haven’t 
the faintest idea what it all meant: 
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but I did know this—that there 
were great closed doors, and that, 
behind those doors, something very 
wonderful was going on.” 

Now I want, at the outset, to 
make one thing clear. My differ- 
ences with Rome were mainly his- 
torical. At heart in many ways I 
was at least “Catholic-minded.” On 
matters of Faith I was already ac- 
cepting practically the whole gamut 
of Christian doctrine with one very 
big exception. I remember read- 
ing what Dr. Kinsman, who was 
“Episcopalian Bishop” of Delaware, 
said of himself at his conversion: 
that it was not so much that he had 
to change his principles as that he 
was led by God to change the mode 
of their application. But, after all, 
to do that made all the difference 
that there is between Death and 
Life: the “glimpsing of a new and 
wonderful world, always close at 
hand and surrounding us, involving 
new views of everything.” 

When the scales fell “off my eyes 
I found”—I quote from Newman’s 
Loss and Gain—‘“a power which 
seemed able to push _ through 
mountains and to walk on the sea”: 
I discovered, like Newman’s hero, 
that I had found, what indeed I had 
never sought, because I had never 
known what it was, but what I 
wanted. And that was the Holy 
Catholic Church, the Communion 
of Saints. 

Reading Father Bernard Vaugh- 
an’s Life I noted that he had seen 
clearly fifty years ago what I was 
just beginning to realize, that the 
whole mental attitude of Angli- 
cans towards the notion “Church” 
is alien from that of the Catholic. 
“It is indeed customary,” writes his 
biographer, “to find that members 
of the ‘catholicizing’ party, though 
great propagandists, are, while 
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vague in reality about all dogmas, 
vaguest and least well-instructed 
about the fundamental notion of 
what the Church really is.” 

I know how true that is: and so 
I say that, at the time of which I 
am writing, I had no conception 
whatever of what is involved in 
that clause of the Church’s creed 
which (so far as I knew what it 
meant) I firmly adhered to but held 
so imperfectly, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints.” 

“It is not necessary to the peace 
of a religious soul,” Mr. Charles 
Morgan writes in his Portrait in a 
Mirror, “that its wisdom be per- 
fect: it is necessary that its faith 
be sure.” All the same, it is a 
good thing to do what one can to 
perfect one’s wisdom, such as it is. 
In the Providence of God two 
things were undoubtedly necessary 
for the initial preparatory work of 
my conversion: (1) that I should 
get a clear knowledge of what is in- 
volved in the term “Holy Orders.” 
Have Anglicans any sure ground 
for their contention that their Or- 
ders are Catholic Orders? If they 
differ from Catholic Orders, in what 
consists their difference? And—to 
take one important aspect of this 
question—what did really happen 
with regard to Ordinations and 
Consecrations in England during 
the reigns of Edward VI., Mary and 
Elizabeth? and so forth; (2) that I 
should recognize and acknowledge 
the fact of the building by Christ 
on St. Peter for all time of the 
whole structure of that Church 
which is the Body of the Son of God 
made man, which His Holy Spirit 
would guide into all truth and 
against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail. 

I mention these two points be- 
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cause I am simply writing here 
about books: and that because, at 
the time I am referring to, I had to 
read books in order to clear my 
mind. There were other factors 
contributing to my act of submis- 
sion—factors far more important, 
no doubt, even than this intellec- 
tual brain-clearing. “Faith resides 
in the intellect,” St. Teresa said, 
“but it is exercised by the will.” 
There were other things to come: 
but I have no doubt that God was 
leading me, for the while, along 
roads that seemed best to His Wis- 
dom, and that it was very largely 
through these long months of read- 
ing that the Light of God’s Grace 
dawned upon me, and I learnt 
much that mere book-reading of it- 
self would never have taught me. 
Anyhow I am writing here about 
books (and passages in books) 
which helped me along. 

It has been said that there are 
four categories into which you may 
place books. 

1. Those you ought to read and 
will not. 

2. Those you want to read and 
can’t. 

3. Those you dread to read and 
must. 

4. Those you ought not to read 
and do. 

I am inclined to think that the 
books I read first were under the 
third reading. I rather dreaded 
launching myself upon the sea of 
controversy and I may indeed have 
feared what might happen if I did. 
I don’t know. But, at any rate, it 
had to be done. 

So I set to work. In the Col- 
legiate buildings in which our house 
was situated there was a fine li- 
brary, dating from Tractarian days 
and possessing, in particular, a very 
complete collection of volumes re- 


lating to the Tractarian Revival. I 
tried to make myself master of the 
history of that period to start with. 
From that I was led on to read 
much about the Schism of Henry 
VIII.; the establishment of the 
Church of England under Elizabeth 
and the stories of the English mar- 
tyrdoms. 

Then I studied such questions as 
Unity and Authority, reading both 
Catholic and non-Catholic books 
and trying to judge what I read im- 
partially and without bias. I read 
what may be called “stiff books” 
and I read more ephemeral pam- 
phlet literature: I did not disdain 
an occasional novel. But all my 
reading—and all my thinking—was 
directed to the one end: to discover 
what, in fairness, could be alleged 
in favor of the complete doctrinal 
and disciplinary system of what I 
called the Roman Church. 

Now one thing I did which I ven- 
ture to think was commendable. I 
kept a manuscript book at hand: 
and, in that book, I entered from 
time to time passages which seemed 
to me to put clearly this or that 
point at which I, personally, had 
arrived in the course of my voyage 
of exploration. I have that book 
by me: and I propose to quote out 
of it certain passages which were, 
so to speak, some of my land- 
marks. I suppose the Spirit of 
God led me from book to book as 
it was good for me at that particu- 
lar urgency. It wasn’t by any 
means a systematic course of con- 
troversial study: it was rather the 
getting hold of and reading any- 
thing that came to hand that seemed 
to have any bearing upon the prob- 
lem I had determined, with God’s 
help, to solve. 

I did not confine myself to Cath- 
olic books. At the outset, in fact, I 
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read or re-read many of those solid 
works which certain of the learned 
Anglicans of the time poured forth 
about the ’70s: original research 
work like Denney’s Papalism and 
many other similar books. My very 
dear friend, Dr. Hutton (the late 
Dean of Winchester), sent me a 
long list of books which he (being 
an eminent historian as well as a 
convinced Anglican) advised me to 
study. And then I had to go over 
old ground and take up that book 
to which I had often gone for am- 
munition when faced—as I had 
been from time to time—with the 
conversions, or threatened conver- 
sions, of members of my own flock. 
I allude to Dr. Gore’s Roman Cath- 
olic Claims. Let me say that for 
two-score years Dr. Gore had been 
my Master: I read, with avidity and 
admiration, everything that came 
from his pen: I almost attributed 
to him the infallibility which I de- 
nied to the Pope! But—even with- 
out having recourse to what could 
be said, and had been said, by Dom 
John Chapman and others in an- 
swer to Bishop Gore’s book—I had 
to confess, as I read again his 
Claims after many years, that—in 
face of the great and solemn issues 
involved—it did not carry convic- 
tion. It did not satisfy me. And I 
felt I must get down to the root of 
the matter once more and work se- 
riously at the whole doctrine of the 
Church and its Ministry. There 
again, on that subject Bishop Gore 
himself had written a very solid 
work, which had recently been re- 
published, corrected and amended 
by one of the greatest ecclesiastical 
scholars of my own University, 
Professor C. H. Turner of Mag- 
dalen. A little thing, but evidently 
a very weighty little thing, I noticed 
in my reading of that book. It hap- 
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pened that I only copied out one 
passage from it: and that was a 
quotation from Irenzus. I shall 
set it down here because it shows 
to what point I had arrived so far. 
I felt, evidently, that these were 
weighty words and that they con- 
tained weighty thoughts: 


“The believer who has diligently 
studied the Scriptures under those 
who are ‘elders’ in the Church and 
possess the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles, will find the whole argument 
{with regard to the Organization of 
the Church] hang together, ‘omnis 
sermo ei constabit.’ ... He will 
judge . . . them that make schisms 

. . who, for any and every reason, 
will maim and mutilate and as far 
as in them lies destroy the great 
and glorious Body of Christ; speak- 
ing peace and working war; only 
‘straining out the gnat and swal- 
lowing the camel”; seeing that no 
reformation they can effect can be 
so great as the harm of schism.” 


Professor Turner did not spell 
Reformation with a capital R. But 
his words rang in my ears and 
would not be silenced: “No Refor- 
mation effected can be so great as 
the harm of Schism.” There was 
a seed sown there in my mind: a 
seed sown by the wayside. 

Professor Turner, no doubt most 
unwittingly, was a contributing fac- 
tor in the work of my conversion. 
He had contributed two articles to 
a monthly Anglican “journal of his- 
torical Christianity” called Theol- 
ogy: and, in the first of those arti- 
cles, he had carefully examined the 
question of Petrine Primacy, just 
(as he said) with the single object 
of trying to see exactly what the 
evidence tells us. His conclusions 
were that scholars of the Church of 
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England had failed, in his judg- 
ment, to give due weight to the tes- 
timony supplied by the New Testa- 
ment, and in particular by the Gos- 
pels, to the unique position there 
ascribed to St. Peter: and that the 
constant tradition of the primitive 
Church asserted his unique pre- 
rogative. This thesis he worked 
out at length: and it made a very 
forceful impression, I know, upon 
me. Once again one took up the 
Scriptures: once more one read, 
this time with new eyes, the old 
familiar words. How could one 
have been so blind? The light was 
beginning to make things clearer 
to me. 

Strangely enough it was no 
theologian but a sculptor who 
helped me at this juncture. Mr. 
Eric Gill had written a book called 
Art Nonsense and Other Essays, 
which I happened to light upon on 
the shelves of my circulating li- 
brary. One would not have imag- 
ined that an essay on the Song of 
Solomon would have given me 
needed assistance in my worries 
over the Petrine Primacy! But the 
gist of what Mr. Gill said about 
that Canticle of Canticles was that 
it could not fairly be interpreted in 
a purely naturalistic way. The 
mind, he said, “revolts against so 
elaborate a flattery of merely hu- 
man charms: as a praise of divine 
love it is inadequate, but as a praise 
of human love it is fulsome.” And 
then he added, in a footnote: 

“Compare Our Lord’s words to 
St. Peter, Tu es Petrus, et super 
hance petram. Such talk is but flat- 
tery and jesting if it means a mere- 
ly human prerogative and an en- 
durance no greater than the span 
of one man’s lifetime.” 

This was the sowing of another 
seed. Our Blessed Lord was indeed 
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no flatterer and no mere jester. 
“The words that I have spoken to 
you are spirit and life.” I found 
that His words were going straight 
home to my mind and soul. My 
vision was clearing. 

What I am trying to put into 
words: is that—apart from prayer 
and meditation and other potent 
channels of God’s grace—that di- 
vine grace found scope for the pow- 
er of its working when it directed 
the earnest seeker after truth to 
this or that passage in this or that 
book even when that book seemed 
to be ever so indirectly connected 
with the line of thought along 
which the seeker was traveling. I 
will give further instances of this 
later on. 

There was that much advertised 
and much criticized New Commen- 
tary of Holy Scripture which came 
out about three years ago under Dr. 
Gore’s editorship. In that com- 
mentary my eyes caught this sen- 
tence, printed in italics as being of 
importance to the reader, “The real 
importance of history lies in per- 
ceiving what it is coming to—what 
is its tendency.” And, about the 
same time, I read one of Cardinal 
Newman’s Oxford sermons: and he 
too said that “half the controversies 
in the world are verbal ones, and 
could they be brought to a plain is- 
sue, they would be brought to a 
plain termination.” 

And so I began to look about not 
only for facts—I was beginning by 
this time to be surfeited with facts 
—but for “tendencies” and for 
“plain issues.” I was (and am) 
only a learner and I was well aware 
that I had but an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the great mass of facts 
which go to make up the History, 
say, of the Reformation Settlement 
or of the Church of England since 
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the accession of Elizabeth to the 
present day: but I was ready to 
learn how to take a wider, and I 
think a saner and more truthful 
view of facts. My viewpoint was 
changing. I was beginning to be 
aware of that. 

Dr. Gairdner I found describing 
the first stages of the Reformation 
as “merely the old religion with the 
Pope left out.” In another book I 
saw some one hoping and praying 
that in England we may yet see 
“the old religion with the Pope put 
back.” Well, there was an interval 
of a few years in those old Tudor 
times when that happened—years 
so full of promise and, to all human 
seeming, so fruitless. I made up 
my mind to study, in more or less 
detail, the history of what is called 
“the Marian persecution”: and, 
with reference to this, I must con- 
fess I was rather startled when, in 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, I 
came across this: “Persecution,” he 
wrote, “is the deadly original sin of 
the Reformed Churches; that which 
cools every honest man’s zeal for 
their cause in proportion as his 
reading becomes extensive . . . in 
men who had defied the prescrip- 
tive authority of past ages and of 
established power, the crime of per- 
secution assumes a far deeper hue 
and is capable of less extenuation 
than in a Roman inquisitor.” 

Poor hapless Mary Tudor! I 
write under correction, but I am in- 
clined to believe that, from the 
point of view of blood-guiltiness, 
Queen Mary may be proved at least 
less blameworthy than “Bloody 
Bess” (as Cobbett called her suc- 
cessor) or some other monarchs of 
that blood-stained race. In fact I 
found a Protestant bishop, not so 
many years after her death, de- 
scribing her as “mulier sane pia, 
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clemens, moribusque _ castissimis” 
(“a woman sanely devout, clement 
and of the purest character’), and, 
taking stock of the word “clement” 
as being noteworthy, I began to re- 
vise my preconceived ideas and to 
get rid of innate prejudices. 

In Mr. Chesterton’s works I 
found a storehouse of wise (and 
witty) conclusions on these matters 
which I was studying: and he 
seemed to me to be frank and hon- 
est when he said, for instance, that 
“it is perfectly true that we can 
find real wrongs, provoking rebel- 
lion, in the Roman Church just be- 
fore the Reformation. But,” he 
added, “what we cannot find is one 
of those real wrongs that the Re- 
formers reformed.” 

I culled a passage from the Re- 
mains of R. H. Froude, written in 
1832 while he was yet an Anglican: 


“I really do feel sceptical wheth- 
er .. . the Catholicism of their 
[ Latimer, etc.’s] formule was not a 
concession to the feelings of the na- 
tion, with whom Protestantism had 
not yet become popular, and who 
could scarcely bear the alterations 
which were made; and whether the 
progress of things in Edward VI.’s 
minority may not be considered as 
the jobbing of a faction.” 


Faber, too, before he became a 
Catholic, wrote this in 1841: 


“I will venture a reason why the 
realisation of Anglicanism is so im- 
peded. It has realised to a great 
extent primitive feeling; it has not 
realised Catholicity . . . we make 
neither head nor tail of the present 
Church. Western Christendom lies 
at our feet, and we scamper over it 
every summer by hundreds. But 
we forget that it is that awful old 
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thing, Western Christendom ... 
The ‘present Church’—so overbear- 
ing an ingredient in such few Ro- 
man theologians as I have read—is 
non ens in almost all Anglican.” 


Need I add that, by way of relief, 
I read Monsignor Benson’s novels— 
most of them. They have their 
merits and their defects: but they 
made that kind of impression on 
me that he would have wished to 
make. They proved nothing but 
they illuminated. So they did their 
work in their own peculiar way. 

Again, let me say, I did not con- 
fine my reading to the books of 
Catholic writers. I took down from 
my shelves a book called Ordered 
Liberty —a well-reasoned plea for a 
sane Anglicanism written by the 
present Dean of Chichester for his 
Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge 
some years since. When I wrote to 
him, some months later, to tell him 
of my submission, I told him that, 
if he wanted to have a reasonable 
statement about that step, I would 
refer him to his own book, page 82. 
For this is what he had written in 
a very fair attempt to express the 
Roman Catholic method of teaching 
assurance in matters of faith: 


“It is expressed in the majestic 
figure of Rome saying to the world, 
‘Here is the Christian religion, en- 
tire and unchanged, except so far 
as piety has produced legitimate 
developments. It is universal, so 
that wherever you go you will find 
it the same. It has never faltered 
in saying that the faith is supernat- 
ural in origin, nor has it allowed 
the powers of human reason, or the 
influences of worldly diplomacy or 
politics, to influence its attitude to 
the great fundamental verities. 
Prophecy, miracle and vision were 
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the first guarantees of the Faith, 
and they have never ceased from 
the Catholic Church. Heresies have 
arisen, but the wonderful insight of 
Rome has always detected them, 
and its heaven-aided power has al- 
ways been the main element in 
their destruction.’ 

“It is,” he continued, “of the es- 
sence of this theory that the whole 
tradition as it stands is impeccable 
and inexpungeable. The main cit- 
adel of the Faith is strongly guard- 
ed by a series of outworks, in which 
no inch of ground is ever yielded. 
Criticism of the parts is disloyalty 
to the whole, though such criticism 
might be allowed, if not too public 
or aggressive. The great point is 
that there is a whole. You may not 
like details, but you accept or re- 
ject it as a whole.” 


His own Anglican reply to this is 
an appeal to “first principles,” to 
the “authority of the Primitive 
Church,” to “authorities rather than 
to authority,” to the “old conciliar 
tradition,” and to an “educated 
sense of fitness”: laying himself 
open, as he allows, to the charge 
that you may be “cutting down the 
tree and sitting on its root.” 

And all that fitted in so exactly 
with what Newman worked out so 
fully in his Essay on Development. 
Of course I read that as well as the 
A’. gia and, later on, the Present 
FP os:aton of Catholics in England, 
and, above all, his Life. In one of 
his letters there came these two 
sentences, which went home: 


“You must consent to think—and 
you must exercise such resignation 
to the Divine Hand which leads you 
as to follow it anywhither. .. . 
Moral proofs are grown into, not 
learnt by heart.” 
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And this—in a letter to Dr. Pusey, 
who had suggested to him the pos- 
sibility of finding a Minimum as 
the basis of an Ejirenicon: 


“It seems to us false, and we 
must ever hold, on the contrary, 
that the object of faith is not sim- 
ply certain articles A, B, C, D, con- 
tained in dumb documents, but the 
Whole Word of God, explicit and 
implicit, as dispensed by His living 
Church.” 


And again, two sentences of Thom- 
as Scott’s which the Cardinal said 
had greatly influenced him. (I 
knew that they were influencing 
me.) 


“Growth is the only evidence of 
life. 
“Holiness before peace.” 


Alice Meynell had felt that about 
growth and had expressed it in a 
very beautiful sentence. “I re- 
ceived the Church,” she wrote, 
many years after her conversion, 
“so that whatever she could unfold 
with time she would unfold it there 
where I had enclosed her, in my 
heart.” 

With regard to holiness, I find 
that I made several quotations: 
this, for instance, from St. Francis 
de Sales: “If we are holy according 
to our own will we shall never be 
truly holy.” 

On the other hand this, from 
Amiel, quoted with approval by 
Dean Inge: “The great defect of 
Liberal Christianity is that its con- 
ception of holiness is a frivolous 
one.” I must confess that I could 
not understand the Dean writing 
that, but it is difficult to follow the 
workings of the decanal mind. I 
took up an evening paper and 
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found him asserting that “the Re- 
formed Churches cannot be said to 
recognize the pursuit of holiness as 
an adequate career”! 

“Holiness before peace,” I said 
to myself—whether one thinks of 
it as an adequate career or not—as 
I read the lives of such Catholic 
saints of our own day as the Curé 
d’Ars, and St. Thérése the Less, 
and Charles de Foucauld and Fa- 
ther William Doyle. 

I went back to Newman’s Life, 
but remembered his writing—it 
was in a Letter to Henry Wilber- 
force—thus: 


“So it is with us as regards the 
Church of England, when we look 
with amazement at what we 
thought so unearthly, and find so 
commonplace and worthless. Then 
we perceive that aforetime we have 
not been guided by reason, but 
biased by education, and swayed 
by affection.” 


And I asked myself, “was not that 
my state? Not guided by reason, 
but biased by education and swayed 
by affection.” Holy? Could I hon- 
estly see the Note of Holiness in 
the Church of England? In indi- 
viduals, yes: but in the aggregate, 
as a Body, No. And Catholic? I 
wondered. Newman wrote, about 
the Church of England, to Ambrose 
de Lisle: 


“Viewed in its structure it has 
never been more than partially 
Catholic. If its ritual has been 
mainly such, yet its Articles are the 
historical offspring of Luther and 
Calvin. And its ecclesiastical or- 
ganization has ever been, in its fun- 
damental principles, Erastian. To 
make that actual and visible, tangi- 
ble body Catholic would be simply 
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to make a new creature—it would 
be to turn a panther into a hind. 
There are very great similarities 
between a panther and a hind. Still 
they are possessed of separate na- 
tures, and a change from one to the 
other would be a destruction and a 
reproduction, not a process.” 


All that seemed extraordinarily 
fresh. Written some fifty or sixty 
years ago it might have been 
penned only yesterday. 

All this, it may be said, is mere 
head-work. That was by no means 
the case. It was Reason pointing 
out the way: and Reason is quite 
content to be the handmaid of the 
Lord and, having done its service, 
to stand aside and give way to 
Faith. One stood at the parting of 
the ways. “Certainty,” I read in 
Newman’s Loss and Gain, “in its 
highest sense, is the reward of 
those who, by an act of the will, 
and at the dictate of reason and 
prudence, embrace the truth, when 
nature, like a coward, shrinks. You 
approach the Church in the way of 
reason; you enter it in the light of 
the Spirit.” 

But how does one know for cer- 
tain what is or is not the right path, 
the Way of Faith? 

Let Mr. Maurice Baring answer 
that question. I quote from his 
novel, The Coat Without Seam, 
in which ' took stock of this dia- 
logue: 


“How does one know it is the 
right path?” said Christopher. 

“One knows it in the same way 
one knows whether one is outside 
or inside of a house. You are warm 
inside and cold outside. Inside 
there is a fire.” 

“But if you don’t feel the cold 
outside?” 
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“Till you find the fire you do not 
know how cold you were.” 

“I don’t see that anyone is the 
worse off, if one doesn’t know.” 

“You can’t understand that till 
you feel the fire.” 


The Camel—that is I who write 
this—by this time overladen with a 
weighty and bulky mass of facts, 
had to kneel down before it could 
go into the City of God “through 
the eye of a needle,” the narrow 
gate into the Enchanted City of 
Oriental legend. The head of this 
particular Camel, having done its 
level best as a head, had to learn to 
stoop, to give way, to submit with 
humility and wonder and reverence 
to something like a new birth. 
Maurice Baring, in that same book, 
tells of Pasteur: how some one had 
asked that great scientist how he 
reconciled the wonders of science 
with the simplicities and divine 
follies of religious faith, and he 
said, “My faith is like that of a 
Breton peasant: and, if I knew 
more, it would be like that of a 
Breton peasant’s wife.” 

I quote now from Jdérgensen’s 
Autobiography, which I could not 
put down when once I had be- 


gun it: 


“The spirit of modern Catholi- 
cism may not be brilliantly intel- 
lectual and to some it doesn’t seem 
particularly spiritual—for its spirit 
is other than that of the world— 
its spirit is that sweet spirit which 
created our saints, the spirit of the 
love of Jesus Christ, the spirit of 
faith, which is also the true human 
spirit resting in God.” 


“Resting in God.” Yes. And in 
God’s revelation of Himself in and 
through His Church. I took up an- 
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other novel of Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
and found this: 


“You see, the difference between 
us is this: our authority is not the 
Bible only, although we believe it 
to be inspired; but a perpetually in- 
fallible Church. The Gospel for us 
is like a Bradshaw. [Just a rail- 
way time-table, as it were.] But 
we believe in an infallible station- 
master’s office, in which there is a 
succession of divinely-appointed 
station-masters perpetually guaran- 
teed, who tell us how to use the 
Bradshaw, and what trains are run- 
ning and what not.” 

“But,” said Miles, “your title- 
deeds are, after all, the Bradshaw.” 

“Yes,” said Troumestre, “and in 
that Bradshaw there is a notice by 
the first people who drew it up, 
saying that God had created the 
station-master’s office, that it was to 
go on forever, and would explain 
the Bradshaw to us rightly forever. 
... You can’t take a railway-guide 
and interpret it as each of you likes 
——otherwise there will be accidents. 
You can deny the authority, but in 
that case it is better not to travel 
by train. But to accept the railway- 
guide, and to dispute the station- 
master’s supplementary informa- 
tion, seems to me absurd.” 


And then I must mention Karl 
Adam’s The Spirit of Catholicism. 
Perhaps that book gave my inquir- 
ing mind more of the spirit of bal- 
ance than any other book I had yet 
come across. I believe it will be a 
very potent influence in the work 
of conversion: it is so sane, so 
fair, so tenderly constraining in 
its arguments and in its essential 
spirit. 

Another point came to the front 
as I studied the Majesty of the 
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Teaching Church. A sentence or 
two in Karl Adam’s book led me 
to very serious considerations. “A 
community,” he wrote, “implies a 
common life, and therefore there 
must be a definite norm for the 
community, a creed and a law.” 
And this norm must willingly be 
accepted by the Catholic Christian 
not only in dogma and worship but 
also in morals. Mrs. Meynell felt 
this when she joined the Church. 
Fifty years afterwards she wrote: 


“I saw, when I was very young, 
that a guide in morals was even 
more necessary than a guide in 
faith. It was for this that I joined 
the Church. Other Christian soci- 
eties may legislate, but the Church 
administers legislation . . . admin- 
isters morality, as no other sect 
does or can do, by means of moral 
theology. The world is far from 
living up to that ideal, but it is the 
only ideal worth living up to.” 


So the time came when one could 
no longer weigh pros and cons. The 
time had passed for that. The sal- 
vation of one’s soul was at stake. 
A step had to be taken—to go back 
or to go forward—to retire into 
what I was beginning to recognize 
as a stagnant pool or to take a 
plunge into the full current of the 
great river of life. Where that cur- 
rent would take one I felt I hardly 
knew. But there was no alterna- 
tive. In one’s blindness all one 
could do was to trust one’s self to 
God’s hands and let Him do His 
work. Compromise, so dear to the 
Anglican, had no meaning for me. 
If the Pearl could only be pur- 
chased at a great price, that price 
must be paid. I have mentioned 
that I read novels at odd times. 
Even in the worst books, Dr. John- 
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son is reported to have said, you 
can find something that is good. 
(Far from me to imply that the fa- 
mous Mr. Oppenheim writes bad 
books. They are not at all bad of 
their kind. But here is the kind of 
thing Dr. Johnson must have had 
in mind. It is culled from a shock- 
er called The Devil’s Paw): “I am 
not sure,” the bishop declared, 
“that we are not, all of us, a little 
over-inclined towards compromise. 
The sapping-away of conscience is 
so easy.” 

The italics are mine. I felt the 
awful truth of the statement: and 
I was not going to allow my con- 
science to be sapped-away. How 
could I? Dom Columba Marmion 
was talking to his monks at Mared- 
sous one day and he quoted Horace 
—you will find it in his Life: 


“Vivendi qui recte prorogat horam 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat am- 
nis; at ille 

Labitur ac labetur in omne volu- 
bilis 2vum.” 


And that meant, I suppose, for me 
that “he who puts off the hour of 
his conversion is like a peasant who 
waits till the river has passed by. 
But the river flows and will con- 
tinue to flow, flowing on for ever.” 

So the great Cardinal ended his 
Development of Christian Doctrine: 


“Wrap not yourself round in the 
associations of years past, nor de- 
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termine that to be truth which you 
wish to be so, nor make an idol of 
cherished anticipations. Time is 
short. Eternity is long.” 


As for me, in this year of grace 
I want to add to what I have writ- 
ten one verse from Holy Scripture 
and one extract from a book I read 
only quite recently. The first is 
from the fourth Psalm: “Signatum 
est super nos lumen vultus tui, Do- 
mine: dedisti lzxtitiam in corde 
meo.” Which is, being translated 
freely, “What I know is that the 
light of Thy countenance, O Lord, 
has now set its mark upon me and 
my family: and Thy gift of un- 
speakable gladness fills my heart 
to overflowing.” 

And the second may be found in 
the “Journal” of that strong and 
sometimes extravagant writer, Léon 
Bloy. In that outspoken diary I 
found this entry, which was, no 
doubt, the answering of a fool ac- 
cording to his folly: but I would 
willingly defend, against any one, 
the essential truth of what he shot 
at his correspondent: 


“April the 8th. Reply to a Prot- 
estant who wanted to pull my leg. 
I decline to discuss things with 
him, because the only thing I be- 
lieve in is obedience. Jesus has 
commanded me to obey the Pope, 
and that is enough for me.” 


And for me. 














CHICAGO’S CATHOLIC CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


By GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.J. 


NE need be no devotee of the 

materialistic interpretation of 
history to share the view that phys- 
ical phenomena play their part in 
fashioning the web of history. They 
do not weave the entire texture, but 
they supply not a little of the warp 
and woof. To illustrate: Chicago 
was started on its way by a geolog- 
ical fact. Buried to-day beneath 
the streets and buildings of the 
huge metropolis is a ridge of land 
which on some prehistoric occa- 
sion, as the glacial period drew to 
a close, lifted its head above the 
surrounding waters to become a 
continental divide, parting the wa- 
ters east and west along an enor- 
mous arc that swung around from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
the mouth of the Mississippi. With 
the coming of the ridge the waters 
ran off east by way of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence to the 
Atlantic and west by way of the II- 
linois and the Mississippi to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Save for this bit 
of dry land the canoeman could 
travel by water all the way from 
Lake Erie to the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. But it was the merest rib- 
bon of earth, a matter in the wet 
season of only a mile or two, and 
a canal cut through it would solve 
the problem of uninterrupted wa- 
ter communication between North 
and South. This was the very sug- 
gestion made by Louis Joliet, who 
in 1673 discovered the ridge, des- 
tined to become known far and 
wide in the French period of west- 
ern occupation as the Portage or 





Carrying Place of “Checagou.” The 
Michigan-Illinois Canal of 1848 was 
the embodiment of Joliet’s idea, to 
which further concrete expression 
has been given by the “Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf Waterway,” the opening 
up of which Chicago is celebrat- 
ing in the current year, 1933. On 
May 15th past a cargo of steel start- 
ed from Chicago for Houston, Tex- 
as, by way of the Illinois and the 
Mississippi. 

It was inevitable that the Chicago 
Portage, one of Archer Hulbert’s 
five “keys of the continent,” should 
become a link of trade and travel 
between Canada and the Mississippi 
Valley; it was also inevitable that a 
commercial center should spring up 
in its locality. The first suggestion 
in this direction came from La 
Salle. Six years after Joliet had 
made his epoch-making proposal of 
a canal through the Portage, the 
brilliant Norman explorer arrived 
at “the place called Checagou,” as 
he described it, where, so he wrote, 
“an establishment” was needed. 
His mention of the name of the fu- 
ture metropolis is the first on rec- 
ord. Subsequently there arose at 
“Checagou” a fort, a warehouse, a 
Jesuit mission-post. The magic 
name found its way to the Gover- 
nor’s palace on the rock of Quebec 
and across seas tc the gilded halls 
of Versailles. Frontenac mentions 
it in his dispatches to the King’s 
ministers. Five extant letters, two 
of La Salie’s and three of Catholic 
missionaries, are dated from the 
place. In the correspondence of the 
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seminary clergymen of Quebec 
“Checagou” meets with mention a 
score of times. Distances were 
measured to and from it as being a 
sharply defined location in the geog- 
raphy of the day. It got on the 
map literally and figuratively. That 
wonderful specimen of the cartog- 
rapher’s art, Franquelin’s map of 
1688, shows “Fort Chicagou” on the 
site of the metropolis-to-be; and 
this, thirteen years before Cadillac 
founded Detroit, seventy-six before 
Laclede set up his trading post of 
St. Louis and a hundred before 
Denham and Patterson planted the 
village that developed into Cincin- 
nati. Surely the distinction, what- 
ever it be, that attaches to remote- 
ness of origin is not to be denied 
to the great metropolis of the Mid- 
dle West. Ancient Chicago, the 
“Checagou” of the French occupa- 
tion, with its fort and warehouse 
and Miami Indian Mission of the 
Guardian Angel, is a neglected chap- 
ter in Chicago history: but it is a 
real chapter, all the same, not a 
fictitious one. Its realities stir the 
historical imagination and are 
bound to grow with the years in in- 
terest and appeal. 

Whatever activity, military, com- 
mercial or missionary, centered at 
Chicago during the French régime 
falls with almost mathematical pre- 
cision within the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. With the 
turn of this century the Chicago 
area went into eclipse. For almost 
a century, it would appear, it was 
abandoned by the whites, and ref- 
erences to it in contemporary rec- 
ords are few. Not until 1795 does 
it again emerge into the light. In 
that year the United States ac- 
quired from the Indians a tract of 
land six miles square at the mouth 
of the Chicago River. There, eight 
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years later, was established a mili- 
tary post, Fort Dearborn. It is here 
that the story of modern Chicago 
really begins. Something of a con- 
necting link between the old and 
the new Chicago was the French 
Catholic mulatto, Jean Baptiste 
Point de Saible. Madame Peltier, 
née Susanne Point de Saible, appar- 
ently his daughter, went from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis in 1796 to have 
her child baptized by the resident 
priest. Point de Saible’s residence 
at Chicago covered the approximate 
period 1784-1800. The long resi- 
dence entitles him to rank as the 
city’s first permanent settler. 


The first known contact of white 
men with Chicagoland was likewise 
the first known contact of the Cath- 
olic Church with the same locality. 
In the party of explorers who 
canoed down the Chicago River in 
the September of 1673 was the no- 
table missionary figure, Pére Mar- 
quette. In December of the follow- 
ing year he entered the same river 
a second time, camping on its 
banks until the March of 1675. 
Those sixteen weeks of residence 
within the present corporate limits 
of Chicago have given him an im- 
perishable place in the city’s re- 
corded history. Here, on or about 
December 13, 1674, he celebrated 
Mass, the first religious service of 
record in the metropolitan area. 
Here he dispensed the sacraments 
of the Church to his loyal voya- 
geurs. Here, too, he penned his 
famous journal, the earliest written 
document produced within the lim- 
its of the city. It pictures the first 
known sojourn of a white man on 
the site of Chicago with fascinating 
detail and remains for all time a 
record of undying interest and 
charm. George Bancroft wrote of 
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Marquette that the West would 
build his monument. It has done 
so in a hundred interesting ways. 
In the great municipality, the phys- 
ical setting of which he was the 
first to portray in written words, 
the appeal of his name grows with 
the advancing years. By special 
ordinance of the Chicago City Coun- 
cil, December 4th, the day in 1674 
when he beached his canoe at the 
“River of the Portage,” is celebrat- 
ed annually as “Marquette Day.” 

Other soldiers of the Cross were 
to follow in the memorable trail 
blazed by Marquette. Between 1673 
and 1702 at least fifteen Catholic 
priests whose names we know made 
the acquaintance of Chicagoland, 
five of them being Jesuits, four 
Franciscans, three priests of the So- 
ciety of Foreign Missions, and one 
a Sulpician. These were ecclesi- 
astics associated in some way or 
other with ancient Chicago, the 
"Checagou” of the French. The 
first priest to visit the place after 
the American occupation was Fa- 
ther Michael Levadoux, who came 
in 1796. He was followed by Rich- 
ard in 1821, by Badin in 1830 and 
by St. Cyr in 1833. With the four- 
year ministry of the city’s first resi- 
dent Catholic pastor, Father St. Cyr, 
organized Catholicism in Chicago 
made a definite beginning. 

St. Cyr’s appearance in Chicago 
antedated by only a few weeks the 
first civic incorporation of the 
place, which was chartered as a 
town. Its population at this time 
was probably about two hundred. 
The signers of the 1833 petition of 
the Chicago Catholics for a resident 
priest, together with the members 
of their families, numbered one 
hundred and twenty-eight. The 
Catholics were apparently more 
than half of the population. Writ- 
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ten in French and addressed to 
Bishop Rosati of St. Louis, then 
temporarily administering Northern 
Illinois as Vicar General of the 
Bishop of Bardstown, the petition 
is a document replete with interest. 
The names attached to it bristle 
with historical associations of nas- 
cent Chicago. One notes among 
others those of Colonel Thomas J. 
V. Owen, first Chief Executive of 
the town of Chicago, whose forth- 
coming biography by James Ryan 
Haydon will be a literary event; 
Major William Whistler, comman- 
dant of Fort Dearborn and son of 
Captain John Whistler, its founder; 
Col. Jean Baptiste Beaubien, pic- 
turesque civilian figure, whose 
claim to a large section of down- 
town Chicago, disallowed by the 
United States Supreme Court, is a 
cause célébre among American land 
suits; Mark Beaubien, brother of 
Jean Baptiste, and proprietor of 
Chicago’s first hotel; the mixed- 
blood Potawatomi Indian chiefs, 
William Caldwell and Alexander 
Robinson, representatives for their 
tribe in the great Chicago Treaty of 
1833; Antoine Ouilmet, major land- 
owner in his day, whose name is 
borne by one of Chicago’s attractive 
suburbs; John S. C. Hogan, the 
city’s first postmaster; and Pierre 
or Pierish LeClerc, Indian inter- 
preter, who arranged the terms of 
the surrender after the Fort Dear- 
born massacre of 1812. 

The petition from Chicago 
reached Bishop Rosati at an oppor- 
tune time. He had just laid hands 
of priestly ordination on a young 
Frenchman, John Mary Irenzus St. 
Cyr, whom he now, April 19, 1833, 
commissioned to take in hand the 
pastoral charge of the Catholics “in- 
habiting the town commonly called 
Chicago.” Father St. Cyr reached 
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Chicago on May 1, 1833, and said 
his first Mass for the people on May 
5th in a log house put at his dis- 
posal by its owner, Mark Beaubien. 
Here services continued to be held 
pending the erection of a little 
frame church costing four hundred 
dollars, which was opened for di- 
vine services in October of the same 
year. It stood on a so-called canal 
lot on the south side of Lake Street, 
immediately west of the line of 
State Street, not then laid out. No 
title to the lot was acquired but as- 
surance was given Father St. Cyr 
that the property would not be sold 
at a higher price than the one to 
be fixed for it by the canal com- 
missioners. When the lot did come 
on the market, the price asked for 
it by the commissioners, ten thou- 
sand dollars, was prohibitive to the 
parishioners, who had exhausted 
their resources in contributing to 
the building fund. The church was 
thereupon moved to the south side 
of Madison Street near Michigan 
Avenue, where it stood until its re- 
moval to a third site, this being in 
the rear of the brick church of St. 
Mary’s, built in 1843. Here St. Cyr’s 
frame church, together with the 
new St. Mary’s, was swept away in 
the great fire of 1871. 


Bishop Rosati of St. Louis, a 
commanding figure in western Ca- 
tholicism of the frontier period, 
was historical-minded, a rare enough 
phenomenon in the hierarchy of that 
day. He seems to have saved every 
scrap of letter that came into his 
hands. Thanks to his foresight, the 
St. Louis archdiocesan archives 
possess to-day priceless historical 
material in the correspondence ad- 
dressed to the St. Louis bishop by 
many of the pioneer pastors of the 
Middle West. St. Cyr’s letters to 
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Rosati, good specimens of the epis- 
tolary art (alas! so fallen into 
desuetude these days when the slo- 
gan is, “don’t write, telegraph”), 
are in the collection. They picture 
with photographic vividness his 
travail of mind and body as he 
went about building up the first 
parish organized in Chicago. Even 
then the unkempt frontier settle- 
ment had keen anticipations of 
coming greatness. St. Cyr himself 
shared them. He was only a month 
in his parish when he wrote to 
Rosati: “Everything proclaims that 
Chicago will one day become a 
great town and one of commercial 
importance.” The following Sep- 
tember he said in a letter to Rosati 
that he had no news of consequence 
to send him, apart from “the 
extraordinary growth of Chicago 
which only a little while ago was 
nothing but a small village.” He 
returned later to the same theme: 
“Every day new houses may be 
seen going up on all sides,” and he 
added the Vergilian tag, “surgunt 
meenia Trojz.” Good Bishop Ro- 
sati, too, in whose jurisdiction Chi- 
cago was included on the erection 
of his diocese in 1834, was im- 
pressed. He wrote in 1835, after 
having made a canonical visitation 
of the town: “Of this place the 
growth has been surprising, even in 
the West, a wonder amidst its won- 
ders. From a few scattered houses 
near the fort it is become, in two 
or three years, a place of great 
promise. Its settlers sanguinely 
hope to see it rank as the Cincin- 
nati of the North.” 

But though Catholic Chicagoans 
might thus multiply in numbers be- 
fore men’s eyes, they were distress- 
ingly poor, so poor that the mate- 
rial support of Father St. Cyr taxed 
their purses to the limit. When a 
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second priest came to share his la- 
bors the situation seemed to have 
become impossible; one of the two 
must needs withdraw. The prob- 
lem solved itself when Bishop Ro- 
sati recalled Father St. Cyr in 1837 
to the St. Louis diocese where he 
found ministerial employment to 
his death at eighty in 1883. The 
story of the beginnings of Catholic 
Church organization in modern 
Chicago is written around his name. 

In spite of the low economic stat- 
us of the Chicago Catholics there 
was steady talk among them of 
their getting a bishop. St. Cyr was 
scarcely a year with them when he 
wrote to Rosati: “People here are 
anxious to know when the bishop 
will be appointed. They would like 
to have him in Chicago.” When 
Bishop Bruté of Vincennes arrived 
in his diocese in 1834, the Chicago- 
ans, Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics, invited him to fix his residence 
among them. The year 1843 did 
see the erection of the diocese of 
Chicago with the entire state of Illi- 
nois for territory. Its first incum- 
bent, the Right Rev. William J. 
Quarter, took possession of his see 
the following year. His tenure of 
the see (he died prematurely at 
forty-two) was a brief one; but it 
was big with achievement. He gave 
Chicago its first Catholic parish 
school, St. Mary’s; its first Catholic 
high school, St. Xavier’s; its first 
University, St. Mary of the Lake; 
its first religious house, St. Mary’s 
Convent; its first teaching sister- 
hood, the Sisters of Mercy. He is a 
strangely appealing figure now as 
we look back at him through the 
perspective of the years,—energet- 
ic, zealous, forward-looking, elo- 
quent of speech and never more so 
than in the notable sermon on the 
apostolicity of the Church which he 
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delivered a few hours before his 
sudden demise. 

Probably the most outstanding 
thing about Bishop Quarter was his 
range of vision. The frontier with 
its limitless open spaces seems to 
have had a tendency to expand 
men’s minds and fill them with 
thoughts of great things to come. 
Du Bourg, the first bishop at St. 
Louis, planned for the Church in 
the Middle West on a scale which 
it took decades to realize. Jim Hill 
fashioned in his brain a dream that 
became historic of a great agricul- 
tural empire spanning the North- 
west from the Upper Mississippi to 
the Pacific Coast. A generation be- 
fore him Bishop Quarter had also 
dreamt of an empire, a spiritual 
one, rising on the prairies of Illi- 
nois. Things, one would say, 
seemed absurdly suited for such a 
venture, but before the year of his 
arrival at Chicago, 1844, had run 
its course, he had planned a Cath- 
olic University in that city, ob- 
tained a charter for it from the IIli- 
nois Legislature, and started it. The 
opening of a new building for the 
school, July 4, 1846, was a red let- 
ter day in the educational history 
of Chicago. The institution out- 
lived its founder, underwent finan- 
cial and other vicissitudes, was ad- 
ministered for a while by the Fa- 
thers of the Holy Cross but as a 
preparatory day-school only, reas- 
sumed later a collegiate status, and 
finally under acute economic stress 
closed its doors in 1868. Its name, 
St. Mary of the Lake, is borne to- 
day by the great archdiocesan semi- 
nary at Mundelein. The tradition 
of higher Catholic education which 
it inaugurated finds expression in 
Chicago to-day in a whole group of 
Catholic institutions of collegiate or 
university grade. 
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After Bishop Quarter came a 
line of distinguished prelates filling 
out the history of Catholic Chicago 
to the present moment,—Van de 
Velde, O’Regan, Duggan, Foley, 
Quigley, Mundelein. Old St. Mary’s 
at Wabash Avenue and Madison 
Street was the Cathedral Church of 
the first five occupants of the see. 
A block away, on Michigan Avenue, 
was the episcopal residence, im- 
pressively built by Bishop O’Regan. 
From St. Mary’s was buried in 
1864 Col. James A. Mulligan, Civil 
War hero and commander of the 
famous Irish Brigade, who lost his 
life on a Virginia battlefield after 
speaking the words that were soon 
to ring throughout the country, “lay 
me down and save the flag.” 

From his residence near the 
church Bishop Duggan was sum- 
moned one day in June, 1861, to 
the bedside of Stephen A. Douglas, 
who lay dying in the Tremont 
House in Chicago. The summons 
had come from the Senator’s Cath- 
olic wife. What went on at the 
bedside the Bishop never divulged. 
But he performed the funeral rites 
over Douglas, he and the attendant 
clergy, so one of the Chicago dailies 
reported, being “in full canonicals.” 
Further, he delivered a eulogy at 
the grave, which, however, did not 
declare that the deceased had been 
admitted into the Church. The 
Chicago Tribune, hostile to Douglas 
in politics, denied his conversion, 
as did also the bigoted Harper’s 
Weekly, the correspondent of which 
gave out a detailed but patently 
suspicious account of the scene at 
the death-bed, purporting to show 
that the dying man had emphatical- 
ly declined the prelate’s ministra- 
tions. On the other hand, no Chi- 
cago paper reporting the affair had 
anything to say corroborating the 
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supposed conversion. The Chicago 
Post in its issue of June 5, 1861, 
published an important statement 
from Judge W. A. Richardson, who, 
in company with a Father Fitzgib- 
bon, had waited on Mrs. Douglas 
to petition her to agree to her hus- 
band’s burial somewhere in Illinois 
rather than in Washington. “Hon. 
W. A. Richardson announced that 
Mrs. Douglas had expressed the de- 
sire that as Mr. Douglas had never 
intimated to her any preference for 
any particular faith, he should be 
buried with the service of her own 
Church.” 

As far as the writer can ascer- 
tain, no statement from Bishop 
Duggan or any of his clergy on the 
point at issue was ever forthcom- 
ing. But that he died a Catholic 
has been widely believed. On the 
very day he died, June 3, 1861, a 
young Chicagoan of Irish birth, 
William J. Onahan, who helped 
prepare the Bishop’s funeral ad- 
dress over Douglas for the press, 
wrote in his diary: “From what I 
can learn he [Douglas] was re- 
ceived into the Church before his 
death and participated in her Holy 
Rites.” In later years Onahan, who 
became prominent in Catholic lay 
activities in the United States, cited 
the doctor who attended Douglas at 
his death and another person pres- 
ent in the hotel at the time as testi- 
fying to the fact of the statesman’s 
conversion. Obviously the most 
important circumstantial evidence 
to support the conversion theory is 
the circumstances that a Catholic 
bishop, attended by several of his 
clergy rubrically attired (though 
even this detail is denied in one re- 
port), conducted the burial service. 
That these rites were the regular 
Catholic burial service according to 
rubrics cannot be positively stated 
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though there is much in at least 
one press report to indicate that 
they were. It is interesting to note 
that Eliza Allen Starr, noted Cath- 
olic convert, wrote from Chicago to 
Archbishop Kenrick of Philadelphia 
a few days after Douglas’s death re- 
gretting that the eminent states- 
man had died outside the Church. 


It has been pointed out that in 
the civic evolution of Chicago three 
momenta in particular stand out in 
meaningful relief:—the Great Fire 
of 1871, the World’s Fair of 1893, 
and the City Beautiful Plan of 1907. 
Each inaugurated a notable and 
long sustained expansion of the 
Chicago spirit; each was followed 
by a distinct leap forward in popu- 
lation, in business and industrial 
activity, in architectural achieve- 
ment. Without suggesting that 
Chicago Catholicism accelerated its 
speed of growth at precisely these 
chronological junctures, the fact re- 
mains that its own development 
paralleled the city’s amazing devel- 
opment at every step. 

In the great cities of the Old 
World the upgrowth of Catholicism 
has been a distinctly slow and grad- 
ual process extending over cen- 
turies. Here in Chicago circum- 
stances have speeded up the proc- 
ess in extraordinary fashion. The 
hundred members or so of the faith 
that Father St. Cyr began to shep- 
herd in 1833 have been succeeded 
in 1933 by considerably over a mil- 
lion. The single parish served by 
a single priest that he left behind 
him on his departure has since 
grown to some two hundred and 
fifty, served by about six hundred 
priests of the diocesan and regular 
clergy. The two hundred and fifty 
parishes are all within the city lim- 
its; the archdiocese as a whole 
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shows a much higher number. 
From the beginning a distinctive 
thing about Chicago Catholicism 
has been its parti-colored racial 
complexion. French-Canadians and 
French-Indian mixed-bloods made 
up the bulk of the original parish, 
St. Mary’s, at its first organization. 
The petition of 1833 for a resident 
priest was in French. The protest 
of 1837 against the removal of St. 
Cyr was in English, most of the 
signatures showing Irish names. 
Almost every wave of immigration 
as it swept in on the western city 
added numerically and lent new so- 
cial touches to the Catholic body. 
Immigration from the thirties was 
largely Irish or German. In the 
nineties began the influx in large 
numbers of the Italians together 
with Poles, Bohemians, Lithuanians 
and other Slavic stocks. Finally, 
during the World War and the 
years immediately succeeding it, 
took place an enormous movement 
into the city of colored folk from 
the South. 

Doctor Horace Bridges told an 
audience the other day that the se- 
cret of Chicago’s maintaining a 
steady upward trend of develop- 
ment lies much in its capitalizing 
and adding to the common stock of 
civic experience and competence 
the respective capabilities and bet- 
ter traits of the various racial 
strains making up its population. 
He was right. The ethnologists are 
giving up the old superstition that 
a race or a community can lift it- 
self culturally by its own _ boot- 
straps. Whatever cultural advance 
is made, is made generally by as- 
similation from without. Chicago, 
the world’s second largest melting 
pot, offers admirable opportunity 
for the generation of a social type 
combining all that is best in vari- 
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ous racial elements of the Old World 
and the New. In this process of 
cultural assimilation the Catholic 
Church, through its ability to hold 
together the immigrant groups in 
religious unity and codperation, is 
a constructive agency of the first 
rank. 

Much of present-day Catholic de- 
velopment in Chicago belongs 
chronologically to the seventeen- 
year period during which His Emi- 
nence, George Cardinal Mundelein, 
has guided the destinies of the 
Church within its limits. A superb 
seminary covering acres and admi- 
rably equipped for all the purposes 
of ecclesiastical training of the high- 
est type; a codrdinating of the 
city’s complex Catholic charities in- 
to an elaborately organized and 
smoothly running machinery of so- 
cial service and uplift; a Catholic 
Youth movement in vigorous and 
effective operation; a new energy 
and ardor communicated to the va- 
rious lay associations, as the Holy 
Name and the St. Vincent de Paul 
Societies; these are but a few of the 
accomplishments of Catholic Chi- 
cago in the period 1916-1933. To 
the same period belongs the histor- 
ic Eucharistic Congress of 1926, the 
city’s most remarkable demonstra- 
tion of faith and piety. In a mate- 
rial way there have been tremen- 
dous gains; new churches, new 
schools, new charitable institutions 
of every kind. Catholic parish 
school children in Chicago exceed 
in numbers those of any other city 
in the world. Obviously all this re- 
ligious development and activity re- 
act with salutary effect on the city 
at large. Because there is so much 
of active, open, energizing Catholi- 
cism within its borders, it can hope 
to cope successfully with the forces 
that make in these unsettled days 
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for social and moral disintegra- 
tion. 

Catholic development in Chicago, 
as elsewhere, has not been merely 
a matter of clerical enterprise or 
zeal. Lay codperation has been an 
essential factor in the process. The 
immense present-day material 
equipment of the Catholic Church 
in Chicago is the concrete expres- 
sion of the self-sacrificing generos- 
ity of a loyal laity of several gener- 
ations. Bishop Quarter was but a 
few months in his diocese when 
he wrote to Bishop Purcell of Cin- 
cinnati: “In almost every part of 
the state there are Catholics settled 
and though they are poor, yet they 
are willing to contribute of their 
scanty means towards the support 
of their Church and clergymen.” 
But at the outset the Catholics of 
Chicago were in no position to 
finance single-handed the building 
of schools and churches. Generous 
aid came to them from the Cath- 
olics of the East, the Association of 
the Propagation of the Faith, the 
Leopoldine Association of Vienna 
and other outside sources. Later 
on as the Catholic body grew 
stronger economically, it could 
shoulder its own financial burdens, 
and when individual Catholics 
found themselves in possession of 
substantial fortunes they were in 
very many cases proportionately 
generous, building or subsidizing 
schools, churches, hospitals and 
other institutions for the common 
good. 

St. Mary’s parish, the first in Chi- 
cago, is now in the hands of the 
Paulist Fathers, who have adminis- 
tered it with edifying zeal and en- 
terprise since 1903. The comple- 
tion of the hundredth year of its 
historic career was too significant 
an event to be permitted by them 
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to pass without notice. A program 
of commemoration was accordingly 
planned by the Paulists and carried 
through by them to a successful is- 
sue. On Sunday, May 28th, solemn 
services, with Cardinal Mundelein 
in attendance, were held in St. 
Mary’s Church, the sermon on the 
occasion being preached by Bishop 
Alphonse J. Smith of Nashville. 
Few occasions could have been 
more inspirational. The gifted prel- 
ate met its demands with an elo- 
quent survey of Catholic achieve- 
ment in Chicago and the incredibly 
insignificant origins out of which it 
sprang. The day before the serv- 
ices at St. Mary’s the Century of 
Progress Fair, designed to com- 
memorate the hundredth year of 
the City of Chicago’s corporate ex- 
istence, was inaugurated. The two 
centennials, religious and civic, 
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brought home to men’s minds the 
gratifying truth that Chicago’s phe- 
nomenal development has been a 
thing of the spirit as well as of mat- 
ter. Not by bread alone does hu- 
manity live;—the imperious truth 
never found more telling expression 
than in the hundred years of ac- 
complishment which the Catholic 
Church has just rounded out in the 
second largest city of the western 
hemisphere. It is a far cry and an 
astonishing one from the marsh 
where Marquette prayed and La 
Salle dreamt of trade to the super- 
metropolis that we know. But not 
all the devotion and energy that 
have gone to the making of the 
colossal thing have been expended 
in building the City of the World. 
A goodly measure of it has been 
spent in rearing the walls of the 
City of God. 
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By EupPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SEASON 


Success List 


DRAMA. 


American: Dinner at Eight—When Ladies Meet—Alien 


Corn—Both Your Houses—Success Story. Imported: Dangerous Corner 


—Criminal at Large. 
CoMEDY. 


American: Biography—One Sunday Afternoon—Goodbye 


Again—Forsaking All Others—20th Century—Clear All Wires—Pigeons 


and People. 


Imported: The Late Christopher Bean—Autumn Crocus— 


Best Seller—Mademoiselle—Design for Living. 


MUSICAL. 
Me Pink. 
SPECIALS. 


ERE it not for the English de- 
mand, they say Cavalcade 
would barely pay for its produc- 
tion. The pictures that pay the 
bills in Hollywood are the blood 
and thunder and long kisses type 
that may never see Broadway but 
circulate through the small town 
Main Streets. Of course we all 
know the average audience has the 
mind of a child of twelve according 
to the familiar formula, but if any- 
one tells you now that that is true 
of the New York theater-going pub- 
lic you may retort that children of 
twelve in Manhattan and the ad- 
joining counties are very highly de- 
veloped. Only six plays this win- 
ter ran for over two hundred nights 
but here is the list of winners at 
the close of the season (June Ist): 
Dinner at Eight (232); Biography 
(204); Christopher Bean (224); 
When Ladies Meet (200); Autumn 
Crocus (209); Dangerous Corner 
(206). 
Biography is the only one on the 
list still playing in New York al- 


Music in the Air—Gay Divorce—Take a Chance—Strike 


Run, Little Chillun!—Yoshe Kalb—Alice in Wonderland. 


though Dinner at Eight, having sold 
out in Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Boston, is on a triumphal tour to 
Chicago. The list is sophisticated 
but markedly intelligent. These are 
all plays with an idea, and, except 
for Dinner at Eight, are dependent 
for their action on characterization 
and dialogue. In fact the only ac- 
tion in Biography and Dangerous 
Corner is entirely subjective. This 
seems to show that there now ex- 
ists a definite cleavage between the 
theatrical and picture public and 
that to succeed, the theater must 
make its appeal to people of more 
than average discernment. The 
audiences who selected those six 
plays evidently wanted not only 
amusement but mental distraction 
and stimulus. Bitter as is the sat- 
ire in some of them, one may say, 
without being too much of an opti- 
mist, that collectively they seem a 
plea for idealism. An argument 
may lurk in the assertion. 

At any rate, Dangerous Corner, 
by Priestley the novelist, and When 
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Ladies Meet, by Rachel Crothers, 
both show forth the disadvantages 
of lost illusions. Is it really wis- 
dom to know too much about our 
neighbors? Should we try to turn 
the corner into their private paths? 
The host, at a week-end party of 
old and fairly happy friends, dis- 
covers by dint of following up a 
conversational clue that his part- 
ner is a thief; his wife unfaithful; 
his sister-in-law a wanton; his 
brother-in-law even worse and that 
the only good woman present was 
forced to kill in self-defense the 
brother he worshiped and who was 
a hero to them all. Then we are 
shown the same party again as they 
were before the horrid revelations 
and are left to draw our own con- 
clusions. Mr. Priestley suggests 
that it is better to know nothing 
than half the truth; the whole truth 
belongs only to God. 

Miss Crothers showed us an au- 
thoress challenged by life to face 
the situation she has created—on 
her typewriter. The confident nov- 
elist finds reality much more un- 
ruly than keyboards. In trying to 
get a man away from his wife, she 
discovers the wife to be the better 
man of the two. Her common- 
sense idea of reconstruction (in 
her own favor) only succeeds in 
wrecking the pedestal both women 
had built up under the man. The 
wife has turned the dangerous cor- 
ner in her marriage. The author- 
ess realizes that she has killed the 
faith of another fine woman. Was 
it worth while? In their bitter 
scenes of life in contemporary New 
York, Kaufman and Ferber leave 
no one with any illusions by the 
time dinner is served. It is an en- 
grossing and amusing but not an 
endearing picture. 

Christopher Bean, on the other 
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hand, in its satire on the art world’s 
late discovery of a genius they had 
allowed to starve, brings the tri- 
umph of the one person animated 
by loyalty and a kind heart. Adapt- 
ed freely from the French by Sid- 
ney Howard, who transplanted it to 
a suburb of Boston, Emlyn Wil- 
liams has written a new version for 
London and laid the scene in 
Wales. Miss Edith Evans is mak- 
ing much of the cook’s part, so 
delicately delineated here by Paul- 
ine Lord, but Hardwicke as the 
Doctor has apparently cast aside 
the guilelessness which Walter Con- 
nolly made implicit in the part and 
which cloaked his attempts at du- 
plicity with pathos, for the Welsh 
doctor, according to the English re- 
views, is a Hogarthian study in 
greed. Biography, the conflict of 
two individualists, in which the 
woman decides not to risk disillu- 
sion in prolonging a romance, owes 
a great percentage of its popular- 
ity to the charm of Miss Ina Claire. 
Autumn Crocus was also the per- 
sonal success of Francis Lederer, 
while Miss Tallulah Bankhead was 
able to charge the dullness of For- 
saking All Others with her own ef- 
fervescence. 

Of the other comedies, 20th Cen- 
tury and Clear All Wires rattled 
around two central egoists; one a 
famous producer on a trip from 
Chicago; the other a star corre- 
spondent exiled to Moscow. Good- 
bye Again is still exhibiting a lec- 
turer—mostly in bed—in a Statler 
Hotel. They all owed a great deal 
to their heroes, Moffat Johnson, 
Thomas Mitchell and Osgood Per- 
kins. One Sunday Afternoon, 
which all but won the Pulitzer 
Prize, has brought recognition to 
Lloyd Nolan and pleasure to a great 
many people. It has tenderness 
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and humor, originality and romance 
and expert direction. Mademoiselle 
was the story of a lonely governess, 
starved for maternity, who saves 
the reputation and adopts the baby 
of the neglected little rich girl. It 
was a tragic theme but written and 
played for comedy, while Best Sell- 
er, another translation from the 
French, is written for comedy and 
is being played by Ernest Truex 
for farce. In Pigeons and People 
those who enjoy George M. Cohan 
enjoyed him — without intermis- 
sions—for an hour and a half. It 
was really a monologue but to Co- 
hanites, a thoroughly delightful 
one: 


“TI like pigeons,” said the man on 
the park bench, “I like them better 
than people, because pigeons know 
where they’re going.” 


With that for text, Mr. Cohan had 
a great deal to say and he said it 
in the theatrical method that he 
knows so well. 

Pigeons had little to teach to the 
Jewish office boy in Success Story, 
who supplanted the man who had 
befriended him; jilted his sweet- 
heart and died at her hands when 
he threatened to further forswear 
himself. It was a sordid picture, 
the reverse of Both Your Houses 
where the idealistic young Con- 
gressman tries to beat the political 
robbers who call themselves the 
Appropriations Committee. Mr. 
Maxwell Anderson’s theme is that 
American politics is “Everyman for 
himself and damn the country.” 
He wrote it before Mr. Roosevelt 
suddenly galvanized the honest 
forces in Congress. Both Your 
Houses is a year too late; 1933 
wants to look up and forward—not 
down at mire. The Pulitzer Prize 
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has puffed some winds into the sails 
of its run but it is going slowly. 
Personally, we feel that public 
judgment should have some influ- 
ence with the judges, for a play is 
not meant to be read or docketed in 
libraries with a Blue Ribbon—but 
to be played. Had Christopher 
Bean been wholly the work of Sid- 
ney Howard, it would have been 
most eligible. Alien Corn is Mr. 
Howard’s own play and a very good 
one. With a title taken from Keats’ 
haunting lines about Ruth, 


“when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien 
corn,” 


Mr. Howard shows the agonizing 
heimweh of two Austrian musi- 
cians—father and daughter strand- 
ed in a small Western College and 
the freedom for work that is the 
just demand of genius. 

One realizes fully just how home- 
sick they must have been when one 
is carried back to Bavaria with Mu- 
sic in the Air, the most charming 
of operettas since Show Boat, and 
one feels better about New York 
when Music in the Air outstays 
Strike Me Pink. 

The most generally well-acted 
plays of the season we should say 
were dear Alice in Wonderland and 
Yoshe Kalb. The finest individual 
performances, Otis Skinner’s Uncle 
Tom; Katherine Cornell; Lilian 
Gish in Nine Pine Street; Conway 
Tearle in Dinner at Eight; Emlyn 
Williams in Criminal at Large; Ina 
Claire, and Fay Bainter’s Topsy. 
For fine teamwork, Pauline Lord 
and Walter Connolly; the Lunts 
and Noel Coward; Lloyd Nolan and 
Francesca Bruening; Ruth Gordon 
and Richard Whorf (Three Cor- 
nered Moon); Francis Lederer and 
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Dorothy Gish; and Slezak and Car- 
minati in Music in the Air. The 
most beautiful production scenical- 
ly was without question Lucrece 
with the superb Renaissance back- 
ground designed by Edmond Ar- 
thur Jones. The most interesting 
failures were Evensong with Miss 
Edith Evans and Somerset Maugh- 
ham’s anti-war play For Services 
Rendered with its unusual cast. 

Only one success deserved never 
to have been played at all. It was 
funny and of course splendidly act- 
ed by the author and the Lunts but 
it was rotten at the core. Only one 
play in town has room for God in 
its scheme, Run, Little Chillun! It 
was written up in Harlem. 


GRAND OPERA AT THE HIPPODROME. 
—Apparently it can be done. Aida 
for fifty cents and a quarter and a 
subway jam at the entrance. It 
was all done in good taste; the or- 
chestra, the scenes, the lighting. 
The ballet was as young as it was 
pretty and very expert. The cast is 
Italian with the national flair for 
easy acting and song. The audi- 
ence was demonstrative, the man- 
agement beaming and the camels 
supercilious about the triumph. If 
you have never dreamed of having 
a box at the opera, take one for the 
summer. It is really enjoyable. 


UncLe Tom’s CaBin (A Review 
and a Retrospect).—In 1832, Wil- 
liam IV., the Sailor King, told the 
House of Lords that unless they 
passed the Reform Bill, he would 
create a new peerage. The English 
Revolution was won when Welling- 
ton stalked out of Westrhinster 
with the Tory peers following. 
They knew the old social order 
had been doomed to the economic 
guillotine. The ax that fell was, 
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however, a bloodless one for the vio- 
lence, which Ortega y Gasset calls 
a secondary phenomenon of Revo- 
lution, had exhausted itself in 
America. Free America was now 
at leisure to review the results of 
her victory. After 1812, she had 
her second wind and was ready to 
hunt up that millennium that had 
got mislaid but must lie concealed 
somewhere in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Calvin’s insistence on concrete 
action had inspired many Amer- 
icans with a success slogan. It 
placed rollers under the misty 
idealism of the New England Tran- 
scendentalists and Unitarians, who 
were nourished on Hindu mysti- 
cism by Emerson and drank ob- 
scurely of German metaphysics by 
the vigorous invitation of Carlyle. 
Lowell lets his wit play on the ac- 
tivities of the 1830’s. 


“Wild-eyed enthusiasts rushed 
from all sides. Every possible form 
of intellectual and physical dys- 
pepsia brought forth its gospel. 
Bran had its prophets and the pre- 
sartorial simplicity of Adam _ its 
martyrs, tailored from the tarpot 
by incensed neighbours,—even 
swearing had its evangelists. Every- 
body had a Mission (with a capital 
M) to attend to everybody else’s 
business. Communities were to be 
established where everything was 
to be common but common sense.” 


In a community of philosophers 
called Fruitlands, Thoreau sought 
to escape the material encum- 
brances of everyday living. There 
was also Brook Farm ruled by Miss 
Fuller, the female Socrates. But 
even among the clean orchards, 
pure snows and high thoughts of 
Massachusetts, there came a horrid 
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odor, too real to be ignored; too 
malignant to be disinfected by ar- 
gument. Whittier approached pas- 
sionate utterance when an auc- 
tioneer in the South advertised a 
slave for sale as a good Christian. 


“A Christian going—gone— 
Who bids for Christ’s own image, 
for His grace 
Which that poor victim of the mar- 
ket place 
Hath in her suffering won? 


“My God can such things be? 
Hast Thou not said that what so 
e’er was done 
Unto Thy weakest and Thy hum- 
blest one 
Is even done to Thee? 


“Hoarse, horrible and strong 
Rises to Heaven that agonizing cry 
How long, Oh God, how long?” 


The answer was on the way 
when in the same year that saw the 
passage of the Reform Bill, the 
Reverend Lyman Beecher moved 
from Boston to Cincinnati. The 
freedom of the Transcendentalists 
and Unitarians was too mutually 
antagonistic to the orthodoxy of his 
Calvinism. His son, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and his daughter, Harriet, 
had been reared in an atmosphere 
of spiritual conflict. Arrived in 
Cincinnati they looked over the 
border into the Slave States. How 
strong became their missionary zeal 
for Abolition is written in the 
blood-soaked fields of the Civil 
War. Harriet married a minister, 
the Reverend Calvin Stowe; in 1850 
Mr. Stowe became a professor in 
Bowdoin College, Maine. Then it 
was that the overworked professor’s 
wife was encouraged by the invig- 
orating Northern air to write in 


nervous snatches beside the cribs 
and perambulators of her nursery, 
the book that had as direct and 
overwhelming consequences as 
Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi. One 
freed the Italians; the other the Ne- 
groes. Uncle Tom’s Cabin published 
in 1852 was printed and printed 
and reprinted, in innumerable lan- 
guages and dialects; in strange 
scripts in far-away countries. The 
cosmopolitan career of Uncle Tom 
is probably only equaled by Charlie 
Chaplin. Sinclair Lewis and Drei- 
ser, little as they would have in 
common with Mrs. Stowe, must 
count old Tom among their lineage, 
for he marked the rise of realism. 

If one wonders at the vogue for 
Uncle Tom, the Players’ Club re- 
vival offers the explanation. Mrs. 
Stowe was surrounded by a minis- 
terial family—father, husband, 
brother; she was used to the Rollo 
books and Sunday-School fiction 
but her viewpoint is sound, if her 
sentences are stilted. Incredible as 
it may seem to those of us who 
have been used to laugh over Tom 
Shows, Harriet Beecher had too 
much shrewd sincerity to be senti- 
mental. She is pious and devout 
but her faith and her piety are gen- 
uine. She treads blithely over lit- 
erary ground that is studded with 
pitfalls: Uncle Tom chiding Master 
for drinking; Little Eva talking of 
Heaven. The minister’s wife was 
fearless about her good little girl 
for she also knew bad ones. Her 
Topsy has a heart that beats. In 
fact Mrs. Stowe, Calvinist and Vic- 
torian reformer, had not only sev- 
eral sparks of genius but a sense 
of humor. 

As for the present revival of the 
greatest American stage classic, it 
is done with fine taste and the 
truthfulness it deserves. Augustus 
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Thomas has revised the original 
acting version of A. L. Aiken. Very 
few modern dramas could afford to 
have such a scene as Eliza’s escape 
in Act I. but Uncle Tom is lavish 
with dramatic incident. The great- 
est scene—a very great scene—is 
the Slave Auction. One cries out 
with Whittier, “My God, can such 
things be?” It is easy to fancy the 
spiritual frenzy induced by it in 
audiences in the ’50’s. But even 
here the better side of human na- 
ture is also shown. Uncle Tom is 
shown respect by the Auctioneer 
and the buying in of Topsy by her 
former mistress and of old Aunt 
Hagar by a Planter are very mov- 
ing moments. They were inter- 
polated by Mr. Thomas. The fair- 
ness of Mrs. Stowe throughout to 
the real Southern gentleman is the 
strongest part of her propaganda. 
The relationship of Uncle Tom to 
St. Clare could not have been writ- 
ten more tenderly. 

Before any more is said, a trib- 
ute must be paid to the simple dig- 
nity of Mr. Otis Skinner’s perform- 
ance. His Uncle Tom is a very no- 
ble achievement. Next in line is 
Miss Fay Bainter’s Topsy which is 
certainly a long step from the pal- 
lid and neurotic sister in For Serv- 
ices Rendered. Her long-legged 
Topsy crackles with vitality. The 
unction with which Topsy reviews 
her own wickedness wins all hearts 
and when her poor treasures in 
brown paper are dragged from her, 
hardly an eye was dry. Mary Nash 
is beautiful and dashing as Cassie 
and with barely a line to say, Jo- 
anna Roos makes the slave girl, 
Emmeline, memorable. Nor must 
one slight the Simon Legree of Tom 
Chalmers. He is a good deal more 
than a mere stage villain. He is 
all the latent cruelty of the Boss 
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Spirit in human nature. 


Not only 
does he get away with the lines 
about his Mother’s deathbed, he ac- 
tually makes them strengthen his 
characterization as, in his supersti- 
tious terror over the lock of hair, 
he exhibits the primitive weakness 


of brute force. Legree was a rever- 
sion to type of the very men he was 
bullying. The punishment of treat- 
ing men as brutes is that it brutal- 
izes the master. This atavistic 
tendency is apparent in the callous- 
ness of jailers and the army bred 
Junker. 

There is only one serious draw- 
back to this Uncle Tom and that is 
Eva. Eva should be a child. Had 
the Players meant to farce the old 
play, their choice would have been 
quite proper. But as even this ma- 
ture Eva’s deathbed brought out 
handkerchiefs in front of us, the 
supply of cambric would certainly 
have been inadequate to stanch the 
floodgates that would have been 
opened by a child. The rest of the 
cast include Cecilia Loftus as Aunt 
Chloe; the venerable Kate Mayhew 
as Aunt Hagar; Minnie Dupree as 
Miss Ophelia; Sylvia Field as Mrs. 
St. Clare; Edward McNamara as 
Phineas Fletcher; Elizabeth Risdon 
as Eliza and Pedro de Cordoba as 
Harris. St. Clare is Ernest Glen- 
dinning. Eliza’s ice was the weak- 
est incident, as the direction of the 
river’s current seemed mutable, and 
the Litchfield County hounds 
lacked all decision. But even 
though the hounds forego ferocity, 
it seemed quite unnecessary for 
Harris and Eliza to farce their final 
escape over the mountains, as the 
audience was in a mood of credu- 
lous and innocent sympathy. 

The sets by Oenslager present 
Victorian backgrounds from a mod- 
ernistic angle but are not too im- 
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pressionistic for the realities of the 
text. 

It is years since Otis Skinner 
first played Tom in 1877 and it is 
years since New York has had any 
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Tom at all. Scheduled at first for 
a week and then extended to a 
month, we predict this Cabin will 
stand even longer. We hope so.— 
At the Alvin. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1933 


BroGrRaPpHY.—A study of human 
relationships which relies rather on 
the truth of its psychology and 
clever dialogue than on action. It 
is also graced by the charming and 
vivacious presence of Miss Ina 
Claire. The perturbation caused by 
Miss Claire, as the international 
painter of celebrities, when she de- 
termines to publish her autobiog- 
raphy, and the struggle ensuing be- 
tween her and her first love, Lean- 
der, the aspiring Senator from Ten- 
nessee give scope to Mr. Behrman 
for keen analysis of character. The 
newspaper magnate; the German 
artist; the go-ahead editor and the 
Movie star supply contrast and hu- 
mor.—At the Avon. 


GoopBYE AGAIN.—Bert Lytell is 
soon to succeed Osgood Perkins in 
this lively comedy of a popular lec- 
turer in a Statler Hotel. During 
his tour of the Middle West, the 
hero’s past rises up in the person 
of a pretty matron who is all too 
willing to revive old memories. 
How the hero is saved by his high- 
ly efficient secretary is told with 
clever interludes, with Leslie Adams 
as the romantic matron’s husband. 
Neither the morals of the lecturer 
nor the Statler management are 
flawless.—At the Plymouth. 


Music IN THE Air.—One of the 
most charming operettas we have 


had for a long time in which the 
story is a human one and the mu- 
sic blended delightfully with the 
action. The Bavarian background, 
the excellent voices, good acting 
and attractive score are well flav- 
ored with comedy and emotion. 
Slezak, Carminati, Shean and Wer- 
renrath are a strong combination of 
talent.—At the 44th St. 


April 


OnE SunpDAY AFTERNOON.—Nar- 
rowly missing the Pulitzer prize, 
this highly romantic comedy has 
enough stamina to balance senti- 
ment. Nor are humor or original- 
ity lacking. The action is the 
dream of a patient in a dentist’s 
chair as he sinks under gas and 
reviews his youth, and when one 
discovers that the patient is the 
lifelong enemy of the dentist, 
drama begins to emerge. Lloyd 
Nolan has become a star due to 
his playing of Biff, the drug store 
bully, and Francesca Bruening’s 
Amy is a delicate and delicious 
heroine.—At the 48th St. 


BotH Your Hovuses.—The Pulit- 
zer Prize play about corruption in 
Congress has been proved unduly 
pessimistic but is interesting 
throughout. Strudwick as the young 
idealist from Nevada and Walter 
Kelly as the crooked New York 
Congressman are both excellent.— 
At the Guild. 
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as is obvious, THe WorLp AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





SUN PARLORS OF THE SOUL 


T is true to say that not within a 
hundred years has the Church 
had a more favorable opportunity 
of making converts than at the 
present moment. If more than fif- 
teen thousand converts were made 
at the front during the war in the 
British forces (a fact which has 
never been put down in any his- 
tory of that great conflict) it evi- 
dently must have been a case of 
men, face to face with the inevita- 
ble, deciding to take no chances of 
meeting in the other world such a 
problematical future as they were 
trying to forestall on the chalk 
fields of Flanders and France. The 
war, therefore, opened the eyes of 
many who up to that time had never 
given religion a fair test and exam- 
ination. 

Catholic Holland has gone about 
the business of convert-making in a 
very systematic way during the last 
two decades. No wonder that the 
number of Catholics in the Nether- 
lands has increased a little over 
three per cent in the last quarter of 
a century in face of the most thor- 
oughly organized opposition and 


propaganda of all non-Catholic 
bodies. 

Now, amongst the most unique 
methods employed is the “Zonne- 
huis” of Bilthoven. This is a pri- 
vate house, well appointed, central- 
ly located, cozy and comfortable, 
conducted at 12 Sweelincklaan, by 
Dr. and Mrs. Oomen-Kuller. It is a 
rendezvous for non-Catholic inquir- 
ers who are loath to visit a priests’ 
house in search of an answer to 
their religious difficulties. Here 
they can talk matters over with 
Catholic lay people and make in- 
quiries which it would be difficult 
to do in any other place. It is not 
a retreat house. There are no ser- 
mons, no controversial argumenta- 
tions and discussions. There is a 
well-stocked library where those 
can be satisfied who are unwilling 
to take a non-Catholic man’s word 
about the doctrines and practices of 
the Church. It is taken for granted 
that Catholics know more about 
their own faith than outsiders. The 
atmosphere about the place is quiet 
and restful. Everyone is set at 
ease; the inquirer is made to feel 
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that he need not ostracize him- 
self from human kind if he seek 
an answer to the perplexing ques- 
tions of his mind. Methods of 
dragooning the seekers after truth 
are taboo. These can come as often 
and for as long a time as they de- 
sire, always sure of a welcome and 
a courteous, almost chivalric regard 
for their religious sensibilities. 

That the undertaking has proved 
a tremendous success is the best ap- 
probation of the spirit and methods 
pervading the Zonnehuis. During 
the few years it has been in opera- 
tion it has helped many into the 
Church, has cleared away the preju- 
dices of vastly more who have not 
as yet received the gift of faith. It 
opens a stage for converts who can 
put to good use, in the best sur- 
roundings, the knowledge they have 
of the various denominations from 
which they have come as also the 
religious peace consequent upon ac- 
cepting the Catholic faith. 

This project is worth a trial in 
the United States where, for various 
and obvious reasons, the mission it 
would have to perform is wider and 
more urgent. There are so many 
shades of religious thought in 
America that no single man can be 
expected to be so eminent a special- 
ist in all as to put an inquirer at 
ease with the assurance that his pe- 
culiar difficulties would be fully un- 
derstood and handled understand- 
ingly. At such a center converts 
from any denomination might con- 
gregate in order to be employed in 
assisting outsiders to a better un- 
derstanding of the faith. Besides, 
it would exorcise that fear from the 
inquirer that he must gird himself 
to stand alone as soon as he mani- 
fests an interest in Rome. 

Something along the same lines 
was tried out with much success in 
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London some few years ago by my 
good friend, the late Miss Mary 
Anstice Baker whose A Modern Pil- 
grim’s Progress has made many 
converts. Those familiar with this 
story of conversion know that Miss 
Baker had fought her way through 
most of the modern schools of non- 
Catholic and anti-Catholic thought. 
She was, therefore, eminently fitted 
to meet all kinds of religious seek- 
ers after truth. Her activity was 
boundless. When not at her mag- 
nificent home at 19 Egerton Ter- 
race, W. C., she was lecturing in 
Hyde Park on Sunday afternoons, 
or scouring the countryside in the 
auto-van operated by Father K. 
Vaughan, or shielding from Prot- 
estant influence the Belgian refu- 
gees in England during the War. 
She lost her life in this last apos- 
tolic work which brought her many 
enemies from amongst those who 
posed as super-patriots. One could 
never visit her home without find- 
ing several inquirers who were 
earnestly engaged with her in con- 
versation. Frequently she housed 
for weeks at a time those converts 
who had been disowned by their 
people. Msgr. Benson amongst 
others found refuge there for two 
weeks. The last time I saw her she 
was engaged in hot argument with 
two seminary professors who had 
foundered on the rocks of Modern- 
ism. Hardly had they gone when 
she took in hand an English priest 
who had gone over to the Old Cath- 
olics and had himself consecrated 
bishop upon the high seas in a 
small launch expressly maintained 
for this purpose by the Utrecht dig- 
nitary. The discussion was very 
learned, on some exegetical point in 
Genesis, and because of her defec- 
tive hearing Miss Baker spoke in 
such a very loud voice, that I could 
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not help being a party, though two 
rooms removed, to the tour de force 
in which she easily carried off the 
honors. I learned later on from 
her that she had succeeded in rec- 
onciling these three deserters from 
Rome. From frequent contact with 
Miss Baker extending over ten 
months, I can bear testimony to the 
good she accomplished without 
noise or ostentation. Just because 
she was so patient and sympathetic 
the flow of converts through her 
home was so large that at her death 
public testimony was borne to her 
apostolic ministry by a prince of the 
Church. 

In many ways the parlor of Miss 
Baker was a precursor and model 
for the Zonnehuis of Dr. Kuller. 
About both houses there was the 
same air of informality and good 
cheer. No one needed to be afraid 
to broach any difficulty or escapade 
to Miss Baker, for her intellectual 
sympathy was as broad as her hu- 
manity and understanding. It is 
this same understanding spirit 
which makes the Bilthoven asylum 
a place which inquirers turn to al- 
most instinctively. In neither of 
these two apostolic centers is there 
the slightest hint of proselytizing. 
Men are taken to be men with their 
own pasts compounded out of birth, 
environment, education and experi- 
ence in the world. Any kind of hu- 
man clay can be made the dwelling 
place of the Holy Spirit. To fit it 
to become so through kindly minis- 
trations, understanding sympathy, 
frank discussion and exposition of 
Catholic teaching without any at- 
tempt to force the grace of God or 
accelerate the operation of the Holy 
Spirit—such is the beautiful soul of 
a form of the apostolate amongst 
non-Catholics, which having worked 
out successfully and thus justified 
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itself in England and now in Hol- 
land, is worthy of consideration and 
trial by Americans who believe that 
the earnest searcher after truth has 
a right to hear the Catholic truth 
and examine it without on that ac- 
count laying himself open to the 
danger of being ostracized by his 
own people or rebuffed by those 
who possess the pearl of great price. 

A somewhat more formal and 
systematized scheme was inaugu- 
rated a year or two ago in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend John T. MecNicholas, 
O.P., D.D., in the recently construct- 
ed Chancery Office in the very heart 
of the city, at the corner of East 
Eighth and Walnut Streets. In this 
surprisingly compact stone build- 
ing where, besides living rooms for 
a dozen priests, office rooms and 
conference chambers for the trans- 
action of diocesan business and two 
spacious chapels in one of which 
there is daily Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament from 5:30 a. M. 
to 7 p. M., there are half a dozen 
parlors where inquirers after Cath- 
olic truth are always welcomed at 
any hour of the day or night. The 
priests residing in the house, when 
not actually teaching in one of the 
several high schools of the city, are 
always at the beck and call of the 
visitors. There is a Dominican 
nun, herself a convert, always in 
attendance to look after women 
seekers who, as a rule, prefer femi- 
nine to masculine instructors. 
When she has broken down the first 
show of timidity and put them at 
their ease, with a good dosage of 
Catholic instruction, this nun passes 
on the prospective convert to the 
more expert hands of one of the 
priests. Converts are marshaled to- 
gether by means of a community of 
Dominican nuns who act as parish 
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visitors in any part of the city. It 
is astounding to learn what large 
numbers of renegade or uninstruct- 
ed Catholics they succeed in literally 
digging up, not to speak of the 
many creedless or non-Catholic peo- 
ple who, hungry for religion of a 
positive kind, know not whither to 
turn for the strong bread of truth. 
The converts also form a zealous 
squadron for the recruiting of these 
instruction classes. All hours of 
the day and especially during the 
early hours of the evening informa- 
tion about Catholic doctrine is be- 
ing dispensed in half a dozen com- 
fortable offices. The centrally lo- 
cated chapel, an architectural and 
artistic gem of its kind, is the irre- 
sistible magnet of the whole place 
whither the catechumens are al- 
ways bidden to go for a moment’s 
pause and prayer before returning 
to their homes. Those who fre- 
quent the place are one in testify- 
ing to the fact that the absence of 
red-tape and formality in making 
arrangements to obtain first-hand 


information about Catholic dogma 
had much to do with their coming. 
An inquirer can drop in at any time 
and be sure of finding his religious 
wants attended to as informally as 
if he had sought medical advice in 
a physician’s office. After all, most 
seekers have been tormented enough 
by doubt, to welcome a course of 
treatment that does not call for a 
preliminary probing of motives and 
scrutiny of reasons. The matter-of- 
factness of this institution is per- 
haps its most appealing feature. 
All roads lead to Rome. Some 
come into the fold happy beyond 
measure at their deliverance from 
the heavy yoke of doubt. Others, 
again, tread circumspectly and tim- 
idly for reasons which are personal 
and unescapable. Who will say 
that we should not make the road 
as smooth as possible, not indeed 
as regards the claims of orthodoxy, 
but as regards the place and meth- 
ods by which these demands are 
put before the seekers of light? 
Tuomas M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 











THE ULTIMATE GOAL 


It is the conviction of the writer 
that, owing to the spread of educa- 
tion and the refinements of civiliza- 
tion, there is taking place a develop- 
ment of conscious personality and a 
growth of sensitiveness, which is 
making the need for a more per- 
sonal religion and a closer experi- 
ence of Christ an immediate neces- 
sity for all. Without such a per- 
sonal experience it is obvious that 
there is no possibility of release 
from the enslavement that the 
grosser forms of sin create; and it 
was for this reason that Evangeli- 
calism has spent so much concern 
on such cases. With the increased 
pressure and pace of life, the less 
manifest weaknesses of the soul are 
now beginning to provoke equal 
trouble; pain is more easily felt, es- 
pecially from jarring contacts with 
other persons, so that friendship 
and other human relationships, in- 
stead of bringing relief, constitute 
the chief trouble and even terror in 
life, while, at the same time, an in- 
tense loneliness, which becomes al- 
most intolerable, may develop. The 
old-fashioned remedy of working 
hard or living a more robust life is 
for most impossible, or brings no 
cure if it is tried; while various 
forms of psycho-therapy both indi- 
cate the need that exists, and yet 
often have to confess that they only 
make matters worse. Just as, once 


upon a time, under the influence of 
a certain type of religious teaching, 
conviction of sin would suddenly 
overtake the most unlikely persons, 
so there is now no assurance, even 
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in the case of the most hard-headed 
and least introspective, that some 
obscure disease of the personality 
will not suddenly strike a man down 
with neurasthenic paralysis, or en- 
chain him with irrational fears. It 
is not surprising that modern psy- 
chology now recognizes that these 
two apparently diverse conditions, 
conviction of sin and nervous col- 
lapse, have some obscure connec- 
tion; though it has not yet been 
sufficiently recognized, either by 
those outside or within religious 
circles, that the great religious ex- 
perience which Evangelicalism 
made classical was the best pre- 
ventive of this psycho-pathological 
condition, and that its safest cure is 
the disciplined devotion and sacra- 
mental life that Catholicism pro- 
vides for and encourages. Given 
therefore, a sufficiently broad set- 
ting and an enlightened interpre- 
tation, it may be claimed that the 
evangelical experience is a universal 
need; but it is Catholicism that 
places its universalism upon a satis- 
factory basis, and so seeks to awak- 
en the need and mediate the ex- 
perience, that for every type, at 
every stage, it can safely guide the 
soul towards it. 

For the great experience which 
Evangelicalism has emphasized and 
Catholicism enshrines, is one that 
the man who stands outside the 
Church, or who has no belief in 
Christianity, needs, just as much as 
anyone who has ever sought and 
found it; but it requires to be set 
against a broad background, and 
given a wide interpretation. What 
most have complained about in 
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Evangelicalism has been its nar- 
rowness. In its most common and 
intense forms it has been opposed 
to science, it has taken little inter- 
est in education, it has been afraid 
of art, it has neglected social con- 
cern. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the higher experi- 
ences which Catholicism sets up as 
exemplary, have often led to the ex- 
pression of sublime contempt for 
the things of this world; only that 
has generally characterized those 
who were exploring in advance the 
realm of the life to come, while, as 
far as others were concerned, their 
condemnations included legitimate 
interests, necessities and relaxation, 
only when these neglected or en- 
croached upon the supremacy of the 
spiritual order or abandoned the in- 
spiration of religion. There is a 
Puritan element in Catholicism as 
in Protestantism, and in the former 
it has gone to much greater ascetic 
extremes; but the distinction be- 
tween the two is that Catholic as- 
cetics do not presume to enforce 
their abstentions on others, whereas 
Puritans have tried to do so. It is 
Catholic Theology that provides 
evangelical experience with the 
background where it is best under- 
stood, and puts it on a basis where 
it is more balanced; in particular, 
building everything on the great 
fundamental dogma that it was for 
attaining the highest possible ex- 
perience of God that man was made. 
The whole of this universe, its vast 
size, its immense age, its wonderful 
machinery, were created solely in 
order that man might be brought to 
a condition where he could freely 
choose the next step in his develop- 
ment, though necessitated by all the 
needs of his nature, namely, union 
between himself and his Maker. 
The Scriptures declare that all 
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things were created through and 
unto Christ, and that we were cre- 
ated in Him. This means that 
Christ is really the preordained ne- 
cessity for every human soul, and 
until it wakes up to that, it is not 
yet fully conscious, and until it ex- 
periences Christ, human nature has 
not attained its consummation. The 
Christian salvation promises re- 
demption from present sin and fu- 
ture misery, but effects this by in- 
troducing man to the mind of God, 
hiding him in His heart, and mak- 
ing him a participator in the divine 
nature, where man’s whole constitu- 
tion, mind, heart and will, are alone 


united and at length satisfied. 

—From Faith to Faith, by W. E. OrncHanp. 
By permission of Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers. 
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PRZ2PARATIO EVANGELICA 


It is not true that the defence of 
theism necessarily involves the ex- 
istence of a belief in God amongst 
the most primitive societies. The 
notion that our belief in God is sim- 
ply something we have received 
from our remote ancestors, and that 
its credit depends upon that fact, 
was stigmatized under the name of 
Traditionalism by the Vatican 
Council. The Council asserted, in 
accordance with all Christian pre- 
cedent, that God can be known by 
man through his works in the natu- 
ral order, through his Creation. If, 
therefore, the study of comparative 
religions should compel us to admit 
that in the most primitive societies 
whose ideas we can study, theology 
does not exist, that would be no dis- 
proof of theism. As Christians, in- 
deed, we maintain that man be- 
lieved in God at the earliest period 
of his existence; but it would not be 
impossible for whole peoples to 
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have lost that knowledge and de- 
generated into superstition. As a 
matter of fact, the researches of 
anthropologists seem to be tending 
rather in the opposite direction, and 
the existence not merely of a the- 
ology but of monotheism among the 
most primitive peoples we know of 
is more and more coming to be ad- 
mitted. 

It is not true that the study of 
comparative religions has disproved 
the doctrines, or discredited the di- 
vine origin, of Christianity. When 
people say that the story of Our 
Lord’s Incarnation, Passion, and 
Resurrection is “the same as” that 
of Osiris or that of Thammuz, they 
are obviously missing the mark. 
For what the resemblances are 
worth, they may be interesting; but 
the fact remains, too easily forgot- 
ten, that you are comparing some- 
thing legendary with something 
which is, or claims to be, historical. 
Stories about a legendary king 
called Arthur, the deliverer of his 
people, do not cast doubt on the 
records, ostensibly historical, which 
have come down to us about a king 
called Alfred. You cannot brush 
the two aside together as fables; 
you must examine the alleged his- 
tory by the canons of history. That 
heathen mythology should have 
made one or two guesses which 
foreshadowed the truth of revela- 
tion caused no surprise to the Fa- 
thers of the Church—who are 
chiefly responsible for preserving to 
us the legends in question—and 
need cause no surprise to us. There 
is no reason why the Prezparatio 
Evangelica should not have taken 
place amongst the Gentiles, as 
amongst the Jews. And when it is 
claimed that the use of similar ob- 
servances—e. g., incense or rosary 
beads—among Christian and non- 
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Christian worshippers is evidence 
that all religions are much of a 
muchness, we can only admire the 
singular mentality which finds mat- 
ter for astonishment. A_ bank 
which is solvent and a bank which 
has no assets will issue cheques, not 
observably different in their format; 
why does it not occur to the mod- 
erns that there are only a limited 
number of ways in which the re- 
ligious instinct could possibly be 
expressed, and in which the prac- 
tice of religion could be made easy 
for the forgetful and the illiterate? 
And why must it always be the re- 
semblances between cults, never 
the differences, to which their 
principles allow them to draw at- 


tention? 
—From Ronatp Knox, Broadcast Minds (New 
York: Sheed & Ward). 
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POETRY AND STANDARDS 


Here is the moral value of poetry, 
which is at the same time the rea- 
son for the delight of poetry. They 
are inseparable. If we love poetry, 
it vitalizes and harmonizes and en- 
larges our whole being. It is not 
only a revelation of spiritual values, 
but of all values, moral as well as 
intellectual, emotional and sensu- 
ous. As for the question of the di- 
rect ethical influence of poetry, it 
must of course, vary enormously 
according to the temperament of 
the reader. Sir Philip Sidney said, 
“I have known men, and that even 
with reading Amadis de Gaul 
(which God knoweth wanteth much 
of a perfect Poesie) have found 
their hearts moved to the exercise 
of courtesie, liberalitie and _ es- 
pecially courage.” But the over- 
simple reader who uses poetry as a 
moral tonic loses as much of the 
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reality of poetry as the over-sophis- 
ticated reader who is determined to 
regard ethical interests as a mere 
mannerism of style. The ultimate 
end of poetry is neither to be didac- 
tic or not to be didactic. It is to 
be poetry. It is impossible to ex- 
clude ethical questions from poetry, 
simply because they are an essen- 
tial part of life and are therefore 
deeply involved in any ordering of 
the average reader’s mind. Matthew 
Arnold was expressing a general 
truth and not a Victorian dogma 
when he said, “a poetry of revolt 
against moral ideas is a poetry of 
revolt against life; a poetry of in- 
difference towards moral ideas is a 
poetry of indifference towards life.” 
Though we may have rebelled sin- 
cerely from the Victorian identifi- 
cation of the whole value of life 
with the purely ethical values in it, 
we are still all moralists at heart. 
If we do not hold one set of moral 
attitudes, it is because we hold an- 
other. We cannot escape from 
ethical standards. Hence, we could 
certainly never attain to any satis- 
fying harmony of our impulses if so 
important a part of us as our moral 
nature were not with us in poetry, 
or at least, not against us. There is, 
of course, a vast body of poetry in 
which questions of belief or conduct 
never arise at all. A masterpiece 
such as Keats’s “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,” for instance, has nothing 
ethical in it whatever. Or again, 
there is a large body of poetry— 
mainly religious verse—where the 
beliefs may be indifferent to us, but 
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to which we can give “emotional” 
as opposed to “intellectual” belief, 
if the poetry itself takes us captive. 
But I know of no fine poetry which 
concerns itself with questions of 
human conduct (except, of course, 
incidentally in drama) where the 
traditional code of honourable peo- 
ple is not implicit, or which comes 
to any ethical conclusions about life 
which the common reader would 
feel to be “immoral”—such as, for 
instance, the conclusion that cruelty 
or selfishness, or disloyalty, or 
cowardice were really admirable 
qualities. The jar of such an idea 
would jangle our responses too com- 
pletely out of tune to achieve the 
coordinating effect of poetry, how- 
ever perfect the form in which it 
were expressed. 

And to the vast majority of read- 
ers, in the greatest poetry, that is, 
the poetry which comprehends most 
in its scope—the poetry, which, to 
English-speaking peoples, culmi- 
nates in the tragedies of Shake- 
speare—it is surely true, as critics 
and readers all down the ages have 
insisted, that, inevitably, a great 
part of the total effect is achieved 
by the actual direct satisfaction 
such poetry gives to our sense of 
the moral structure of human life. 
Not, needless to say, that it gives 
satisfaction to the idea that virtue 
triumphs, but to the conviction that 
the great moral qualities are the im- 
perishable and immortal human 


values in a world of mortality. 

—From Discovering Poetry, by EizapeTu 
Drew. By permission of W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., publishers. 








COMMUNISM IN SPAIN 


THERE is no need to cite proof 
that Communism is now threaten- 
ing Spain. Doubt on this point 
could only arise from ignorance of 
the happenings in the Peninsula 
from the end of the dictatorship of 
General Prima de Rivera and more 
particularly from the rise of the 
Republic. 

Indeed the great unrest pervad- 
ing the country is manifest from 
the occurrence of continuous out- 
breaks against public order. The 
succession of strikes of a political 
character which marked the tran- 
sition from the dictatorship to the 
present régime are of common 
knowledge. The acts of savagery 
of May 11th, 1931; the dastardly 
outrages of Castilblanco, Arnero, 
Bilbao; the revolts of Seville and of 
the Llobregat; the Andalusian up- 
rising, etc., all are enough to con- 
vince the impartial observer that 
something is seriously wrong with 
the country, and that unless ener- 
getic measures are taken to find a 
remedy there is little prospect of an 
early return to right order and 
peace.... 

Communism is nothing new in 
the country for however recent the 
name may be, the party had cer- 
tainly existed in practice during the 
latter part of the last century. To 
the student who would understand 
Spanish history, the fact that both 
the Spanish Republics have orig- 
inated from Communistic agitation 
is full of significance and of major 
importance in the effort to compre- 
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hend clearly the real attitude of the 
nation towards the present Repub- 
lic. 

The number of anarchists was 
sufficiently great during the last 
century to allow of their holding 
congresses for the co-ordination of 
their plans. Thus both in 1870 and 
1872 they held two big clandestine 
meetings in Barcelona wherein 
were discussed means for bringing 
about the division of the country 
into several independent federal 
States which indeed was actually 
effected. That was the period of 
the so-called cantonal or federal 
movement which obtained more 
especially in the southern prov- 
inces. We can credit this anarch- 
ist movement with the revolution 
of 1868 and its culmination in the 
proclamation of the first Republic 
in 1873. At that time the anarch- 
ists counted among their adherents 
nearly 300,000 workers grouped in- 
to 270 sections. Their doctrine 
openly disavowing authority aimed 
at the disintegration of the nation, 
and was intended to facilitate the 
dissemination of their pernicious 
tenets. How strong they were was 
evident in the frequency of general 
strikes and in the conflict among 
the peasants in Andalusia... . 

The dreadful crimes of “the 
bloody week” in Barcelona in 1909 
can indubitably be traced to them, 
led on as they were by the blood- 
thirsty revolutionary and anarch- 
ist, Francis Ferrer Guardia. 

Growing in audacity with the 
years their outrages became more 
and more frequent until by 1923 
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the whole country found itself a 
prey to social disturbance and sedi- 
tion. This necessitated the advent 
of dictatorship, the only means of 
rescuing the nation from ruin—a 
feat achieved by Primo de Rivera 
with conspicuous success. 

The association known as the C. 
N. T. (National Confederation of 
Labour) was the chief rallying 
ground of the revolutionaries. .. . 
The C. N. T. is split into two prin- 
cipal groups; “moderates” and “ex- 
tremists.” The end in view and 
the means by which it is to be 
achieved are identical in both, viz., 
freedom-giving communism through 
the social revolution. The point of 
difference is the “effective mo- 
ment.” “Moderates” seek for time 
for a careful preparation, while the 
extremists wish to strike at once 
lest—as they say—the bourgeoisie 
should be well equipped for de- 
fence. 

The P. C. E. (Spanish Commu- 
nist Party), an affiliation of the 
C. N. T. and having about 50,000 
members, is perhaps the most vio- 
lently communistic of any group. 
Its leaders seek to enrol only the 
workers and the uneducated, not 
the intelligent class, but hitherto 
they have not succeeded in entire- 
ly eliminating the bourgeoisie. .. . 

Another faction is the O. C. 
(Communistic Opposition) founded 
by Trotsky in 1930. Their aim is 
similar to that of the P. C. E., but 
their work is chiefly confined to 
propaganda. They are the “intelli- 
gentsia” which the P. C. E. re- 
jects, so they are in a manner the 
communistic bourgeoisie. . . . The 
O. C. is not an imminent menace in 
itself, in the sense that it has very 
little direct influence with the 
masses. Nevertheless, it is largely 
responsible for the flood of Bol- 
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shevist literature with which Spain 
has been deluged since the advent 
of the Republic. ... 

The International Red Help So- 
ciety is a communist association 
formed for the protection of the po- 
litical revolutionaries who are im- 
prisoned. Under the guise of hu- 
manitarianism it diffuses commu- 
nistic literature and propagan- 
Gh.« 6 « 

The Committee for the Recon- 
struction of the Revolutionary C. 
N. T. is a new association with the 
object of checking the O. C. It is 
financed from Moscow with the ob- 
ject of defeating the disciples of 
Trotsky, and it has its headquar- 
ters at Seville with some 100,000 
members. 

The means for propagating Com- 
munism among the working classes 
is the “cellule” system. A “cellule” 
may consist of one or several com- 
munists who in their workshop or 
factory try to disseminate anti-class 
warfare. They are to take advan- 
tage of bad working conditions, ac- 
cidents, low salaries, long hours, 
etc., anything and everything, in 
fact, which will attract or influence 
the workers and excite them to 
strikes or acts of sabotage. When 
the time is ripe, or when they have 
succeeded in creating an atmos- 
phere favourable to their plans, 
they form three bodies to combat 
the employers. These are known 
as the Battle Council, the Strike 
Council and the Employer’s Coun- 
cil. When the proposed strike lacks 
the support of all the workers the 
appropriate council or committee 
selects some of its most daring 
members who, rifle in hand, intimi- 
date their objectors. Should the 
police stop them, a more open as- 
sault by the “organization of self- 
defence” is engineered. Then, if 
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the civil guard is called upon, the 
communists bring out their “Red 
Army” well-furnished with weap- 
ons and explosives. In this man- 
ner perpetual conflict between em- 
ployers and employees is cleverly 
fostered, provoking continued dis- 
content among the working classes. 
The Army and Navy are also being 
honeycombed by the “cellule” sys- 
tem. 

As a whole, however, the country 
refuses Communism and has no 
reason actually to be alarmed. The 
Spaniard is too individualistic to be 
really affected by its doctrines in 
spite of the rapidity with which it 
is endeavoured to spread it in every 
province. Thus Castile possesses 
some communistic centres in the 
cities of Madrid, Toledo, Valladolid, 
Santander, Burgos, Leén, Palencia. 
Valencia has a few in its industrial 
towns. Aragon has some branches 
at Zaragoza and around Jaca. Ga- 
licia is almost exempt except in 
Vigo and Ferrol. Asturias has fall- 
en a victim in some parts of late; 
its mining districts and the indus- 
tries around Gijon have witnessed 
communist activities. In the Basque 
Provinces Bilbao and San Sebas- 
tian have centres. Bilbao is a mod- 
ern industrial town—it has been 
called the Birmingham of Spain— 
and such agglomerations often shel- 
ter Socialism and Communism. 
But it is in Andalucia and Catalonia 
that the doctrinaires are most nu- 
merous. Seville and its surround- 
ings have seen many of their riots. 
The poverty of the peasants there 
is extreme and contrasts so gravely 
with the enormous properties of 
some of the land-holders that the 
communist theory finds a compara- 
tively easy footing among many.... 

If we seek to know the attitude 
of the general public on the ques- 
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tion, the answer is not far to seek. 
But a different matter entirely is 
how the Government envisages the 
problem. The actual rulers of the 
nation affect atheism, or rather 
anti-Catholicism; that is to say, 
they are sectarian. The nation it- 
self is Catholic—more so perhaps 
than ever before—and public opin- 
ion unanimously condemns Com- 
munism, and likewise most of the 
legislation of the Cabinet Azania and 
its Cortes. The Government strives 
to cajole the Catholics with prom- 
ises, and the communists with tol- 
eration of their activities. It is not 
in itself communistic but composed 
largely of Freemasons, Jews, and 
Demagogues. The present govern- 
mental programme was mapped out 
several years ago in the “lodges” 
before the Republic came into ex- 
istence. In the writer’s view Free- 
masonry and Communism may be 
in secret alliance and not without a 
common financial support from the 


Jewish element. 
—Rev. H. MuNoz, in The Clergy Review 
(London), June, 1933. 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE SOCIETY 
oF St. VINCENT DE PAUL 


A HUNDRED years ago eight young 
law-students of the Sorbonne gath- 
ered in the back room of a Paris 
newspaper office. Tired of decrying 
the low ebb to which the Faith had 
fallen in the chaos of the preceding 
half-century they had decided to 
put their hopes to the test of ac- 
tion. Under the patronage of St. 
Vincent de Paul, whose indefatiga- 
ble zeal for the poor was not yet 
forgotten, they constituted them- 
selves into a lay confraternity with 
the object of achieving their own 
sanctification through charitable 
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works. Their rule was perfectly 
simple, in its first article it wel- 
comes all young men anxious to 
unite in prayer and good work, in 
the second it states that no work of 
charity may be regarded as foreign 
to the aims of the society. 

From this modest beginning the 
Society has grown from strength to 
strength, so that in May of this year 
representatives of provineial Coun- 
cils from the four corners of the 
earth met in Paris to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the foun- 
dation. Instead of merely stirring 
the youth of France to a proper 
sense of its responsibility, the So- 
ciety has come to be one of the most 
active spiritual organizations for 
Catholic laymen, and as such per- 
haps the best example of social ac- 
tion in modern times. Yet because 
its work is done unobtrusively, it is 
not so well known as it deserves to 
be outside the humble homes which 
enjoy its special care. . . . Working 
in units of conferences closely as- 
sociated with the parish priest, who 
is frequently their chaplain, the 
Brothers meet each week and after 
prayers and spiritual reading they 
arrange their visits to the poor. The 
sick and the children, whether in 
schools or institutions, are their 
principal concern. A secret collec- 
tion enables the Brothers to assist 
the more urgent needs of their 
charges, but it is the spiritual end 
which prompts and motivates all 
their activities and distinguishes 
their work from the many other- 
wise excellent organizations en- 
gaged in philanthropic work. 

The Centenary Celebrations in 
May centred round the Carmelite 
Church in Paris where lies the body 
of Frederic Ozanam, the founder 
and principal organiser of the So- 
ciety .. . Ozanam, attention to 
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whose life has increasingly grown 
in recent years, has been proved to 
have possessed unusual faith both 
in God and His creatures. The son 
of a provincial doctor, he learnt the 
lesson of charity from the tireless 
devotion of his parents to the poor 
of Lyons. At an early age he de- 
termined to devote his life to good 
work, and though the S. V. P. was 
by no means the only organization 
which he stimulated, its success 
naturally tends to belittle his other 
activities. ... At an early stage of 
his life in Paris Ozanam had felt 
the influence of Lacordaire, indeed 
he had helped to promote it by or- 
ganising a petition to the Bishop of 
Paris requesting that the young 
Abbé who was so sympathetic to 
the difficulties of the younger 
generation should preach a series of 
sermons at Notre Dame. After the 
death of his parents, Ozanam turned 
over in his mind the question of a 
priestly vocation, and for a time 
there seemed to be a likelihood of 
his following Lacordaire to Rome. 
He had welcomed the Mémoire sur 
la Rétablissement as a voice calling 
to his restive spirit and had asked 
his friend to send him a copy of the 
Constitutions, but he was never to 
don the habit of St. Dominic. He 
was advised by his confessor to pur- 
sue his vocation in the world. His 
position was unique and his influ- 
ence from the chair at the Sorbonne 
enabled him to do inestimable work 
as the leader of an international 
crusade. 

The motto now was “Be Saints in 
order to make Saints.” Confer- 
ences were growing up on all sides 
and the membership amounted to 
more than a thousand. Ozanam 
was both the guiding spirit and 
driving force. Visionary and yet 
realist, he pursued his vocation un- 
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remittingly; teaching, writing and 
organising he exhausted his slender 
physical powers by the intensity of 
his application. But when he died 
at the age of forty-two he had 
achieved his object. France was 
Catholic. And this change was 
voluntary and spontaneous, it was 
not the result of imposition, a truly 
social transformation inspired by 
the good instincts which Ozanam 
had the vision to see latent in the 
people around him while still a boy. 

Credit for this achievement was 
withheld from Ozanam in the busy 
times which followed his death, but 
of late years his claims have re- 
ceived increasing attention. The 
parallel between his difficulties and 
ours has been drawn repeatedly. His 
methods are still practicable and 
with the experience of a hundred 
years which the Society enjoys there 
would seem to be no limit to the 
possible scope of an organisation 
which is pledged to undertake all 
good works. 

There are at present some ten 
thousand conferences at work in 
various parts of the world, with a 
membership of a quarter of a mil- 
lion Brothers. In England there are 
some eight hundred conferences. 
But there is room for many hun- 
dreds of new members, preferably 
young men. The fact that the Rules 
require the Brothers to work unob- 
trusively need not prevent the 
spread of the Society’s attractions. 
It is a very common experience to 
find laymen—particularly among 
the young, who have more to offer 
and to gain—in almost complete 
ignorance of the object of the So- 
ciety; as often as not they believe 
that it exists for the sake of dis- 
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tributing food tickets. That such 
an impression should be prevalent 
in a time when the necessity for co- 
operation in all spiritual work is so 
great is a cause of grave anxiety. 
The Holy Father in his letter to the 
President-General of the Society 
has expressed the hope that the 
centenary will prove an occasion 
for a great influx of new members 
to carry on the work of the lay 
apostolate. ... 

To-day similar activities cope 
with contemporary problems. In 
particular the institution of secre- 
tariats composed of experts on legal 
points, pension schemes, and hous- 
ing problems is encouraged to solve 
the difficulties of scattered confer- 
ences. As always, it is children who 
are the special concern of the Broth- 
ers; everything is done to ensure 
their material welfare—whether in 
the home, the school or the holiday 
camp. Recently the Society has al- 
lied itself with the Scout Movement. 
The formation of Catholic troops 
under the supervision of confer- 
ences is an attempt to stop the 
“leakage” which starts after the re- 
lease from school influence. 

For this last work alone zealous 
assistants are badly needed. There 
can be no doubt that many willing 
helpers must be forthcoming in this 
time of stress when “social service” 
is a call. There must be hundreds 
of young men both able and willing 
to take their share in this work. 
Our neighbours turn to us and ex- 
pect us as Catholic to have a plan. 
The plan is here, it only wants sup- 
porters. Who will answer the call 
of Ozanam? 


—Hersert Kitpany, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
June, 1933. 














Editorial Comment 


E world’s fair at Chicago is 

announced with the slogan, “A 
Century of Progress.” The phrase 
is a bold one, especially at this 
time. What with the virtual col- 
lapse of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva, nationalistic bick- 
ering in place of codperation at the 
Economic Congress at London, the 
reckless disregard of half a dozen 
treaties by Japan, the abandonment 
of the republic in Germany, the re- 
pudiation of demo- 
cratic principle in 
Italy, the establish- 
ment of dictator- 
ships (the traditional prelude to 
national collapse) in half a dozen 
other nations, the slightly disguised 
abdication of the powers of Con- 
gress in our own United States; 
these, and a host of other evidences 
of world-wide political unrest, to 
say nothing of such minor phe- 
nomena as universal unemploy- 
ment, multitudinous bank failures, 
the discovery of ingenious devices 
invented and utilized by financiers 
to dodge the law while remaining 
“within the law”; the decay of busi- 
ness ethics or—as a well-informed 
and not-too-cynical friend of mine 
amends the phrase—the non-ezist- 
ence of business ethics; the slow 
and as yet very dubious recovery 
of industry, trade and the stock 
market; the prevalence of corrup- 
tion here, there and everywhere; 
the bankruptcy of the very city in 
which the fair is being held and—- 
if the truth were known—of a hun- 
dred other great cities; the general 
helplessness of the forces of law 
and order to cope with graft, rack- 
eteering, kidnaping, gang-murders 


Chicago’s 
Courage 


and what-not; the prevalence of do- 
mestic vice and the abandonment 
of marriage as an institution (let 
us not deceive ourselves, marriage 
is now no longer marriage in Amer- 
ica); the many-sided assault on 
sex-morality in current literature, 
in the drama, in the movies, in col- 
lege classes of “ethics” (save the 
mark!); the rejection of the only 
philosophical foundation of all mo- 
rality—the doctrine of free will— 
by the majority of educators (yet 
good old orthodox Socrates was 
put to death for “corrupting the 
youth”); the repeated proclama- 
tions that the old order has 
broken down and that if we do 
not quickly establish a new one, 
a revolution of unprecedented 
scope and violence will occur; the 
ever-present menace of Commu- 
nism like a vulture sitting upon a 
fence waiting for Capitalism a hun- 
dred times wounded to fall down 
and die: all these disconcerting 
phenomena and a hundred others 
(the catalogue may be continued ad 
lib) make the world’s fair and its 
slogan of “Progress” 
seem a _ prodigious 
act of faith—or a 
preposterous act of bravado. Doubt- 
less many an ironical comment will 
be made upon the fact that the city 
which more than any other has 
achieved the reputation (perhaps 
undeservedly) as the ne plus ultra 
of municipal disorder should cele- 
brate its “Progress.” 


Or Bravado? 


OWEVER, I think I shall leave 
that theme to others for am- 
plification. ‘What concerns me 
more is the appropriating of the 
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phrase “Century of Progress” as 
the title of a volume of some 450 
pages edited by Charles A. Beard 
and published by Harper’s. Dr. 
Beard writes a preliminary disqui- 
sition on “The Idea of Progress,” 
and a chapter on “Government 
and Law.” Thirteen other chap- 
ters are contributed to the sympo- 
sium by as many other writers, 
every one a reputed authority in 
his sphere. 

To me the most interesting pages 
of the book are the first nineteen 
in which the courageous editor elu- 
cidates his notion of progress. Cou- 
rageous indeed one must be to ven- 


ture eve  %o much as a definition 

of the idea of Prog- 
Progress? ress, not to say a 
Progress? justification of the 
What is definition. A sim- 
Progress? pler and safer pro- 


cedure would be to 
say “Progress? why progress is 
progress: everybody knows what is 
meant by progress.” But to define 
progress is like defining a spiral 
stairway; any fool knows what it is, 
but it requires intellect, imagina- 
tion and great command of words 
to tell some one else what it means. 
Of the two the spiral stairway is 
the easier to explain. One may 
eschew words altogether and mere- 
ly make a gesture: the hearer—or 
observer—will say, “Yes, Yes, I 
understand.” But no wave of the 
hand, no drawing, no geometry, no 
physics will suffice to define prog- 
ress. Besides, the spiral stairway, 
though it takes you round and 
round and makes you dizzy, finally 
gets you somewhere. Even a re- 
volving door does finally let you 
out. But you may spend all day 
defining progress and be no nearer 
a landing or an exit at the end than 
in the beginning. 
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R. BEARD sees the complexity 
of the problem. He asks, “Do 
nations, like human beings, pass 
through youth, middle life, and old 
age to death? Or do they revolve 
endlessly in a cycle...or is it pos- 
sible for a nation to stand still... or 
is there discernible, under the sur- 
face ebb and flow through the cen- 
turies, some stream of tendency, 
some organizing principle indicat- 
ing the course of nations and giv- 
ing to their peoples some guiding 
rule?” 

I wish I might have been at Dr. 
Beard’s elbow as he typewrote that 
phrase, “Some Organizing Princi- 
ple.” I would have asked him to 
shift the lever and capitalize the 
initial letters as I have ventured to 
do. And then he could have 
stopped, because he would have 
found the solution of his problem. 
“Some Organizing Principle” is the 
key to the riddle of 


the Universe. It Blind Cycles 
happens also to be ora Guiding 
a definition of God. Hand? 


And, though I fear 

Dr. Beard would not tolerate the 
introduction of a bit of theology— 
here or anywhere—it is the only 
thing that can save him from going 
’round and ‘round and getting no- 
where. Benjamin de Casseres, an 
acute mind if an irreverent soul, 
borrows Pascal’s idea, O vous in- 
credules les plus credules and ap- 
plies it to H. L. Mencken who while 
poking fun at human credulity 
himself “pullulates with credulity.” 
“He believes in progress,” says de 
Casseres,—“that man rises from 
lower to higher, thus implying a 
belief in Plan, Purpose and an in- 
telligent direction behind human 
evolution, for progress is plainly 
inconceivable without movement to 
some given point, and this given 
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point must be somewhere existent 
in a Mind.” (The capitals in this 
case are not mine but the au- 
thor’s. ) 

So here is the bit of theology. 
Dr. Beard may call it logic if he 
doesn’t like theology. For that mat- 
ter, he may call it common sense, 
if, being very modern, he also 
doesn’t like logic. Progress in- 
volves plan. Plan implies Mind. 
Mind is God. Progress is impos- 
sible without God. The sorites may 
be enlarged to include Evolution, 
thus: Evolution means Progress. 
Progress involves Plan. And so on. 


ERE is thus far no mention of 

faith. Aristotle had no faith. 
He arrived at the conviction of God 
by sheer reasoning. Lesser philos- 
ophers, such as we have developed 
in recent times, refuse to reason. 
Doubtless they would be glad to 
reason if they could do so without 
arriving at God, but since the re- 
jection of God necessitates con- 
tempt of reason, they go whole hog 
and abandon reason. Only they 
call it “logic.” 

Oddly enough they then proceed 
to make an act of faith. Not faith 
in God, but faith in Progress or in 
some such abstract metaphysical 
notion. Dr. Beard—to revert to the 
instance before our eyes—makes 
his act of faith. Precisely that, in 
just so many words. Having asked 
the question as to whether there is 
not some organizing principle, some 
guiding rule by which “peoples 
shape their activities, mold their 
lives and their institutions,” he an- 
Swers in a genuinely noble passage, 
the most eloquent lines of his es- 
say: 

“These questions run deeply into 
our religious beliefs, our philoso- 
phies, our fundamental attitudes to- 
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ward life and conduct. Individuals 
may avoid them if they will, may 
move from one thing to another 
under immediate impulses or ‘the 
instant need of things,’ and make 
one little decision after another, 
trusting to luck or 
fate or the immortal 
gods as far as all 
larger patterns and 
tendencies are concerned. But no 
great statecraft, art, letters, or pro- 
gram of economy can be founded 
on hand-to-mouth concepts of liv- 
ing and working. . . . No one can 
think long and hard about the is- 
sues of private life or public affairs 
without confronting and attempting 
to answer these basic questions re- 
specting the nature and course of 
the whole. And judging by the 
methods of the leaders of thought 
and action, by the achievements 
that endure through time, it is only 
in coming as nearly as possible to 
the central scheme of things that 
the worthiest and most lasting work 
can be accomplished. Perhaps this 
is only another way of saying that 
the wider the horizon, the more 
catholic the thought, the surer will 
be the insight of those who at- 
tempt great enterprises.” 

After this burst of wisdom one 
expects that Dr. Beard must utter 
the word Mind, though one knows 
a priori that he will dodge the word 
God. But he men- 
tions neither Mind 
nor God. In place 
of Mind or God, 
he names Progress, and it is in 
Progress that he makes his act of 
faith. He calls Progress a “philos- 
ophy,” and a “gospel” and he de- 
clares that it is “founded on be- 
lief.” It is his dogma (though of 
course he cannot bring himself to 
speak that word). “Mankind,” he 


One Needsa 
Philosophy 


Credo Quia 


Convenit 
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says, “is advancing in spite of ca- 
lamities, errors and disasters, and 
on the whole in a desirable direc- 
tion.” And now for his act of faith: 
“If the truth of this allegation be 
questioned its defender may reply 
as did the mathematician Poincaré 
when the validity of Euclid was 
challenged: whether true or not, it 
is convenient.” 

A rather dismal let-down, I 
should say after the exaltation of 
the previous paragraph. Progress 
may or may not be true, but we 
need it for our argument. So we 
make an act of faith in it. And, 
mark you, a more abject act of 
faith than any orthodox Christian 
is called upon to make. In our the- 
ology it is held immoral to believe 
merely because one wants to believe. 
We demand motives of credibility 
antecedent to an act of faith. No 
Catholic theologian will permit us to 
say, “I believe because I believe,” or 
“I believe because whether it is true 
or false, it is convenient.” To us 
that is immoral—in the higher 
sense; it is a sin against one’s in- 
tellectual integrity. And it leads 
ultimately to the suicide of thought. 


O if we have to believe in the 
idea of Progress true or false 
for the sake of getting on with the 
argument, I am afraid we shall 
balk and conclude that the end of 
the argument has already been 
reached. And that’s a pity, for we 
had got only to page 6 in what 
promised to be a most entertaining 
book. I confess I did look forward 
to the chapter on Government and 
Law. It might have been interest- 
ing just now when Government 
is going on the rocks and Law 
seems ridiculous, inept and inef- 
fective. And the chapter on Bank- 
ing and Finance:—there’s a brave 
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subject in these days when the 
common citizen—the victimized 
common citizen looks upon bank- 
ing as a higher kind of racketeer- 
ing and upon bankers as a race of 
superbandits. And the chapter on 
The Changing Position of Woman: 
has there been progress here too in 
spite of the decay of sex-morals, 
the prodigious increase of divorce 
and the rehabilitation of the an- 
cient oriental custom of polygamy 
—successive polygamy, of course, 
cheaper and more comfortable than 
simultaneous polygamy? And the 
chapter on Social Transformation: 
did Jane Addams cunningly choose 
that word “Transformation” in 
place of “Improvement” or “Ad- 
vance,” in deference to the prevail- 
ing suspicion that we are at this 
moment in a period of deep social 
degradation? Yes, the volume 
promised much. It’s too bad that 
we have to begin reading it by 
making an act of faith, especially 
that particular act “True or false, 
I believe because it is convenient.” 


E other thirteen writers (or to 

speak quite accurately four- 
teen, since Henry Ford had the help 
of Samuel Crowther in the chapter 
on Industry) discreetly evaded the 
Idea and stuck close to the Fact of 
Progress. 

But I confess that I am of that 
odd breed which thinks the idea 
more important than the fact. Deep 
down in his soul, I think Dr. Beard 
does too, for his chapter on the idea 
is much better than his other chap- 
ter on Progress in Government and 
Law. In that latter chapter by the 
way in spite of his preliminary act 
of faith, he seems to be tempted to 
unbelief. For he says: 

“The citizen of the present era 
may look upon problems still un- 


























solved—lynching a disgrace to the 
nation, crime, widespread and 
shocking, corruption breaking forth 
with baffling virulence, periodical 
industrial crises bringing poverty 
and misery in their train, vast areas 
of rural and urban slums, civil lib- 

erties so often tram- 


Believe pled under foot, the 
and Doubt spirit of bigotry 
Not! rampant, natural 


resources wasted, 
lowly aliens in our midst treated 
with heedless cruelty, religious in- 
tolerance stirred by partisan an- 
gers, incompetence still present in 
government and economy, prepara- 
tions for wars notwithstanding the 
pledges of the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
vulgarity standardized and wor- 
shipped on a national scale, and 
American civilization challenged as 
the apotheosis of materialism.” 
But this terrible vision of actual 
conditions cannot shake his faith 
in progress. He “looks forward 
with confidence,” he “trusts,” he 
“remembers in the darkest hour” 
that “hope may create even from 
the wreck.” I find myself wonder- 
ing why one who so resolutely con- 
quers temptation to disbelief in 
Progress has succumbed to the 
temptation to disbelieve in Religion. 


F I were a believer in progress (I 
do not say that I am not, but I 
mean if I were such a believer as 
Dr. Beard) I am afraid my greatest 
temptation would come not from 
the prevalence of lynching, kidnap- 
ing, the virulence of political cor- 
ruption, rampant bigotry, religious 
intolerance, war, the exaltation of 
vulgarity, the deification of mate- 
rialism, and all other prevalent sins 
and vices, but from the huge, and 
to me indisputable phenomenon of 
the ever increasing decay of the 
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solar system and of the universe. 
The fires of the sun are burning out, 
the world is growing cold (time was 
when this planet was as hot as the 
sun) and after some more millen- 
niums, or zons, all will be over. 
When the earth cooled down some- 
what, man appeared. When the 
earth cools down some more, man 
will disappear. Hav- 


ing appeared and The Cosmic 
disappeared, what Difficulty 
then? Nothing? Against 
Then what was it all Progress 


about? Was human 

life on this planet all a tragic joke? 
And if it was, who played the joke? 
Nobody? There isn’t any Being 
capable of playing a cosmic joke? 
Then for no particular reason and 
for no particular cause, man comes, 
fights, advances, retreats, suffers, 
passes away—and that’s all? And 
is that view of the universe con- 
sistent with the idea of Progress? 
Progress means “going forth.” To 
what are we going forth? To anni- 
hilation? 

Was Omar right when he sang, 


“Into this Universe, and Why not 
knowing 

Nor Whence, like Water willy- 
nilly flowing; 

And out of it, as Wind along the 

Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly 
blowing.” 


If that be true, if we start at zero 
and end at zero, shall we not be 
compelled to agree—for once—with 
Bernard Shaw who speaks of “this 
goose-cackle about Progress?” 


O again we arrive at the ques- 
tion, if a man doesn’t believe in 
God how can he believe in prog- 
ress? Christians, and indeed Jews, 
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Mohammedans and all believers in 
the supernatural, look upon God as 
Alpha and Omega, the “first begin- 
ning” and the “last end” of man 
and of all creation. But if there is 
no Beginning and 
no End who shall 
determine progress? 
We shall need more 
than an Einstein to resolve that 
problem. But even those who can- 
not solve it may see it. And wheth- 
er or not we understand Einstein 
we can all grasp the first rudiments 
of the theory of relativity; if you 
have nothing to measure by you 
cannot know whether you are com- 
ing or going. There used to be a 
saying—or was it a song—back in 
the gay nineties, “They don’t know 
where they’re going but they’re on 
their way.” Again the inevitable 
question, “Can you call that prog- 
ress?” Does movement mean prog- 
ress, or must progress be move- 
ment towards a goal? 

Let no man, least of all Dr. 
Beard, who is well acquainted with 
modern thought, attempt to brush 
these doubts aside as the sophis- 
tries of a medieval metaphysician. 
I am not medieval. I dislike medi- 
evalism. I quite disagree with those 
who identify medievalism with Ca- 
tholicism. Nor am I a metaphysician 
—though I wish I had brains enough 
to be one. I am a modern. And what 
is more, I am a modern who believes 
in progress. Mark you, most mod- 
erns do not believe in progress. Most 
modern scientists believe in the dis- 
sipation or at least the deteriora- 
tion of energy, and following them, 
most modern philosophers are pes- 
simists. I repeat, I believe in 
progress. Unlike Omar I think I 
know whence we came and whither 
we are going. We came from the 
Alpha and we are proceeding to- 


No God, 
No Progress 
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That—in case 
some unobservant or incurious per- 
son doesn’t know—that is the rea- 
son why we put the mystic letters 


ward the Omega. 


A and Q upon our altars. Christ 
says in the Apocalypse, “I am Al- 
pha and Omega, the Beginning and 
the End.” If there is no God there 
can be neither beginning nor end. 
Without a beginning or an end we 
are on an everlasting spiral stair- 
way with no landings. We may 
seem to be going up. We work 
hard enough. We puff and pant 
hard enough. But if, ex hypothesi, 
there is no landing and conse- 
quently the spiral “gets us no- 
where,” why climb? Why not sit 
down? Why not slide down? 

But let us drop the spiral stair- 
way illustration. I have played 
with that foolish fancy too long. 
Doubtless it seems silly to those 
who think that in philosophy and 
theology even the examples and il- 
lustrations should all be “digni- 


fied.” Very well 

then take the most The Universe 
dignified illustration and Man— 
of all: the world is Getting 
revolving on its axis. Nowhere? 


Is that progress or 

is it only motion? Also the world 
is revolving around the sun, and 
the sun with all its worlds and all 
its companion suns is not only re- 
volving but is plunging along at in- 
conceivable speed in a straight line. 
Towards what? Towards nothing. 
Just going because it cannot stand 
still. After a million 2xons, or a 
million million zons, the entire uni- 
verse is in a spot in space that is 
no better than the spot in space it 
left a million million zons ago. It 
does not get anywhere in particular 
and in fact is not headed anywhere 
in particular. 


And now for the “dignified” 
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comparison: suppose that human 
society is in the same predicament 
as the universe. Suppose we mere- 
ly whirl around in our little orbits 
as the sun whirls in its vast orbit, 
and suppose we plunge along to no- 
where in particular. What else, if 
there is nothing supernatural in 
man? What else, if he is only part 
and parcel of the solar system, like 
a grain of sand or a drop of wa- 
ter or a cliff or a crag, or indeed 
like a cloud, less permanent than a 
cliff or a crag? The universe, with 
all its prodigious motion succeeds 
only in burning itself out. And is 
it so with man? Is he only burn- 
ing himself out? And is that what 
you call progress? 


ESE questions are fundamen- 

tal and essential to the prob- 
lem of progress. Any writer who 
boldly entitles his chapter, as Dr. 
Beard does, “The Idea of Progress,” 
must deal with such philosophical 
questions. He does not deal with 
them. In fact he hardly poses these 
problems. True, he says, “To see 
life whole and to see it steadily, to 
sound its deeps, to illuminate its 
possibilities and to make the no- 
blest and wisest use of material re- 
sources in realizing its purposes, 
this is the sum total of the idea of 
progress.” Beautiful words, but 
they don’t tell us anything. “To 
see life whole,” says 


Why No he, and yet permits 
Chapter himself to edit a 
on Ethics? volume of more 
On Religion? than 400 pages in 

which are discussed 
inventions, government, agricul- 


ture, labor, banking, industry, edu- 
cation, the fine arts and literature, 
but in which there is no room for a 
chapter on religion or ethics. And 
yet he had a hint and more than a 
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hint from Benjamin Franklin 
whom he quotes, “It is impossible 
to imagine the height to which may 
be carried, in a thousand years, the 
power of man over matter. ... Oh 
that moral science were in a fair 
way to improvement, that men 
would cease to be wolves to one 
another and that human beings 
would at length learn what they 
now improperly call humanity!” 

Why not then a chapter on 
“Moral Science”? And is Religion 
also a matter of no moment? Has 
there been no history of religion 
or of moral science in the past 
century? And is it, in that case, 
rightly called a Century of Prog- 
ress? 


HAVE considered only the idea 

of progress. It would be easier, 
and doubtless to many persons more 
interesting, to take up the fact of 
progress. But to me the fact re- 
mains dubious unless first the idea 
is clarified. And furthermore, the 
facts of progress we 


know already. We Then We 
are forever remind- Were Slow. 
ed of them. Weare Now We 
“fed up” with the Go Fast. 
facts. For example: What of it? 


Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert who writes the second chapter, 
introduces his subject, “Invention 
as a Social Manifestation,” with a 
kind of brief. Thus: 

“Look backward a hundred 
years. Half a continent yet re- 
mains to tempt a conquering peo- 
ple, equipped merely with canal 
boats, ox carts, horse-drawn wag- 
ons, steamboats, shovels, scythes, 
axes and flails. It takes from May 
to November to travel from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific in a prairie 
schooner dragged by six to twelve 
animals. After the conquest of 
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California, a mail line is estab- 
lished, but it costs five dollars to 
send a letter, weighing less than 
half an ounce, from New York to 
San Francisco. There are no trains; 
waters and dirt roads are the only 
connection between farms and 
towns. Automobiles, gas-engines 
and dynamos are not even on the 
horizon. Thought can be trans- 
mitted no faster than a horse or a 
steamboat can carry it.” 

There is more of this. The read- 
er knows it all before he reads. 
We are going from the ox cart to 
the covered wagon, to the pony ex- 
press, to the locomotive, to the auto- 
mobile, to the aéroplane. I say this 
not by way of caustic comment. It 
is interesting. Dr. Kaempffert does 


it well. His chapter 
What Doth has been conscien- 
It Profit? tiously prepared and 


is well written. So 
are most, if not all of the other chap- 
ters, on Industry, on Woman, on the 
Arts, and so on. But, for myself, I 
cannot be distracted from the main 
question. Suppose we do get to San 
Francisco in sixteen hours instead 
of sixteen weeks. What then—lIs 
life richer, is human experience 
deeper, is the navure of man en- 
nobled by this speed? And what 
doth it profit a man to cover more 
territory, to go places and see things 
if all the while the unanswered 
question festers in his brain, “What 
is it all about? Where do I go 
ultimately?” Has the invention of 
the telegraph, the graphophone, the 
radio and what-not, eased his heart 
and given solace to his soul, or has 
he perhaps lost hold upon the eter- 
nal verities while his earthly hori- 
zon has broadened? 
Now that woman has the vote, 
has she made a moral revolution? 
Now that labor unions are recog- 
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nized and powerful, is the laborer 
happy? Now that farm machinery 
enables one man to do more than a 
hundred did a generation ago, has 
that solved the farmer’s problem? 
Now that banking is presumably 
on a securer basis than of old, did 
that fact save us from financial 
calamity? Now that a gun can fire 
a twenty-ton projectile through 
twelve-inch armor at a distance of 
fifty miles (or whatever the exact 
figures may be), has that made war 
impossible? Now that the public 
schools are and have been increas- 
ing in numbers and in equipment 
since the days of Horace Mann and 
the expenditure on education has 
become enormous, are we really an 
educated people? 

It is folly to prate of progress if 
the things that concern man most, 
God, soul, religion, morality, have 
been lost or rejected. Not by bread 
alone doth man live. No, nor is his 
real wealth in the abundance of 
things which he possesses. 

There is even a possible argu- 
ment that modern inventions will 
ruin man. The next war, we are 
told, will be fought with gases that 
will blot out whole populations a 
hundred or a thousand miles from 
the front. Indeed there will be no 
front. The earth, the air, the sea 
will be the front. All men, women, 
children will be the combatants. 
Progress? God help us! 

As of poison gases, so of other 
inventions. We don’t know yet 
whether they will save us or slay 
us. Automobiles have made the 
modern gangster a menace worse 
than that of the freebooters who 
roamed the Italian peninsula in the 
fourteenth century. The radio lends 
itself to the dissemination of bal- 
derdash, piffle, dishonest advertis- 
ing, not less than to the discourse 
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of the wisest of our public instruc- 
tors. But who does not know 
that in sheer volume the balder- 
dash outweighs the wisdom a thou- 
sand to one? And the music! Yes 
we do get Beethoven and Bach but 
we pay dear for it with crooners, 
jazz bands and multifarious cacoph- 
onous substitutes for melody and 
harmony. 

Enough of that. One might run 
through the entire catalogue of 
modern inventions and show how 
they minister to the degradation 
and deterioration of what is best in 
man as well as to his progress. Suf- 
fice it to say that we cannot prove 
progress with machines. 


So, though the facts of progress 
are usually accentuated and reca- 
pitulated ad lib and ad nauseam, 
what is more important is the idea. 
Until we settle the idea it is futile 
to boast of the fact. I should like 
to see 400 pages on the idea of 
progress and 20 on the facts; rath- 
er than 20 on the idea and 400 on 
the facts. Facts prove nothing. 
Or rather they prove anything. 
When we have the idea clearly in 
mind, we can marshal the facts to 
illustrate the idea. As for the Cen- 
tury of Progress, how can we know 
whether the century has made real 
progress until we know what we 
mean by progress? 














WELCOME TO NEW APOSTOLIC 
DELEGATE 


His Excellency, the Most Rever- 
end Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, arrived at New York on May 
15th and remained as the guest of 
Cardinal Hayes a few days. An 
impressive reception was accorded 
His Excellency at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral two days after his arrival 
in which distinguished members of 
the clergy from different cities par- 
ticipated. The laity were officially 
represented in an address by the 
Hon. Victor J. Dowling, former Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court in New 
York. 

Besides His Eminence, Cardinal 
Hayes, and the Auxiliary, Bishop 
Dunn, there were present Bishop 
Thomas J. Walsh of Newark, N. J., 
Bishop William Turner of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Bishop Francis J. Spellman, 
Auxiliary of Boston, Bishop Thom- 
as W. Drumm of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Bishop Edward F. Hoban of Rock- 
ford, Ill., and the two Bishops- 
elect, the Most Rev. John A. Duffy, 
Vicar General of Newark, soon to 
be consecrated Bishop of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and the Most Rev. James A. 
Walsh, Superior of Maryknoll For- 
eign Mission Seminary, who will 
soon be consecrated a Titular Bish- 
op in Rome. 

The present Delegate is no stran- 
ger to these shores. He spent sev- 
eral weeks here two years ago help- 
ing to reorganize the Catholic Near 
East Association. In replying to 
the addresses of welcome His Ex- 
cellency quoted the Holy Father’s 
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affectionate message to the Amer- 
ican people. “Tell them,” His Holi- 
ness had said to him, “as soon as 
you arrive, that I send them my 
blessing; tell them that I bless each 
and every one of them. Tell the 
bishops and priests of America 
that I am aware of their prob- 
lems. Tell them my heart is with 
them.” 

The following day His Excellency 
left for Washington to take up his 
permanent residence. Here a for- 
mal reception was held in the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception on the grounds of the 
Catholic University on May 28th. 
These ceremonies were broadcast to 
the entire nation. A large number 
of the Diplomatic Corps were pres- 
ent for the address of welcome de- 
livered by the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, D.D., Archbishop of Balti- 
more, and the reply of the Apostolic 
Delegate. His Excellency closed the 
ceremonies by giving Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY CONFERS 
DEGREE ON PRESIDENT 


By a decree issued by His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI., on May 30th, 
the Right Rev. Msgr. James H. 
Ryan was designated Rector of the 
Catholic University of America for 
another term of five years. The 
Commencement Exercises of the 
University were held June 9th-14th, 
and were distinguished this year by 
the presence of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, 
who received the Honorary Degree, 
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Doctor of Laws. The graduation 
address was delivered by His Emi- 
nence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York. 

The President said he had come 
without any thought of speaking 
but he was moved by the impres- 
siveness of the gathering to voice 
his deep appreciation of the honor 
conferred on him. “I am _ very 
happy to be here,” he said, “among 
so many of my old friends,—my 
old friend and neighbor from New 
York, Cardinal Hayes,—my old 
friends in Washington, among them 
the Archbishop, the Chancellor of 
the University. Last but not least, 
my new friend, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate of the Holy Father, of whom I 
will see much in the next four 
years.” Mr. Roosevelt mentioned 
that it was Flag Day. “This is a 
happy combination,” he said; “Flag 
Day, the great dignitaries of the 
Church, and among them the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

Cardinal Hayes stressed the need 
of forbearance and codperation if 
there is to be peace. “Mankind 
must come to apply the principle 
of the common good in internation- 
al relations,” he said. “Freedom 
of action on a selfish basis is no 
longer possible. Advantages at- 
tained by force and power lead to 
retaliation and resentment. Not 
until men of different nations look 
upon one another as brothers in 
Christ, not until they apply His 
Commandment, ‘Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ to the people of the 
world, will peace and international 
relations be secure.” His Eminence 
paid tribute to the genius of our 
government that can adapt itself 
quickly to meet a crisis. “Our peo- 
ple have come to realize,” he con- 
tinued, “that in national crises, as 
at a fire, one clear, confident voice 


can save hundreds from panic. 
Freedom thus abridged,” he said, 
“does not mean freedom denied. 
Power thus delegated does not 
mean the abandonment of democ- 
racy. Rather does it renew our 
faith in the American form of gov- 
ernment, for it means that democ- 
racy is able, when necessary, to or- 
ganize efficiently for an emergency. 
It gives us another proof that de- 
mocracy can safeguard the rights of 
its people and can promote the 
common good even in the face of 
disaster.” 

Msgr. Edward A. Pace, the Vice- 
Rector of the University, citing the 
President for the degree, said: “A 
man we hail—our foremost fellow- 
citizen, and as well, a citizen of the 
world; a man outstanding among 
men for upright living, faithfulness 
to God and country, breadth of 
thought and warmth of kindly feel- 
ing; for skill in the handling of 
public affairs and the settling of 
vital issues; a doer of great things 
whose very doing is his worthiest 
praise — Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt.” 
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CENTENARY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
St. VINCENT DE PAUL 


WitH the widespread need for 
relief for so many thousands of 
families the centenary of the Soci- 
ety of St. Vincent de Paul celebrat- 
ed in Paris in the fourth week of 
May took on important significance. 
About 7,000 delegates gathered from 
twenty-seven countries met under 
the presidency of the Papal Legate, 
Cardinal Verdier. At a Mass cele- 
brated in the Basilica of the Sacred 
Heart, Montmartre, five priests dis- 
tributed Holy Communion for an 
hour. A Solemn Mass was cele- 
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brated by the Cardinal Legate in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. There 
was a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Frederic Ozanam, who founded the 
Society a hundred years ago, in the 
Crypt of the Carmelite Church. Lat- 
er, Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament was given in the grounds 
of the Institut Catholique by Arch- 
bishop Baudrillart, Rector of the 
Institut. 

Mr. de Valera, President of the 
Irish Free State, was among the 
Delegates. Mr. Edmond J. Butler, 
for thirty years general secretary 
of the Superior Council in the Unit- 
ed States, and Mr. Thomas F. Far- 
rell of the Metropolitan Council in 
New York, were among the Amer- 
icans. The Society was established 
in this country in 1845. It now has 
2,350 Councils and nearly 30,000 
active members, doing volunteer 
charity work among the needy in 
this country. 
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DEATH OF BisHOP JOHN FRANCIS 
O’HERN 


Tue American Hierarchy lost one 
of its most energetic and best be- 
loved members in the sudden death 
on May 22d of the Most Rev. John 
Francis O’Hern, Bishop of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Only a little more 
than four years ago he had been 
elevated to this See, following the 
resignation of Archbishop Hickey. 
Bishop O’Hern, one of fourteen 
children, was born in Olean, N. Y., 
fifty-eight years ago. He studied 


at the North American College in 
Rome and was ordained there in 
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1901 for the Rochester diocese. 
Three of his brothers also became 
priests, one of whom was the late 
Rev. Lewis J. O’Hern, C.S.P., Rec- 
tor of the Apostolic Mission House 
at the Catholic University, at the 
time of his death in December, 
1930. The Rev. Thomas J. O’Hern 
is pastor of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Another 
brother is Col. Edward P. O’Hern, 
U. S. A., Commander of the San 
Francisco Presidio, who has a son 
a member of the Paulist Commu- 
nity. 

Bishop O’Hern was known 
throughout his career for his in- 
tense interest in civic and educa- 
tional affairs. He was a director of 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
as well as of many Catholic insti- 
tutions and societies. He was a 
stanch supporter of the N. C. W. C., 
especially of its Lay Organizations 
Department, and early in his epis- 
copate gave his approval and en- 
couragement to the establishment 
of units of the National Councils 
of Men and of Women. In 1930 
Bishop O’Hern was elected at the 
general meeting of the Hierarchy 
of the country as one of the com- 
mittee of seven prelates to aid in 
the work of the N. C. W. C. Admin- 
istrative Committee, being later as- 
signed assistant Bishop to the Exec- 
utive Department. Though he had 
been warned some years ago of a 
serious heart condition, Bishop 
O’Hern carried on all his many ac- 
tivities until his death. 

May his soul rest in peace! 











Our Contributors 


WE are doubly happy to print 
Euta M. E. Fuick’s “Father Duffy” 
as its subject was an old contributor 
of ours, one whom we relinquished 
reluctantly to other fields of work. 
Miss Flick wrote her article at the 
request of Archbishop Mitty of San 
Francisco, a lifelong friend of Fa- 
ther Duffy. She is collecting data 
for a complete biography to be 
ready for the New Year and would 
be grateful for any material our 
readers could supply, especially 
about Father Duffy’s early life. Miss 
Flick has written much on subjects 
of Catholic historical interest quite 
frequently in these pages. 


RESIDENCE for extended periods 
in Italy, intimate friendships with 
both Fascists and anti-Fascists and 
authorship of a book on Capital and 
Labor Under Fascism published in 
1930, give CARMEN Harper, Pu.D., 
an unusual background for her writ- 
ing of “The Vatican and Italian 
Fascism.” Miss Haider received her 
doctorate at Columbia University, 
and is a staff member of Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. At 
present she is investigating inde- 
pendently the social and economic 
status of the intellectual worker in 
America. She writes for Current 
History, The Political Science Quar- 
terly, Thought and other periodi- 
cals. 


THE true poet about whom THEo- 
DORE MAYNARD writes so well shines 
forth in “The Mediterranean,” 
which despite its length sustains its 
inspiration. Mr. Maynard’s recent 
book, Preface to Poetry, has been 


most enthusiastically received by 
discriminating critics. 


THERE is much quiet satire in 
RutH KATHERINE Byrns’ “Ange- 
line’s Afternoon,” the first fiction 
she has given us, together with the 
knowledge of human nature dis- 
played in her other contributions. 


Sister Mary of the Sister Ser- 
vants of Mary Immaculate (“When 
Your Child Lies”), has been Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Marygrove 
College, Detroit, since its opening. 
She holds her Ph.D. from the Cath- 
olic University, having done inten- 
sive work there in the departments 
of Psychology and Sociology. Sister 
Mary writes for us occasionally and 
is the author of two books on The 
Moral Development of Children as 
well as of many articles on kindred 
subjects. 


Known to us for the past fifteen 
years as a writer of essays, philoso- 
phical, sociological, scientific, S. F. 
Darwin Fox (“. . . Et Incarnatus 
Est ...”) comes to us this month in 
a new guise, that of the poet. This 
convert great-nephew of Charles 
Darwin was received into the 
Church in 1914 and has had a dis- 
tinguished career as author and ed- 
ucator on the Continent and in his 
native England. 


ONCE again in reading JAMEs W. 
BENNETT’s “China—and the New 
Deal” we realize that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. Mr. Ben- 
nett appears also in our book review 
department this month. 
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WILLIAM BLIss came to know 
Rome under the happiest auspices, 
as his father was for thirty years 
before his death in 1910 employed 
by the English Record Office to do 
research work in English History 
in the Vatican Library and Ar- 
chives, and was besides the eager, 
brotherly cicerone of his son. Mr. 
Bliss was a solicitor in London for 
many years, and since his retire- 
ment, besides coaching men at Ox- 
ford in Honors, History and Eng- 
lish Literature, has written for 
many English periodicals, among 
them The London Mercury and The 
Cornhill. “The Exile” will be in- 
cluded in a book soon to be ready 
for publication. 


HEREWITH we take leave of the 
“Goban Saor” and his “Life and 
Adventures,” which Enri M. S. 
O’HANLUAIN has unraveled for us 
out of his antiquarian lore these 
past few months. 


THE poem, “Do Ships Remem- 
ber?” is just what we should have 
expected CrisTEL HASTINGS, our 
Californian poet of the sea, to write. 
She has become very well known 
in our pages these recent months. 


G. M. GoppEN’s name appears fre- 
quently in such English magazines 
as the Fortnightly, the Contempo- 
rary Review, the Dublin Review and 
The Tablet, usually under articles 
on international Communism, of 
which subject this writer has made 
an intensive study, having special- 
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ized for several years on docu- 
mented evidence from Communist 
publications, on Communist theory, 
practice and tactics. We may there- 
fore read with due alarm, “A World 
War on God.” 


Caro. Cowarp (“A Song of 
Roads”) was a frequent contributor 
to our Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment before we knew her as a poet. 
An English writer and artist, she is 
gaining popularity in American 
magazines. She writes under a 
pseudonym. 


In our February, 1932, issue, we 
introduced Maurice F. BELL 
(“Books as Stepping Stones to the 
Church”), Librarian of the Beda, to 
our readers. We refer them to that 
number for interesting data con- 
cerning him. 


THE centennial which Rev. Gi1- 
BERT GARRAGHAN, S.J., Pu.D. (“Chi- 
cago’s Catholic Century of Prog- 
ress”), celebrates, is one in which 
we naturally have a very special in- 
terest. Father Garraghan is Research 
Professor of History at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Editor of Mid- 
America and author of The Catholic 
Church in Chicago, 1673-1871, Cath- 
olic Beginnings in Kansas City, Mo., 
The Jesuits in the Middle United 
States and other books, together 
with numerous monographs in the 
field of Western Catholic history. 
He could hardly be better equipped 
for his present task, the first he has 
done for us. 




















Mew Books 


The Mind of China. 


By Edwin D. Harvey.—Manchoukou, Child of Conflict. 


By K. K. Kawakami.—Sonnets. By Mary Dixon Thayer.—Preface to Poetry. 


By Theodore Maynard.—The Book of Kells. 
By Grand Duke Alexander of Russia.—St. John of the 
O.D.C.—Modern German Literature. 

Eloesser.—Sidney Lanier. By Aubrey Harrison Starke.—De Valera. 


Always a Grand Duke. 
Cross. By Father Bruno, 


Edited by Sir Edward Sullivan.— 


By Arthur 
By Denis 


Gwynn.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Mind of China. By Edwin D. 
Harvey. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

Manchoukuo, Child of Conflict. By 
K. K. Kawakami. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

In The Mind of China, Professor 
Harvey would have us peer into a 
vast generic mind stored with the 
legends, fetishes and superstitions 
of arace. The Chinese, harried by 
poverty, threatened by famine, 
floods and internecine’ warfare, 
have for centuries found existence 
so precarious, the elements of 
chance so incalculable that they 
have rationalized the inexplicable 
by peopling the earth and the up- 
per air with spirits, malicious or 
benign, intent upon directing des- 
tinies. With a margin of stability 
so slight as to be negligible, they 
have shaped animistic beliefs to ex- 
plain the accidents of disease, mis- 
fortune and death. They have, fur- 
thermore, turned their energies to 
complicated processes of propitia- 
tion. 

Assembling the folklore, the rit- 
uals and customs, Professor Harvey 
has produced a sound work which 
should prove absorbing to those in- 
terested in Chinese psychology. To 
material compiled from such reli- 


able sources as Doré, de Groot, 
Wieger and Giles, the author has 
added quotations from the Chinese 
classics and, for the purpose of il- 
lustration, supplementary experi- 
ences of his own. 

Given this kaleidoscopic view of 
atavistic trends, we may approxi- 
mate an understanding. Yet cus- 
toms of a thousand years are dis- 
integrating. ‘The Chinese are re- 
jecting principles of ancestor wor- 
ship and the important ethical sys- 
tem impinging upon it, for contem- 
porary Western thought. Students 
are overturning the gods in the fa- 
miliar household shrines. But for 
what? ... For new godlings whose 
philosophies they have only half as- 
similated, Huxley, Spencer, Ber- 
trand Russell, John Dewey. 

The author, assessing past influ- 
ences, does not venture to analyze 
the impact of new ideas upon the 
ancient systems of the East. Could 
one evaluate such an experiment 
in the chemistry of the Oriental 
mind, one might chart the political 
and the economic forces of the next 
century. 

Yet in Manchoukou, Child of 
Conflict, Mr. Kawakami gives a par- 
tial answer to the influence of the 
West upon the East. Force— 
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Nietzscheism superimposed upon 
Shintoism (the glorification of an- 
cestors) has, in one manifestation, 
resulted in Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria. Might as justification 
of right has never been more strict- 
ly exemplified than in the present 
conflict. 

The injured feelings of Japanese 
military men at the curtailment of 
arms, the industrial crisis and the 
consequent demand for markets, 
the need of farmers for land allot- 
ments large enough to maintain 
their families—these Mr. Kawa- 
kami admits were the reasons Ja- 
pan directed her attention towards 
Manchuria. He is less plausible 
when he makes a lyrical plea for 
the return of the Manchu rulers to 
the country they abandoned three 
hundred years ago. And strangely 
obtuse when he cannot comprehend 
the Japanophobia of Chang Hsueh- 
liang who was driven from his cap- 
ital. His contention that Japan 
would be satisfied to maintain a 
benevolent rule in Manchoukuo has 
hardly been borne out by the subse- 
quent invasion of North China. 

Mr. Kawakami tempts our na- 
tional moral sense by the promise 
of opium reforms in Manchoukuo. 
He excites our cupidity by prom- 
ises of more trade. Indeed, one 
perceives in the author the Orien- 
tal instinct to placate and propiti- 
ate. From motives of patriotism, 
he has written this book to appease 
the demon of American public opin- 
ion. J. W. B. 


Sonnets. By Mary Dixon Thayer. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.00. 

Just because the characteristic 
charm of “Molly” Thayer’s poetry 
has always been its freshness and 
naive sense of wonder, it is always 
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a little surprising to find how suc- 
cessful are, at their best, her son- 
nets. For in our modern days at 
least, spontaneity and wonder are 
not the qualities usually encoun- 
tered—or expected—in that tempt- 
ingly concentrated and _ exacting 
pattern of words. 

Twenty-one of the thirty-nine 
sonnets in the present group are re- 
published from the volume, New 
York and Other Poems. And it is 
both interesting and heartening to 
discover that—with the possible ex- 
ception of that charming early lyric 
beginning “A spray of lilac cold 
with morning dew’—the compara- 
tively few recent additions are in 
almost every case more subtle and 
more beautiful than the youthful 
ones. There is an arresting reality 
in the sonnets of love found and 
fulfilled, in the stab of loneliness at 
the heart of love and in the imme- 
morial human fear of imperma- 
nence, which the virginal and theo- 
retic anticipations of her girlhood 
inevitably lacked. And there is the 
same serene communion with Na- 
ture, and confident communion 
with the God of love and of Nature, 
too. 

All those who have taken pleas- 
ure in the work of Miss Thayer (or 
rather, of Mrs. Fremont-Smith) 
will welcome this slender volume, 
with its proof that life has taught 
without in any sense spoiling her 
simplicity. K. B. 


Preface to Poetry. By Theodore 
Maynard. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.75. 

We have had various “Prefaces” 
from various publishers of late, but 
it is safe to say that this volume 
by Theodore Maynard stands quite 
apart in beauty and permanence. 
For it happens that the preface is 
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precisely that part of poetry which 
can be taught: and because the au- 
thor is himself both poet and pro- 
fessor, he teaches it superbly. 

Dr. Maynard’s aim has been to 
“reduce formalities and technical- 
ities to a minimum .. . to exhibit 
poetry in operation”’—or as one 
might put it, in action. So his first 
division, “The Nature of Poetry,” 
takes up such questions as What is 
poetry ?—What is a poet?—How a 
poem is made (with an illuminat- 
ing discussion of the blending of 
conscious and subconscious quali- 
ties)—and the Poet’s Audience. 
Then follows a more technical dis- 
cussion of the “Patterns of Poetry.” 
This is an important chapter, and 
is open to one important criticism: 
is not the author over-swayed by 
the personal equation in dismissing 
free verse as “exhausted” or “mori- 
bund”? Most critics would rather 
say that, freed from its “lunatic 
fringe,” the form has now been as- 
similated as a part of modern pros- 
ody, with its own sensitive laws of 
rhythm and a sensitive suitability 
to certain moods and subjects—as, 
for instance, in the radically dis- 
similar work of Amy Lowell or H. 
D. or Paul Claudel. 

The sections dealing with “The 
Content of Poetry” and “The Kinds 
of Poetry” give Dr. Maynard op- 
portunity not merely for admirable 
comment but for a series of illus- 
trative poems which practically 
constitute a rich anthology of Eng- 
lish (and of course, American) 
verse down the ages. To be sure, 
no one is ever quite satisfied with 
any anthology except his—or her— 
own... Some of us, following our 
own personal equation, might pre- 
fer a little more Shakespeare and a 
little less Milton—or would like to 
substitute quotations from Louise 
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Guiney and Padraic Colum and 
Joyce Kilmer and Stephen Phillips 
for the rather large space which 
Dr. Maynard gives over to comic 
and satiric verse—without, curi- 
ously enough, any inclusion from 
the witty Father Tabb . . . But these 
are slight omissions in a _ book 
which will be of extraordinary value 
to all students and would-be mak- 
ers of poetry. One may even go 
so far as to suggest that any reader 
who can absorb the philosophy of 
its criticism and the weath of its 
quotation without becoming also a 
lover of the art, must be dismissed 
as a “hopeless case.” K. B. 


The Book of Kells. New Printing. 
New York: The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc. $10.00. 

For this fourth edition of Sir 
Edward Sullivan’s description of 
the Book of Kells, illustrated with 
twenty-four plates, comprising al- 
most fifty magnificent illustrations 
in color, art lovers will be pro- 
foundly grateful. 

The Book of Kells, one of the 
priceless heritages of Catholic art, 
derives its name from the monas- 
tery founded by St. Columba at 
Kells in County Meath, Ireland, the 
probable place of its origin, and 
where it astonishingly survived 
plunder and pillage until the disso- 
lution of the monastery in 1539, 
having suffered the loss, however, 
of its “cover of gold studded with 
precious stones” as well as of some 
of its pages. One Gerald Plunket 
of Dublin then cared for it until it 
was acquired by Bishop Ussher 
who had been commissioned by 
James I. to collect the antiquities 
of the British church. Through 
Bishop Ussher it was transferred in 
1661 to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where it has remained, a center of 
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interest to antiquarians and design- 
ers from all over the world. It is 
the choicest relic of Irish art extant. 

The manuscript contains the 
Four Gospels, the Eusebian canons, 
other items of religious character 
and some early Irish charters. Its 
age is a matter of dispute. Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan, in the present pub- 
lication, claims that it could hardly 
have been made until late in the 
ninth century. 

The Studio Publications have 
brought all the resources of modern 
photography and printing to bear 
on the reproduction of the famous 
illumination and they are to be con- 
gratulated on their remarkable suc- 
cess in rendering the subtlety and 
delicacy characteristic of the pre- 
cious original. C. A. 
Always a Grand Duke. By Grand 

Duke Alexander of Russia. New 

York: Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 

“I am going home. I have one, 
for the first time in sixty-seven 
years. Not much of a home—just 
big enough for me and my future.” 
And then the writer laid down his 
work forever and departed for that 
home. 

The reader will expect a human 
document of unusual character, 
and he will not be disappointed. 
He will reread it if he can be gen- 
erous toward the faults of the writ- 
er on the score of attendant cir- 
cumstances. As a sequel to Once 
a Grand Duke it tells us how he 
and the remainder of the Romanoff 
family who survived the Bolshevik 
firing squads adapted themselves to 
the appalling change in their per- 
sonal concerns. It is a marvel that 
anyone after passing through such 
experiences could preserve an equa- 
nimity fit for describing them. 
There is bitterness to conquer, dis- 
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appointment to forget, personal ani- 
mosities to set aside, aged kin to 
console and cheer, youthful rela- 
tives to be launched in an indus- 
trial future, and withal a living for 
himself to be found somehow, and 
that, too, with no’ previous train- 
ing, except as an officer of a navy 
that no longer existed. That the 
Romanoffs met this challenge of an 
adverse fate, and met it as real 
men and women, shows of what 
stuff they were made. One learns 
something of the handicap of a 
fallen estate, which invites never- 
theless the mountebank, the social 
climber, and the vulgar upstart 
who would buy his way into a posi- 
tion where he did not belong. 
The writer keeps a level head 
throughout it all till near the end, 
but the tension, it is to be feared, 
begins to tell upon his strength of 
purpose, his enjoyment of the irre- 
sponsibility of the average man 
fades away, and he realizes that 
after alk he is “always a Grand 
Duke.” J. E. C. 


St. John of the Cross. By Father 
Bruno, O.D.C. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $5.50. 

Some three-quarters of a century 
ago, when Father Faber was work- 
ing on the Oratorian Series of Lives 
of Modern Saints, the authorities 
decided that the life of St. John of 
the Cross was “too disconcerting” to 
be included in that collection. How 
far we have traveled since then may 
be gathered from the new, critical 
and fearless biography of the Saint 
who dying under a cloud has 
finally arrived at the dignity of be- 
ing the Mystical Doctor of the Uni- 
versal Church. The author sets be- 
fore himself as a sort of standard 
Pope Leo’s famous dictum: “The 
first law of history is not to dare to 





























tell a lie; and the second, not to fear 
to tell the truth”; and to this stand- 
ard he holds faithful. The Car- 
melite Archives, the Biblioteca Na- 
cional at Madrid, the Archives of 
the Congregation of Rites, and oth- 
er collections in various parts of 
Europe were thrown open to him 
and he has made good use of them 
all. The general verdict will be that 
of Father Zimmerman: “The docu- 
mentation of every portion of this 
Life is now so abundant and thor- 
ough-going that future discoveries 
can only affect details.” 

To conscientious investigation of 
the literary sources, the author has 
added visits to the places in which 
St. John lived so as to be able to re- 
produce for us in great detail the 
external setting of his subject. His 
aim is to paint the picture of the 
saint, to reproduc? his personality 
and his career; and although he 
does of necessity study carefully 
many of the Saint’s own words, he 
leaves room for two of his con- 
fréres who are engaged on compan- 
ion studies,—-Father Silverio de 
Santa Teresa who is editing the 
critical edition of the writings of 
the Mystical Doctor and Father 
Louis de la Trinité who is making a 
theological study of the Saint’s doc- 
trine. 

In an Introduction of consider- 
able length and equal interest 
Jacques Maritain, not content mere- 
ly to give high praise to the author’s 
work, goes on to comment upon the 
subject of the biography, speaking 
especially of the relationship be- 
tween St. John of the Cross and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and showing the 
essential harmony of their teach- 
ings under whatever superficial 
difference in their modes of expres- 
sion. Father Zimmerman, to whom 
the author acknowledges his great 
indebtedness, adds a Postscript in 
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which he sets forth in even greater 
detail and with more clarity than 
Father Bruno the complications 
which led to the scandalous quar- 
rel between the two branches of the 
Carmelite Order and to the cruel 
persecution of St. John. 

Originally intended to be pub- 
lished in 1926 for the Bicentenary 
of St. John of the Cross, this work 
was delayed for three years, being 
written and rewritten no less than 
three times. The fruit of such 
painstaking diligence was rewarded 
when the book was crowned by the 
French Academy and we under- 
stand the second edition of the 
French original is already on the 
market. 

A book of such extraordinary 
value on a subject so highly inter- 
esting could be quoted and dis- 
cussed at great length; but our 
readers should go to the text itself. 
At the same time they must be pre- 
pared to find pages which are to be 
studied not merely read. In fact 
we are disposed to hope that sooner 
or later some one will undertake to 
publish a half popular compendium 
of the present book better adapted 
to the needs of the average reader. 
If that should be undertaken, some 
slight improvements may be kept in 
view—a statement of the fact that 
this is a translation, an easier sys- 
tem of reference to the notes, titles 
on the photographs, more frequent 
insertion of dates, a separate bibli- 
ography and an outline map. 

J. Mcs. 


Modern German Literature. By Ar- 
thur Eloesser. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3.50. 

Dr. Eloesser, the well-known dra- 
matic critic of the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, has written a popular 
journalistic sketch of the develop- 
ment of German literature since 
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1870. All the important novelists, 
dramatists, poets and short story 
writers of the past sixty years pass 
before us in quick and rather be- 
wildering succession, the writer 
listing their names, dates, works 
and schools, and placing them in 
their political, philosophical and re- 
gional setting. His treatment of 
the poets is rather superficial and 
sometimes unfair; he is more at 
home in discussing the dramatists 
and novelists of the period. Cath- 
olic writers are ignored as a rule, 
although he devotes a few pages to 
Enrica von Handel-Mazetti, whom 
he damns with faint praise. He 
sneeringly tells us that “this lady is 
proselytizing for her Church, and 
considers that she has received all 
her subject matter from God Him- 
self.” He credits her however with 
two great novels, Meinrad Helm- 
pergers Denkwiirdiges Jahr and 
Jesse und Maria, for which we must 
needs be grateful. 

Ludwig Lewisohn in a brief in- 
troduction tells us that Dr. Eloesser 
has been an integral part of the de- 
velopment of thoughts and ideas 
during the period he chronicles and 
interprets; he finds fault only with 
his superficial estimate of the poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke. B. L. C. 


Sidney Lanier: A Biographical and 
Critical Study. By Aubrey Harri- 
son Starke. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina 
Press. $5.00. 

Despite commendable efforts of 
enthusiasts to acquaint Americans 
with their own literature, Lanier 
and a hundred others will continue 
to be ignored—especially by peo- 
ple who, while bemoaning the ab- 
sence of what they call American 
Culture, will never learn that a 
score of American cultures have 
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been thriving humbly since their 
respective localities were first pop- 
ulated. Even the author of this 
fine study seems all too conscious 
that his subject is dwarfed beside 
the giants of English literature. Is 
it not well sometimes to think of 
the United States not as a single 
powerful nation, but as a league of 
American peoples politically inter- 
dependent but culturally heteroge- 
neous? How otherwise can we hope 
to see as one picture a literary his- 
tory that includes a Longfellow, a 
Whitman, a Henry James, a Bret 
Harte, a Lanier, and a Sinclair 
Lewis? Considered as a lovable, 
ambitious, unsuccessful musician 
and poet of the Old South, Lanier 
deserves to be studied. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps—but certainiy—he 
will remain unknown except to a 
few, and even these will never be 
influenced by him. 

The book begins as a scholarly, 
too thorough, but readable biogra- 
phy. It improves steadily, espe- 
cially in the critical passages, un- 
til having aroused the reader’s in- 
terest and sympathy, it holds his 
attention and ultimately compels 
his admiration. Between the sub- 
jectiveness of sturdy Southern loy- 
alty and the detachment of illumi- 
nating scholarship, a just balance is 
maintained. The result is and bids 
fair to remain the most exhaustive 
and the best study of Sidney Lanier. 

Of necessity, the references to 
Father Tabb are tantalizingly brief, 
as unfortunately Lanier’s letters to 
Tabb were lost in the fire that in 
1911 destroyed the buildings of St. 
Charles’s College, and it was La- 
nier’s wish that Father Tabb’s let- 
ters to him should not be published. 
“As a result, little is known of this 
strange, beautiful friendship.” 

Cc. M. 
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De Valera. By Denis Gwynn. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
Mr. Denis Gwynn gives us a well- 

informed and in its final chapters, 
a really exciting book. He is not 
always generous to De Valera and 
he does not always support his in- 
terpretations by unassailable evi- 
dence. On occasion De Valera’s 
“gift of casuistry worked miracles.” 
Again “his political views were in a 
constant state of flux; and no one 
could say from week to week what 
his decision would be. Yet there 
was one thing in which he was un- 
failingly consistent. His obstinacy 
was always inflexible once he had 
made up his mind.” De Valera’s 
emergence from obscurity is laid— 
no doubt truly—to a succession of 
fortunate coincidences. His short- 
comings—in particular his inability 
to get along with the better men of 
his own party—come out in high re- 
lief. By contrast with Michael Col- 
lins, he appears a figure anything 
but heroic. The author recognizes 
quite frankly the great skill and the 
amazing success with which the 
President of the Irish Free State 
has conducted his diplomatic cam- 
paign against the British Govern- 
ment; but also hints that he may be 
the partially helpless, partially in- 
nocent, agent of secret forces which 
will eventually overwhelm him. 

On the whole the book is a most 
satisfactory study of the remark- 
able and enigmatic person it de- 
scribes. The account comes down 
to the beginning of the present year, 
with Ireland on the eve of what 
promises to be one of the most 
thrilling crises in all her thrilling 
story. A financial show-down looms 
just ahead—with what results no 
one can foresee; the separatist 
policy of independence from Eng- 
land is within sight of possible 
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realization; the intimate association 
of the I. R. A. with Soviet Russia 
and the rapidly growing strength 
of Communism in Ireland have 
aroused and alarmed the Hierarchy. 
Within measurable time much new 
Irish history will surely be ready for 
the observer to report upon, and 
when the moment comes, we hope 
that Mr. Gwynn will be among the 
first, for he would surely be among 
the most interesting and reliable, 
to write the story. J. McS. 


Shorter Notices.—Recent works of 
fiction vary in type and setting. In 
a lengthy study of Henry Longan 
Stuart’s Weeping Cross (New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial Press. 
$2.00), published in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p of December, 1928, Theodore 
Maynard says his esteem for this 
book is so high that “I cannot think 
of a greater Catholic novel written 
in English.” After twenty-five years 
the story has been reprinted with- 
out the preface and prologue which, 
forbidding though they were, did 
give the reader more light upon the 
background than can be obtained 
from the present edition. The hero 
is a young Irish gentleman, made 
prisoner in the Parlimentary Wars 
and sentenced in 1652 to ten years 
of penal servitude in New England. 
His own account of his love, his 
temptation, his gradual and de- 
liberate surrender to conscious sin 
makes up the story. It verges at 
times on the monotonous and again 
on the hysterical and yet abounds 
in passages of real beauty and of 
deep spiritual insight. 

A Watch in the Night, by Helen 
C. White (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00) is an important his- 
torical novel, a distinguished piece 
of literary prose, and, besides, an 
interesting and vivid story. Were 
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the author successful in her attempt 
as scholar, artist and novelist, the 
volume would have to be classed as 
indeed a great book. But, in trying 
to accomplish a feat which means 
achieving greatness on three levels 
all at once, Miss White has not 
reached full measure on any. Her 
greatest gift would seem to be her 
intuition into and her understand- 
ing of the inner reaches of the soul. 
Jacopone alone with Christ on the 
Umbrian hills is unforgettable. Con- 
cerning her interpretation of the 
Franciscan spirit, some reservations 
are necessary. This book has been 
one of the most popular choices of 
The Catholic Book Club. 

George Anthony Weller, who was 
graduated in 1929, gives us in Not 
to Eat, Not for Love (New York: 
Harrison Smith & Robert Haas. 
$2.50), his first novel, a newsreel 
year at Harvard. The gossamer 
narrative of Epes Todd, his dis- 
covery of life, his transition from 
football to Ellen, is spaced in 
monthly intervals. They are sepa- 
rated by swift ironic impressions of 
life at Harvard, brief, inconsequent, 
vivid as a swarming battlefield at 
night revealed by scattered bursting 
shells. The title, from Emerson’s 
journal: “... four snakes gliding 
up and down a hollow for no pur- 
pose that I could see—not to eat, 
not for love, but only gliding”—pre- 
pares one for the general tone of the 
book.—Let the Hurricane Roar 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50). Rose Wilder Lane, her- 
self born in Dakota territory, writes 
a simple tale of a youthful couple 
who started housekeeping on the 
hurricane swept plains of Dakota in 
the pioneer days. The husband be- 
gins life with a wagon and a team 
of horses; the wife with two blan- 
kets, two pillows, a pan, a skillet 
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and a volume of Tennyson. These 
sturdy youngsters certainly have a 
hard time of it after the first few 
prosperous months. The govern- 
ment land claim promises a fruitful 
wheat harvest, but the wheat is de- 
stroyed by a plague of grasshop- 
pers. The husband goes East to 
earn money for a new start. An ac- 
cident prevents his return, and the 
young wife with her new born baby 
has to spend a blizzardy winter in a 
miserable dugout, in constant terror 
of robbers and wolves. But daddy 
returns at last, and dreams of the 
new house he one day will build, of 
the acres of wheat fields he will 
own, and the fast teams he will 
drive. 

With nearly two score novels to 
her credit, Isabel Clarke shows no 
evidence of staleness. Sea Air, also 
from Longmans, Green & Co. 
($2.50), is the story of a Mediter- 
ranean cruise on one of our modern 
luxurious liners. The passengers, 
young and old, honest and dishon- 
est, worldly and unworldly, flirta- 
tious and serious, intelligent and 
stupid, Catholic and anti-Cathoiic— 
are all pictured to the life, and a 
clean cut love tale increases the in- 
terest. Tangier, Malta, Athens, 
Venice, Dubrovnik (Ragusa) and 
other stopping off places are pic- 
tured with this writer’s usual de- 
scriptive skill. 

The heroine of Mrs. Margaret 
Yeo’s latest novel, Full Circle (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
7 s. 6d.) is the daughter of an Angli- 


can Dean, an out and out scatter- © 


brained modernist—selfish, pleas- 
ure loving, unmoral—who mistakes 
passion for love, and agrees to be- | 
come the mistress of a wealthy con- | 
scienceless Jewv. She is saved from | 
adultery by a mere chance, al- 
though we expected that she would 
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go to the devil to square matters 
with her unfaithful husband. 
Luckily her utter lack of character 
prevents her from becoming a Cath- 
olic. The novel pokes fun at the 
Anglican dignitaries of a Cathedral 
city, describes the back stage life 
of a modern actor, and gives a few 
vivid sketches of Ireland in the days 
of the Black and Tans. The book is 
well written, but poorly planned; 
its English is not always perfect, 
and its Latin citations are for the 
most part incorrect. The few pas- 
sages mentioning intimate details 
of married life might better have 
been omitted. We believe that bed 
room scenes as well as murders 
should occur back stage. 

Murder at Sunset Gables, by 
Dean Heffernan (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.00), is a really thrill- 
ing mystery story; the kind nervous 
people had better read in broad day- 
light. Probably the best drawn 
character in the book is the vicious 
Captain Duane whose murder in the 
first chapter introduces the reader 
to a maze of problems and clues. 
The solution is baffling to the end. 
It is agreeably surprising to find so 
pleasant a group peopling a modern 
murder story, the only miscreant 
being the villain who is overtaken 
by the doom of his own misdeeds. 
Despite the fact that the story is not 
quite true to code in its dénoue- 
ment, it is nevertheless a fascinat- 
ing tale. 

Done in brisk modern style, Over- 
lord, a real romance by Sue Mildred 
Lee Johnston (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00), should ap- 
peal to all but the incorrigibly so- 
phisticated. Here is true love shut 
out of its right heritage in La Casa 
de las Rosas, the lovely ancestral 
hacienda of the Cordovas, an an- 
cient Castilian family dating from 
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the Conquistadors. The plot ful- 
fills an old prophecy that “when 
voices sound over the mesas,”’ the 
Cordova shall come into his own. 
Because of the tragic enslavement 
of these Mexicans to overlords the 
hero is forced into sheep herding 
for his enemy, and the finest parts 
of the book deal with his trek west- 
ward and upward in search of pas- 
ture land. The background of this 
Mexican border story is, as it should 
be, very truly Catholic. Real faith 
is displayed, and a wholesome mo- 
rality. Incidentally, American 
Catholics may become somewhat 
more alive to the existence of their 
Mexican brethren after getting from 
a book like this some little notion 
of their romantic past. 

A well-written and most interest- 
ing historical novel, Pocahontas, by 
David Garnett (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50), fulfills 
the author’s two-fold ambition: to 
draw an accurate historical picture, 
and to make it a work of art. The 
main facts are all recorded, and the 
chief characters, English and na- 
tive, are realistically drawn. Where 
the records fail, Mr. Garnett draws 
upon his vivid imagination, and fills 
in the details most plausibly. His 
book gives us a good idea of the 
hardships encountered by the first 
settlers in Virginia, and an insight 
into the character, customs, and su- 
perstitions of the Virginia natives. 
We have a life-sized portrait of Cap- 
tain John Smith, vices as well as 
virtues, and an account of his ex- 
ploring Chesapeake Bay and the 
James, Rappahannock and Chicka- 
hominy Rivers, his trading with the 
Indians, his capture by Powhattan, 
and his romantic rescue by the 
chief’s twelve year old daughter, 
Pocahontas. 

Many of those who have listened 
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with tense interest to Edwin C. 
Hill’s series of radio talks, will be 
glad to have a summary of the his- 
tory of 1932, written from his 
vantage ground and conveyed in his 
always lively style. It was an im- 
mensely interesting year and The 
American Scene (New York: Wit- 
mark Educational Publications. 
$3.00) is an immensely interesting 
book. One finds difficulty in realiz- 
ing all the memorable things that 
happened between last December 
and January and December of the 
twelvemonth just over: the strategy 
of the political campaign, the con- 
ventions, the personages lifted to 
high office or thrust down there- 
from; the right-about-face on Prohi- 
bition; the stories linked with such 
names as Insull, Libby Holman, 
Massie, Scottsboro, Tom Mooney, 
Walker, “Uncle Shylock” and the 
“Last of the Lame Ducks.” Few men 
excel Mr. Hill in the ability to re-cre- 
ate the past already beginning to 
grow dim, so that his volume will 
really remain a valuable book of ref- 
erence.—We cannot say the same 
for The New Russia (New York: The 
John Day Co. $2.50), a symposium 
edited by Jerome Davis and intro- 
duced by Colonel Edward M. House, 
which is a bit of special pleading for 
the Russian experiment as a prole- 
tarian republic. One learns that 
much from the preface, surprising as 
it may be from a group of academi- 
cians, all of whom have recently 
visited Soviet Russia. It ignores the 
historical background of the Rus- 
sian people. It assumes the success 
of the Russian revolution. It states 
(chapter seven) that the preéxist- 
ing government was “so corrupt,” 
that it—‘“made the rise of some new 
power inevitable,”—an assertion 
contrary to fact. It is concerned 
with the Soviet scheme of govern- 
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ment but is unconcerned as to how 
the people like it. We must learn 
from others the measure of its fu- 
tility. It can only “make the ju- 
dicious grieve” that a book so un- 
convincing should be injected into 
this controversy. 

Father G. J. MacGillivray, favor- 
ably known by his defense of Father 
Vernon, has given us his own story, 
Through the East to Rome (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.15). In 
addition to his travels in the East, 
the book includes the journey of his 
soul. After his ordination in the 
Anglican Church in 1903 and a 
period of service in England, he 
traveled via the Assyrian Missions 
to his present port of Rome. With 
this background his tale is of course 
rather a departure from the usual. 
The particularly impressive Chap- 
ter X., “In Search of Truth,” pre- 
sents under twelve headings his 
reasons for submission. Set down 
exactly as they are in this book his 
arguments make a telling brief for 
the Church, presided over by the 
Bishop of Rome.—A later convert, 
Dr. William E. Orchard, gives us 
From Faith to Faith (London: M. 
A. Magnani & Son. 7:s.6d.; New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00), which 
will of course enjoy a large circu- 
lation, for its author’s career is 
sufficiently unusual to attract spe- 
cial attention from many quarters. 
The volume is mainly autobiograph- 
ical but the last three chapters state 
the author’s mind concerning the 
case for the Catholic Church, re- 
minding us of an argument in use 
with success since the days of Ter- 
tullian. “If we would be human we 
must be rational; if rational ethical; 
if ethical evangelical; if evangeli- 
cal catholic; if catholic Roman; that 
is the logic of progress, freedom, 
light. If one rejects the Roman 
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claims one must, eventually, reject 
Catholicism; if Catholicism is re- 
jected then gradually go doctrine, 
sacraments, scripture, Christ, God, 
man; hell, then heaven; the next 
world, then this; faith goes, then 
hope, then love. This is the logic 
of denial, darkness, death.” 

Pére Huby of the Jesuit Scholasti- 
cate at Lyons is named as part au- 
thor of three out of the five sec- 
tions of The Life of the Church 
(New York: Lincoln MacVeagh- 
The Dial Press. $2.50). Of the 
other four authors, Father D’Arcy 
and Pére de Grandmaison are best 
known to English readers. One 
looks for further indications as to 
the precise responsibility of each 
of the contributors. The book aims 
to give “the authentic version of 
mankind in relation to the universe 
and to God.” It discusses the New 
Testament, Christian Antiquity, 
The Middle Ages, and Modern 
Times (first before and then after 
the Revolution). Produced by five 
competent men, the chapters are 
solid, interesting, enlightened—and 
of course unequal. Only a publish- 
er’s footnote tells one that this 
present book is translated from a 
French original. The work of the 
translator could have been more 
carefully edited. In a way, the vol- 
ume will serve as a supplement to 
that fuller and more satisfying book, 
Le Christ, not yet translated.—As if 
by way of supplement to the book 
just mentioned, comes Dr. Edwin 
Ryan’s volume of the Church in the 
South American Republics (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $1.50), the first work in Eng- 
lish on that subject. An abun- 
dance of facts, admirably sum- 
marized, is set against a care- 
fully painted historical background 
as this rather complicated story re- 
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quires, for the present situation of 
course is the result of conditions 
which have existed or have been de- 
veloping since the coming of the 
Spanish explorers. By this method 
the author succeeds in making plain 
the achievements with which the 
Church is really to be credited and 
the limitations by which her activity 
has been conditioned. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Church has 
fared better in Brazil under the Re- 
public than under previous govern- 
ments. The volume contains an ex- 
tensive bibliography; and an inter- 
esting table of the dates of founda- 
tion of the earlier universities in 
South America, beginning with San 
Marcos (Lima), in 1551. 

Henry Wheeler Shaw, known the 
world over as “Josh Billings,” was 
the Will Rogers of the sixties and 
seventies of the last century. He 
published his first book, Josh Bill- 
ings, His Sayings, in 1865. After a 
few preliminary failures, in which 
like Sydney Smith he boasted of an 
audience of one, he became one of 
the best liked lecturers in the coun- 
try. While in no way distinguished 
either for scholarship or for literary 
ability, he was past master of the 
serio-comic aphorism, replete as a 
rule with common sense, shrewd- 
ness, and home spun philosophy. 
His best is the oft quoted saying: 
“It is better to know less than to 
know so much that aint so.” Cyril 
Clemens, President of the Interna- 
tional Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., has given us a 
good sketch of the life history of 
Shaw, published by the Society, 
Josh Billings ($2.00), besides fur- 
nishing us with extracts from his 
books and lectures, and setting 
forth estimates of his talent by 
Hamlin Garland, Bliss Perry, Agnes 
Repplier, Irvin Cobb and others. 
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Log of the Sea (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.00). “Naviga- 
tion,” says Felix Reisenberg, mas- 
ter seaman in sail and steam for 
over fifty years, “is the one science 
in which no margin whatever is left 
for the faker. You know how or 
you do not.” He certainly knows 
how—not only to manage any ves- 
sel afloat on any of the seven seas, 
but also to write about the sea and 
ships in a most fascinating style. 
He tells us of famous captains past 
and present, of waterspouts, hurri- 
canes and tradeswinds; of rounding 
Cape Horn or of searching for the 
North Pole; of the sailor’s life, his 
superstitions and his peculiar lingo; 
of mutinies, brawls and murders; of 
the problems of shipbuilding and of 
stowage; of the safety of life at sea; 
of the possibilities of a sea career, 
etc. Whether you are a sailor or a 
mere landlubber, you will enjoy 
every page of this romance of the 
sea. 

Father Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., 
has written a new life of the won- 
der worker of Padua, which will 
help spread the popular devotion to 
this lovable saint, Enter St. An- 
thony (Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony’s Guild Press). It is not a 
critical study, for we notice at the 
outset that Father O’Brien accepts 
without question St. Anthony’s de- 
scent from Godfrey de Bouillon, a 
genealogy invented by fanciful writ- 
ers of the fifteenth century. While 
it is difficult to sift the true from 
the false in the many miracles ac- 
credited to the Saint—Italy and 
France for example disputing the 
honor of the famous apparition of 
the Infant Jesus—many of them are 
without question authentic. We 


love to think of St. Anthony as a 
professor of theology appointed by 
St. Francis himself, and as a mis- 
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sionary preacher to Catholics and 
non-Catholics in thirteenth century 
Italy. The austerity of either St. 
Francis or his disciple St. Anthony 
is certainly not mirrored forth in 
the sentimental illustrations. 

No Nice Girl Swears, by Alice 
Leone Moats (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00), a playfully con- 
ceived little book, which professes 
to provide social information for the 
Young Girl About Town, will per- 
haps provoke more thought from se- 
rious people than the author antici- 
pated. It is strictly up to the minute, 
for it tells debs, sub-debs and young 
married women how to behave in 
the possible situations which very 
modern people are apt to face, in- 
cluding many items usually passed 
over even in the ultra modern fin- 
ishing schools. For example the 
best method of handling “Our Plas- 
tered Friends.” Well planned for 
the purpose of enlightening the class 
to whom it is primarily addressed, 
the book will perhaps give even 
more enlightenment to a large sec- 
tion of the community slow to be- 
lieve that respectable people think 
and speak and act as this book as- 
sures us they really do. It is how- 
ever high time that the average citi- 
zen and his wife should be made 
aware of recent revolutionary 
changes in the social customs of 
“nice girls”—even though they may 
not be quite as important or as 
numerous as they themselves are 
sometimes disposed to believe. 
They are numerous enough how- 
ever, and one should face the 
facts. 

In a new collection of more than 
forty brief essays, All] Survey (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50), 
G. K. Chesterton deals in his accus- 
tomed way with things, events and 
persons that have attracted his alert 
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faculty of observation. As usual he 
finds a good deal to be corrected 
and does not hesitate both to cen- 
sure and to suggest ways of possible 
improvement. These pages would 
grow monotonous if read steadily, 
but taken up from time to time, 
they are fairly certain to amuse, to 
instruct and to stimulate thought. 


Pamphlet Publications.—In the en- 
deavor to instruct people concern- 
ing a Jubilee and to help pilgrims 
to take a more intelligent interest in 
their journey of devotion, Rev. T. A. 
Adkins has compiled The Holy 
Year, a jubilee handbook for 1933- 
34. It includes a translation of 
the Bull, Quod Nuper, and is sur- 
prisingly complete, even to practical 
details of Roman custom and means 
of transportation; Part II. of Car- 
dinal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism, 
that designed for those who have 
made their First Communion, is 
printed separately and conveniently, 
the questions in italics and the an- 
swers in Roman type; English 
Saints, by Dom Paulinus Ievers, 
O.S.B., contains short biographies of 
some fifty saints whose birth or la- 
bors give them special claim to the 
devotion of English people; there is 
also a longer life of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, involving as it does a 
whole chapter in the history of Eng- 
land and the vindication of a funda- 
mental principle. It is written by 
J. J. Dwyer, Hon. Secretary of the 
Lingard Society, and therefore well 
equipped for his task; a simply 
written, sensible Confession Book 
compiled by one M. S. K-B, will 
form children to the proper and con- 
soling use of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance; another of Bertha Radford 
Sutton’s charming stories with a 
Lourdes motif, Shepherd Stock, has 
been reprinted from our pages; and 


lastly Mrs. John Boland tells us the 
very interesting story of the Church 
Door Case at Westminster Cathe- 
dral where pamphlets have been 
sold over a period of twenty-one 
years, C. T. S. at Work in Westmin- 
ster Cathedral. In it we catch a 
glimpse, where so much is intangi- 
ble, of the effect of this steady out- 
pouring of Catholic literature (1,- 
292,485 pamphlets), on Catholics as 
well as non-Catholics. We are in 
admiration of the well ordered sys- 
tem, of the apostolic spirit of the 
boxtenders and .we note among 
many wise things the following: 
“The woman who is abreast of cur- 
rent thought, who knows the topics 
of the moment, religious and secu- 
lar, and who follows her daily Mass 
in her Missal, and the news of the 
world in her morning paper is going 
to run a far more interesting case 
than the woman, however excellent, 
who has not these advantages.” 
(London: Catholic Truth Society, 5 
cents each.) 

If all is grist to the mill of the 
Editor of The Catholic Mind, he 
does not grind indiscriminately, but 
gives permanence to much valuable 
speaking and writing. The issue of 
April 8th contains the papal allo- 
cution delivered at the last Consis- 
tory of March 13, 1933, together 
with the speech on “Legislative 
Proposals and Social Justice,” read 
by Michael O’Shaughnessy at the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems held here on February 7th 
last. The latter signalizes the 
formation of the Catholic League 
for Social Justice in the Archdio- 
cese as a solution to the many prob- 
lems which beset us. The April 22d 
number reprints Father Joseph 
Keating’s articles from the Month, 
“The End of the Oxford Move- 
ment,” with its happily ambiguous 
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title and F. R. Hoare’s study of the 
delicate question of “The Church’s 
Right to Intervene in Politics” from 
the Clergy Review. Of particular 
interest to us is the succeeding is- 
sue, that of May 8th, as it contains 
the superb sermon preached by Fa- 
ther Ignatius Cox, S.J., at the Paul- 
ist Church on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Paulist Fa- 
thers, one of the high spots of the 
celebration, “St. Paul and the Mys- 
tery of the Gospel.” In this num- 
ber also is concluded F. R. Hoare’s 
article, begun in the previous issue; 
the latest May number has another 
article by Father Keating, persistent 
champion of Peace, “The Scandal of 
War,” which closes with the ex- 
pressed desire for a pronouncement 
from the Holy Father of the mind 
of the Church in regard to Peace. 
The issue is completed by Father 
Edmund A. Walsh’s address at a 
meeting in Washington, April 18th, 
protesting against the recognition 
of Russia, “The Basic Issue in 
Recognition of Soviet Russia” (New 
York: The America Press, 5 cents 
each). 

Rights and Wrongs in Industry, 
by Rev. Francis J. Haas, Ph.D., au- 
thor of Man and Society, reproduces 
three addresses delivered before re- 
gional meetings of the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems held 
last November, December and Janu- 
ary in Providence, Albany and New 
York City respectively. This brief 
treatment of the Catholic attitude 
towards the present industrial crisis 
is sound, clear and practical. It 
is more satisfactory than any 
other we have seen, despite a lack 
of due scientific strength at times, 
and an apparent failure to see the 
possible evil consequences of some 
of the policies advocated. Ida Mary 
Smalley’s candid, well-written story 
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of her conversion from Anglicanism 
to Rome, The Key to Freedom, is 
reprinted from The Sign. It sug- 
gests and explains many things, 
among them why so many converts 
from the Anglican ministry have to 
spend years in study before being 
ordained to the priesthood; Is Life 
Worth Living?, a pertinent question 
in these days, and Christianity’s un- 
flinching answer thereto, are dis- 
cussed in somewhat academic 
fashion by Dr. Adolph Frenay, O.P. 
(New York: The Paulist Press, 5 
cents each). 

The Queen’s Work Press sends us 
Priest of a Doubting Flock, by Fa- 
ther Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J. _ It 
begins a series of pamphlets “in- 
tended to set forth imaginatively the 


influence of Christ’s human [Eucha- | 


ristic] presence among us.” Father 
Chetwood accomplishes his end ef- 








fectively, if a trifle diffusively, in | 


this easily read story of the single- 


minded Anglican minister tu whom | 


the symbol becomes finally 
reality (10 cents). 

The Divine Liturgy of Our Father 
Among the Saints: John Chrysos- 
tom has been prepared by Father Leo 
I. Sembratovich, pastor of St. John’s 
Ukrainian Catholic Church in De- 
troit, to make his rite better known 
and understood by those of the 


the | 


Latin rite, and to preserve in the | 


Ukrainian youth of to-day in 
America, the liturgical sense which 
he rightly deems so important. He 
reminds us that the Ukrainians are 
an exceedingly important factor in 
the concept of the Universal Church 
(Norwood, O.: Mount St. Mary of 
the Wood). 

The Assistant Director of Re- 
treats at St. Fidelis Seminary, Her- 
man, Pa., Father Victor Green, 
O.M.Cap., supplies us with a brief 
and handy “salestalk” manual to be 
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put into the hands of the prospec- 
tive retreatant or of the unwilling 
layman hesitating to take the first 
plunge into a disturbing experience. 
It may be obtained from the semi- 
nary and costs 6 cents the single 
copy, $2.25 for fifty copies with pro- 
portionate reductions for larger 
orders. 

The Polish Information Service in 
Polish Pomerania, outlines the his- 
tory, well documented, of the “Cor- 
ridor,” a bone of contention between 
Poland and Germany since the origi- 
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nal Partition of Poland, and now 
again exciting Germany’s cupidity. 
The justice of the Polish posi- 
tion in the matter is made clear 
in this fourth number of the Li- 
brary of Facts Series (New York, 
385 Madison Avenue). IJ/nterna- 
tional Conciliation for April repro- 
duces an address of “The Supreme 
Court and the World Court, 1832- 
1842,” delivered by the former At- 
torney General of the United States, 
Mr. Charles Warren (New York: 
405 West 117th Street, 5 cents). 
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